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PREFACE 

Th(i purpose oi‘ this book is not to state and disc iss 
tiioorks about religion or the different constituents ot‘ t'ne 
religions. Though gome reference has been made to part- 
icular theories^ where it has seemed necessary, the main 
aim is to describe soint' of the chief facts of the religions, 
and these, as far as possible in the language of the sacred 
scriptures, liturgies, and formularies of the religions 
themselves. Only by the nietliod of frequent quotation from 
such documents does it appear possible to convey tlie im- 
pression which the religion as a living reality itself gives. 
The discussion of the signiticanco and the relations of these 
facts and of the various theories which have been propound- 
ed with regard to religion is reserved for another time and 
place. Nevertheless, it may be stated here that this Com- 
parative study of religions was taken up from the coiwict- 
ion that the philosophy of religion needs to be developed in 
relation with a much wider empirical survey of religion 
than is usually found in works on that subject^ The neglfK^t 
of the empirical study of religions by philosoj)hical tliinkc'rs 
is much to be regretted. For that study may have im- 
portant influence on philosophical thought, just as in the 
past the studios of raaihemt^ics, biology, and ps) chology 
have had. The late Dr. Merz, in his survey of the thought 
of the nineteenth century, has expressed the opinion that 
the study of religion will have an effect on the progress of 
philosophical thought during the twentieth centar^ 
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Tlie book has cot been written for the fipocific nse 
ol' siiulents ol: any particular relip;ion. It eudeavourfi to 
represent with pcientilic impartiality the various aspects of 
llie religions concerned, though always with the desire to give 
tlie most favourable view of the details, to whatever religion 
they belong, Tho fact that the book is meant for reudeis 
of different religions has involved the inclusion of matter 
which for the adherent of this or that religion coiKWiied in 
eadi instance may appear (‘ommonjdace : but the inclusion 
has been necessary for ttie iiiforination of those of other 
religions. Miicli iliat is of importance' lias had to be 
omitted in order to keep tlio voluim* within rrasonsible 
limits. I hope to publish a work tieating of religions as 
‘Svholes’^ and 11107*0 liistorically, under the title lldhjiAyns 
and itil^ Modern Tcifdcnriex, which will irudude material 
r )t ei.Hiou.ed here. 

Of Mnglisli thinkers who have carried on wide and 
uiiled researeli in the study of religions, with due attention 
lo the dcniunds of a rigorous scientitic method and with a 
keen j)hi]osophic spirit and acumen, Or. J. Ilstlin (hr[)ent('r 
and Dr. k. 1 *. Jevons are in the forefront. J wish to express 
here my iiidebt( diu'ss not merely to ibeir writings, but 
also for theii* <*ontinned svmjiathy an<l encouragement in 
my work in this direction. This book is writtejF on lines 
<]Ifferent from l)r. » Jevons' Inlrodiiclioih (0 the IJldian/ af 
Udiejian, but my general attitude corresponds closely with 
his. It is strongly reconiii. ended that l)r. Jevons’ volume 
should be read along with the present wprk. i>r. Jdsiliii 
(‘arpenteris Theism in Mediaeml India must, in my 
opinion, be regarded as the standard work on that subject : I 
regret that it came into mv hands too late to make anv but 
the most cursoiy use of it. l)r. A. B. Cook's monumental 
‘xuonogrvaph Zem does not cease toing[>ireme with admiration 
and afford me instruction: it should be considered injis-- 
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pensable by all students of religion. The late Dr. James 
Hope Moulton gave me valuable help in my study of 
Zoroastrianism, but in that my greatest debt is due to the 
veteran Parsi scholar. Dr. J. J. Modi. He obtained forme 
indispensable books, and sent me advanced pages of an ex- 
haustive treatise on Social and Religiotis Ctostoms of the 
Parsis, which he has in the press. To a devotee of Jainism, 
a faith, like Zoroastrianism, in importance out of all pro- 
portion to the number of its adherents, ] owe much, which 
1 would acknowledge here in the hope that his religious 
confreres will take up and continue his work : —the late 
Devendra Prasad Jain. Through the works he produced as 
publisher, and in the loan of manuscripts of modern works 
on Jainism, his assistance was invaluable Tn the friendly 
enthusiasm of his replies to my queries, I felt something of 
what it means to be a true Jain. During my six a , ? half 

years in India I have received incidentally from scholars c ' ‘ 
different religions help which cannot be explicitly aekpovy ^ 
lodged: to Professor Nawab Ali of Baroda and all others 1 
would express my thanks. For the statements made in this 
book, unless they are quotations or have a reference as to 
their authority, I am alone responsible. In a subject so vast, 
of which details vary in different sects and localities^ to 
escape errors and the appearance of errors is impossible. I 
appeal to my friends of different religions, to assist me with 
criticisms that may occur to them on reading the text. 

This volume contains the substance of lectures given 
in Baroda in 1915. But these were entirely recast and 
elaborated for a course of lectures before the University of 
Mysore in 1921. I take this opportunity to thank the 
University for the honour of the invitation. 

The illustrations have been gathered as opportunity 
offered. They may be of interest in their relation with 
different religions and different aspects of religion. For, » 
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permiiisioti to ceprodtioe them, I have to thunk Mr. F. 
Lester, The American Colony Shop, Jerusalem, for the front- 
ispiece; Mx. G. K» Devare; Bombay for the Jain Temple; 
Sir. N. Manubhai Mehta, Baroda, for the Brahmin Marriage 
Ceremony; Mr. M. M, Murzban, Lonavla, for the Zoroasfcrian 
Fire Temple; Mr. P. Barton, Bangalore, for the Great 
Temple, Tanjore; the late Devendra Prasad Jain, Arrah, for 
the Jaina Symbols; Mr. Saeed, Benares, for Sex Symbols in 
Eeligious Worship*, Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd, Bombay, 
for At Benares; Messrs. Johnston and Hoffman, Calcutta, 
for the Sikh Temple; the editor of the “ Harvest Field, 
London, for Goddess Worship. 

For many reasons I would have preferred to delay 
the publication of this book in order that it might be im- 
proved by further study and revision; but I feel under cer- 
tain dbligations to publish it on leaving the service of His 
Highness, the Maharajah Gaekwar of Baroda It was the 
personiftl interest of this pioneer Prinoe which led to the 
inauguration of these studies in his State, and gave me on 
Indian soil opportunities not to be found elsewhere. In 
expressing my gratitude to His Highness I may venture to 
hope that he will continue to support a pioneer work to 
which his own generous, broad-minded sympathies and deep 
insight gave birth. 

In conclusion, in dedicating this book to my teacher, 
the Bev. Dr. V. H. Stanton, I am deeply conscious of its 
inadequacy to the tribute I wish to pay him both for his 
personal encouragement from the first days of my under- 
graduate life, and as a token, though slight, of great ap* 
]u*6oiation for what he has done in Cambridge to promote the 
study of the Philosophy of BeHgion and of Christian Efcbios. 

ALBAN G. WIDGEitY, 


^Bixoda, July 1st, 192?. 
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THE COMPARATIVE STUDY OF RELIGIONS 


INTRODUCTION 

SCIENTIFIC THEOLOGY AND THE CONI PARATIVE 
STUDY OF REl IGlONS 

Every science is made np of })ropo8ifcions which are either 
simply descriptive or inferential. The former refer directly 
to immediate experiences ; the latter are arrived at l>y a 
process of Treason in pr from the former. A science is a body 
of knowledge composed of such propositions, capable 
growth by an increase in their number or their comprehen- 
sion. The process of growth leading to differentiation and 
greater complexity, in course of time the field of reocarch 
becomes too large to be adequately investigated by any 
single individual, and special regions must be marked off for 
separate treatment. But this division of labour, although 
it leads to progress wTth reference to matters of detail, is 
likely to be detrimental to the uiidei'^ta.nding of exper once 
unless it is supplemented by a. careful c« n; idcration of the 
relation of the various studies to one another. The lack of 
a general consideration of this kind is one of the most 
marked features of preseut theological study. Yet all 
sciences should be systems more or less com]ilete and con- 
sistent, and to achieve this to the greatest possible extent 
not merely the details but the whole as such must be kept 
in view. Dependent upon expcrienc' d fact and processes 
of reason their validity and value must be judged by 
experience and reason, and in this respect no difference is 
to be found between Theology and any other science. 
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The Data of Theology 

A BUTvey of Theology as a science will start with the 
question : What are the data of Theology ? To this question 
no absolute and complete answer can be given. Like all 
other sciences it depends for its data upon experience, and ' 
as that for us is under the form of time, we are never justi- 
fied in assuming that we may not meet in future with data 
of a different kind and even of greater importance than any 
yet known. To appreciate fully the significance of this 
truth is of particular importance in Theology, because many * 
have contended that absolute and complete knowledge in this 
sphere is already possible of recognition. The existence of 
eternally valid truths, some of which may be already known 
to man, cannot be denied ; but it must be insisted that such 
truths become known to men at particular points in time. 
Further, no science is purely formal ; all depend to some ex- 
tent upon the data of immediate experience. The data of y 
Theology are obtained from religious experience, by which 
expression is implied what is generally meant by religion. 

With regard to the question : What is Religion ? a little 
reflection soon brings the conviction that small profit would 
be gained by so eany a discussion of this problem, which, in 
fact, is the problem of the whole study. Far less will there 
be in our day an endeavour to give a universally valid 
definition. To show the degree of success of such efforts it 
will suffice to recall to mind some earlier definitions. Most 
of these give aspects of the truth. Kant.^ays, “ Religion 
consists in our recognising all our duties as divine command- 
ments Schleiermacher : Religion consists in our con- 
BciouenesB o? absoiute”^cjt?mtZmce on something which, 
though it determines us, we cannot determine in turn 
BegeL-i “ Religion is the knowledge acquired by the finite 
spirit of its essence as absolute spirit MilJ^** The essence 
of religion is the strong and earnest direction of the emotions 
wxd desires towards an ideal object, recognised as of the 
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highest excellence, and as rightfully paramount over all 
selfieih objects of desire. William James represents personal 
religion as the manner of a man’s “ total reaction upon life, ” 
when this reaction is of a high-souled disposition impelled by 
a power greater than the man himself. Fcir Hdffding, the 
basal fact of religion is faith in the conservation of valuer 
Eucken, somewhat in oriental fashion in spite of his activism, 
conceives of it as mystical experience in which the opposit- 
ions of life are transcended. Max Miiller, after an elaborate 
discussion of the question,! says “ Keligion consists in the 
perception of the infinite under such manifestations as are 
^ able to influence the moral character of man ”.2 It may be 
reasonably maintained that, though some contents of the 
religious experience may be enumerated, religion as such 
is indefinable. 3 

The definitions of religion mentioned are so abstract that 
they afford little help in deciding what is to be accepted as 
a valid element of a particular religion, and what as an 
alien factor which has become associated with it. In the 
course of scientific investigation, the nature of religion as 
something concrete should become increasingly clear; at the 
outset the more or less vague conceptions of popular thought, 
aided by these definitions, are our best means of deciding 
what shall be included and what not. The policy to be 
adopted will be in favour of inclusion rather than of 
exclusion of anything which claims to be part of any given 
religion. Nevertheless, the distinction between religion and 
magic now generally accepted — that magic implies that what 
is done is due to the power of the magician, and that religion 
involves the free activity of the God or goddess — will aid in 
the separation of magical from religious element8L4 ^ 

1. For a survey and discussion of some wellknown definitions sec 
Max Muller F. NaUiral Rcht^wii ( 1880 ) Lectures IIJ and 1V\ 

2. Jbid. { Ed. 1898. p. 188 ) Lecture Vil. 

3. Comparison may be made with th insistence of recent < thicai 

writers that “ good ” is indefinable; see e. g. G. E. Moore: Princtpia 
Ethica. Cambridge 1903. 4. See Appendix A. 
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Various attempts have also been made to classify 
religions, but none can be regarded as really satisfactory. 
The difficulty lies in the nature of the facts themselves. At 
times in their history religious ctiauge from predominantly 
oue typo towards another The beliefs concerning God or 
gods; the mode of salvation, whether ethical or redemptive; 
the main psychical character, whether activist or passivist 
have been proposed as principles of classiftcatiou. But it 
does not require much acquaintance with the history of 
religions to see that at dilTerent times and places most relig- 
ions have been essentially polytheistic and in varying degrees 
thoictic; that most are in lact ethical and redemptive; just 
as all have activist and passivist phases. The study of 
religions I'eeds no general ci.issilication to begin with; 
classifications may be proposed for special purposes. 5 If the 

5, It is instructive to note some ot the classiiications which have 
hcen piopoi.,' (.1. I'lionl de la (irasscnc in /)ccs Rclif^ions coiuparccs ait 
i'oinL dc Vue t'/h lolodiqui , IMris i<S}S9, ch. xii suggests Ihe following: 
1 Humanistic or buhiocti\e, diviuistic or objective; 2. Revealed, 
I j on-revealed; 3. Indiviclualislic, domestic, national, international; 
4. Independent of inoralit), with a special religious moral code, with 
natural morality, clualisti('., and religions in which morality moulds the 
dogma; 5, Concrete, abstract; 6. Anthropomorphic, non-an- 
thropomorphic; 7. Idolatrous, non- idolatrous; 8. Pantheistic, non- 
pantheistic; q. Polytheistic, Monotheistic ; 10. Egoistic, altruistic ; 
II. Mythic, non-inythic ; 12. Socialistic, non-socialistic ; 13. Naturalistic, 
animistic ; 14, Exoteric, esoteric ; 15. Learned, popular ; 16. Civilised, 
not.civdiscd ; 17. Political, non-political ; 18. Religion for men, for 
women ; 19. Original, derived ; 20. Pure, eclectic; 21. Indigenous, 
impt)rtcd ; 22. With a sacred sciipture, without; 2j. Sacerdotal, 
non-sacei dotal. While mor t of these suggc^^tions indicate particular 
points ol view Iroiii which religions should considered, their defects 
for purposes of ciassitic^tion arc evident. W. D. Wlutney : Oriental 
and Ltn^uisiic Studies. Second series, 1893. pp. J46-7. maintains that 
the most important distinction is between “ ethnic . eligions grown up 
by the gradual accumulation of beliefs and practices in a whole com- 
mumty ” and *' individual religions, products each of the deeper insight 
and uncompromising independence of some one person who founds 
upon a new basis of perceived truth a new system”. Such distinction 
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object is to investigate religions historically, a rough 
provisional classification along the lines of language and 
race as, e. g, Semitic, Aryan, Mongolian, may prove useful. 

It will, however, be at once evident how difficult it would be 
to place Christianity or Buddhism in such a classification. 
Any attempt to make a classification for the systematic 
study of the elements of religions would involve distinctions 
between different periods of their history, and probably also 
different sections of the adherents. A satisfactory classifica- 
tion of religions will be obtained, if at all, only as a result of 
the comparative study of religions. 

Coinmetit may be made in more conservative circles upon 
the fact that the distinction usually made between Natural 
and llevealed Religion, a distinction often thought to 
be fundamental for Theology, is not used here. Te the 
thought of to-day, as contrasted with that of the eighteenth 
century, this distinction is really little more than a verbal 
cue. All knowledge is in some sense natural and all in some 
sense revealed. The object known, whether material or 
spiritual, humau or divine, is known only because it stands 
in an active relationship with the mind that knows. The 
mind never experiences a purely passive object : it knows 
only because its activity meets with some resistance. In 

is rather a matter of relative emphasis than a division of kinds. 
The contention of Max Muller is well known : “The only scientific 
and truly genetic classification of religions is the same as the 
classification of languages. ” Jutrorinctiofi to the Science of Religion. 

( 1871 ) ed 1899. p, 82. Siebeck H Lchrbuch der Rcligionspliilosophie. 
Giessen, 1893. makes one of the most acceptable suggestions yet put 
forward He divides them into 1 Nature religions; 2. Ethical religions- 
in various degrees of develo])menl ; and 3. Redemptive religions. Hut 
it is difficult to regard Christianity and Buddhism, the two religions 
in 3, as not to the same extent ethical as redemptive. Tiele 
adopts a somewhat similar classificalion ; 1. Nature Religions, with 
sub-classes indicating stages of developm(‘nt from primitive naturalism 
through animism, theriomorphic polydaemonism t^ anthropomorphic 
polytheism; 2. Ethical Religions, divided into ( a ) National e. g. 
B rahmanism, Parsism; and (b) Universal, e, g, Buddhism, Christianity. 
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thought ^hich is true, man does not think just what he 
wishes but what he must ; what the nature of reality 
compels him to think. It is the same with regard to the 
knowledge of the spiritual as it is of that of the material 
world. All religious experience, if valid, and not simply 
transitory subjective feeling, is in the end a relationship 
between active realities. God revealing Himself to men is 
flod iu active relation with men : religious knowledge from the 
side of man is natural, and from the side of God is revealed. 
This revelation takes many forms — through the religious 
feelings which Nature arouses in us, and more especially 
through the history and the moral and the religious conscious- 
ness of humanity. Religion is now admitted as a normal 
characteristic of human life,^ and whatever its apparent 
immediate source, all genuine religion is ultimately a fellow- 
ship between the individual in his social condition and the 
divine ; so that all Theology is in this sense natural. 

In the place of the above discussed distinction modern 
thought insists u]mn that between the knowledge of God 
obtained through external nature on the one hand, and that 
obtained through the moral and spiritual life of man on the 
other. And, as in earlier time Revealed Religion was 
thought of as superior to Natural Religion, so now the 
knowledge of God which comes through human moral and 
religious experience is held to transcend that derived from 
the world of nature. 


6. Discussion as to whether there are any peoples quite devoid of 
religion, ( waged keenly fifty years ago, ) has now entirely ceased. For 
as Dr. J. Lindsay says; Recent Advances in the Theistic Philosophy 
of Religion, Edin. 1S97. p. 55 “ even if such religionless people had 
been found as Azara, Crantz, and the instances cited by Lubbock. . . . 
would represent, this fact of its abeyance or non-manifestion in such 
peoples would no more invalidate the truth that man has really a uni- 
versal destination for religion than does the fact that there are secularist 
Hnbelievers at home who reduce religion from its place among the 
primary instincts and powers of the soul. ” 
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The Aim of Theology 

What is the aim of Theology ? Iq this, as in almost all 
studies, there is a search for a purely intellectual satisfaction , 
the value and importance of which should not be under- 
estimated. Nevertheless, a man who studied Theology merely 
as an intellectual pursuit would arouse in us the feeling 
of insufficiency and poverty. The essential purpose of Theo- 
logy is to gain an understanding of the religious life and its 
implication}^, and to raise it to higher levels through the 
purifying influence of critical reflection. The most fruitful 
study of the subject starts out with the hope of making 
men more conscious of what religion means : it is not a 
a mere intellectual curiosity, but a broadening of the outlook 
on life and a deepening of the feelings. The objection is 
sometimes raised, that if a man has the interests of religion 
at heart he will be prejudiced in his judgments as to the 
truth of religious doctrines. To such an objection many 
replies may be made. An opponent of religion would be 
just as liable to be prejudiced in his judgments. And what- 
ever an individual may think to the contrary, it is extremely 
difficult, if not entirely impossible, to be completely indiffer- 
ent to the religious attitude. In his actual way of life, if 
not in his expressed conviction, every man is sympathetic or 
antagonistic to it: m religion it is true that “ he who is not 
with us is against us.” To require that the man who studies 
Theology shall be conscious of its practical significance and 
shall be sympathetic towards the attitude with which his 
study is concerned is quite rational and justifiable. It 
would hardly be too much to say that only the man who has 
religious experience of his own can really understand the 
subject-matter and the aim of Theology. To ask a blind 
man for an adequate treatment of colours would be ludicrous. 
But all this is no reason for the student of Theology not to 
strive with all his power and with utmost sincerity to find 
the truth. The search for truth and its admission when 
found are, in fact, of the deepest essence of religion. 
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The Scops and Methods of Theology 

Attention may now be turned to the consideration of 
the scope and methods of theological stuiiy. The first task 
is the description of the nature and "the contents of the 
religious experience. This.investigation is analytic, genetic, 
and comparative. It refers to the individual and the "social 
aspects of religious life. The analytic study may be ap- 
propriately called The Psychology of Religion^ A survey of 
the religious life of the past, a simple indication from the 
standpoint of the theory of evolution of the stages through 
which individuals and societies have come to their religious 
belie! s and attitudes towards life, is the subject of The 
History of Religions. Allied with these two branches of 
research is that of The Comparative Stvdy of Religions, the 
purpose of which is to differentiate the aspects of similarity 
and of difference in the various historical religions. All 
thtse sections of Thiology are purely empirical and 
descriptive: their task is simply to state what they find; it 
is not for them to enter upon critical comment as to the 
worth of the ideas and practices they describe. Hypotheses 
and theories as to the relationships between religious rites 
and beliefs, of different religions to one another and to 
experience in general, may indeed find a place here, but no 
question is raised as to the truth of the doctrines or the 
validity of the value-judgments contained in the religious 
consciousness. To this division of TheoloLy might there-/ 
fore be applied the term 27^^ Empirical Study of Religion. i 

The data thus obtained and systematized must eventually 
be submitted to critical examination, with the object of 
determining the truth and the value of the contents of the 
relfgious experience. Such critical examination is not an 
enSln Ttself, tut jpFi^aratory to constructive effort. Start- 
mg^om the descriptive and inferential propositions which 
wejuiied those VbtSned in the Ecapirical 
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Study of Religion, the constructive theologian must 
ehd^atTuT a consistent and comprehen sive ideal 

o f the reli gious life^and of its impli cations. To this critical 
and^ntheti^l s^^^ is _the nAmoi.^^^ Philoaojphy 
As such a realm of thought cannot , fee Aept 
separate fr om ou r view of the world in gen er al, the Philo* 
sophy of Religion must always bear a close relationship to 
Philosophy in its widest sense. 

Some form of corporate activity and public worship is an 
inseparable element of religions as found in history, and for 
the administration and organization of these forms of social 
expression there have usually been definite religious 
ministries. The work of ministering to religious needs 
and endeavouring to raise men to higher stages of religious 
life constitutes a more or less distinct subject of study under 
the name of Pastoral Theology J Concerned with the psycho- 
logical consideration of religious needs and their most 
appropriate and justifiable satisfaction, and with the forms 
most suitable for the expression and cultivation of the 
religious attitude and experience, Pastoral Theology partakes 
of the nature of an applied science. |ln so far as it aims at 
the realization of the highest conception of religion ex- 
pressed in the Philpsophy of Religion, it forms a link 
between the Empirical Study and the Philosophy of Religion, 
between the religious life as it now is and what one strives 
to D^ke it. The experiences of pastors in their ministerial 
functions should enable them to make contributions to the 
Psychology of Religion. 


7. For a discussion of this extremely important branch of Theology 
see C. F. Rogers : An Introduction to the Study of Pastoral Theology, 
Oxford, 1914. In Christianity alone is there any marked development 
of the “pastoral’’ and of literature on its various aspects. The absence 
of a pastoral activity of the priest, as distinguished from his part in the 
performance of rites and ceremonies, is a serious defect in most 
Elastern r ligions. 
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The scope of Theology may therefore be outlined as 
follows : 


THEOLOGY 


I. The Empirical Study 
OF Keligion 

a. The Psychology of Re- 
ligion (Analytic). 
d. The History of Religions 
(Genetic). 

c. The CVnn para live Study 
of Religious. 


II. The Philosophy of 
Religion 

a. Critical (Examination of 
Empirical Data). 

b. Constructive (Formula- 
tion of Ideal System). 


Tiip.oloc; V. 


7’/ie Psychology of Religion is occupied with an intensive 
study of the psychical changes and states in the individual 
consciousness on its religious side, always paying adequate 
attention to social influences. It ** tries to understand,” 
says Hdffding, “ psychologically the phenomena of the 
religious life,” 8 for “ it is within the religious sphere that 
men have made their deepest and most intense psychical 
experiences. ”o The nature of the different mental states of 
religious experience, and the relations between them, will 
bo investigated in their normal and abnormal forms. The 
distinctive types of mentidity of the religious as contrasted 
with the nou-ieligious ; the types produced by life as a 
recluse, or in a monastery or convent ; the characteristic 
traits of n:asculiuie and feminine religiosity ; the pheno- 
mena of rep(3iitaiice, conversion, mystical ecstasy, all these 
are examples of the subjects of investigation in this science, 
besides the more obvious ones of the relations between 
religious beliefs, feelings, and practices. Every wide study 


8, 9. Philosophy of Religion. Eng. trs. London, 1906, p. 96 ; 95. 
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will have to take into account the fact that reiigion, especi- 
ally in its earliest and in its highest stages, is also essenti- 
ally a social function. The emotions of the individuals are 
intensified or modified by contact with a grou]) of individu- 
als in a society, according as the others do or do not 
feel the same emotion. Beliefs common to a majority in a 
society persist much longer and are far more difficult to 
change than those of mere individuals. Yet the fact must 
never be overlooked that the religious experierice, as actually 
felt, is always the experience of an individual mind. Though 
the social relations are of the utmost importance, it is not 
justifiable to introduce terms like that of social subject,” 
which suggest highly controversial metaphysical doctrines, 
from which the science should be kept free, Mr. Marett, 
who uses this conception in his 'Jlircshold of Religion^ finally 
comes to admit that initiative is individual, and that 
transmission is ultimately from individual mind to individual 
mind. At every stage the Psychology of Religion is 
concerned with religious experience as it might be to an 
individual mind. lo 


10. Though serious investigation into the Psychol of Kcligion 
has only recently begun distinct advances have been made, the 
Psychology of Religion by Starbnek. i^oo, was a beginning of systematic 
study, but it is limited in scope, treating almost solely of ineinbers of 
Protestant sects, or persons obviously inthicnced by such. Dr. F. 
Granger’s Soiil of a Chri^tuu, 1900. is a good analysis of the type of 
religious experience in St. Augustine and John Dunyan. lUit it is open 
to objection to represent this as typical of the Ghiistian experience 
generally. William janies’ Vnnctics of Religions E.xpcnciicc, 1902, opens 
up a distinctly wider iield, though too many ol his examples are 
abnormal. H. Hoffding ( op. dt. ) draws material from various non- 
Christian religions, hut with the special purpose of establishing his 
view of religion. A. vSabatier bases his Philosophy of Religion { Eng. 
trs. A. Seed. 1907, ) on the psychology and history of religion. 
G. M. Siv2iiton!s The Psychology of the Religious Lifc^ 1911. may be 
considered a definite attempt systematically to survey the mateiial 
drawn from religions generally. See further, Appendix B. 
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The History of Religions investigates the changes in the 
elements and forms of religious viewed socially rather than 
individually. Here the institutional side of religion will 
assume more prominence, this, however, only with due and 
adequate recognition of the part played by outstanding 
personalities. The origin and determination of sacred 
scriptures and the doctrines they contain; the evolution of 
rites and ceremonies; the achievements of the great religious 
prophets, teachers and saints, will be studied. 

In the study of the History of Religions care must be 
taken in the use of the conception of The exact 

relation of this conception, especially in its more biological 
form, to history has not yet been adequately considered, and 
the fundamental problem of the nature and origin of varia- 
tions is raised immediately the changes in history are discuss- 
ed. The distinction between history and evolution as 
ordinarily conceived, is of great importance in reference 
to the reformers or founders of religions. Though the 
individual reformer or founder shares the common mental 
furniture of his contemporaries, it is just the intensity 
of his personal life, and that in which he rises above 
them, which is of most significance. In impressing his 
personality on the raw material, in making his power 
the central force of the new movement, he gives it 
its unique character. His individuality, his intensity of 
personal power, may be quite inexplicable by reference to 
antecedents. Thus, though the idea of a general develop- 
ment, by a gradual process of evolution, especially with 
regard to the religious life of the masses, may be applied in 
the study of the history of religions, that study cannot be 
entirely controlled by it. n 

II. This contention appears to be of especial importance in relat- 
ion to the fundamental principles underlying some of the more mystic- 
al aspects of Eastern religions, such as Buddhism, Jainism, and many 
forms of Hinduism, for which the attainment of religious knowledge and 
redemption is regarded as independent of considerations of time. 
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ThB Comparative Study of Religions ^ 

Only within recent years have serious attempts been 
made to inaugurate a scientific Comparative Study of 
Religions. 12 It is not surprising that there is considerable 
doubt as to what is to be included in the study and what 
are its appropriate methods. Orderly advance cannot, how- 
ever, be expected until aims, scope, and methods, are 
at least provisionally settled. One writes “ provisionally ’V 
advisedly, since no study ought to be arbitrarily limited by 
a rigid view of its scope and methods : though it is guided 
by a clear view of them, they are the servants not the master. 
In all research, and at no time more than in the earliest 

12. Interest in the study of the religions of different peoples 
goes back to very early times, and has existed amongst most civilised 
peoples at on« time or another. The references in Herodotus show 
this for the ancient Greeks. The Egyptian king Am^hotis IV may 
have had such interests. Ma sudi relates that a parliament of religions 
was held at Baghdad, in the^rd Century A. H. under the Khalifa 
Mamun. The Emperor Akbar summoned to his court representatives of 
most of the leading religious faiths. A parliament of religions was held 
in Chicago in 1893 and a conference in Calcutta in igog. Christian 
missionaries in non-Christian lands have produced much literature on 
religions but with their special purpose always in view. Such general 
interest in the comparison of religions is nevertheless far from the 
establishment of a systematic science. In earlier times the study of the 
empirical facts of religion was generally called The Science of Religion. 
For our purpose that is too wide a term, but it is preferable to that of 
Comparative Religion which seems to imply to many minds (especially 
in India ) a kind of hotch-potch, almost an eclectic religion. Its gram- 
matical inaccuracy is not sufficiently compensated for by its brevity. As 
for the beginnings of a definite Science it may be said that although 
probably no scholar of repute would now follow the philological bias 
of Max Muller, few would refuse to recognise him as one of the great- 
est pioneers in the systematic study of religions. More than his other 
works, his organisation of the Series of translations of the Sacred 
Books of the East aroused wide interest and much co-operation, making 
a more systematic comparative study eventually possible. See further 
Appendix B. 
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stages of a science, it is fundamental to understand the 
problems. The first task is to bring into relief the problems 
and the methods of the Comparative Study of Religions. 
So far, there has been a number of valuable but scattered 
contributions concerning individual subjects, and one or two 
attempts to embark upon a systematic foundation and con- 
struction of the science. A careful and wide survey of the 
problems, with due appreciation of their difficulty, forces 
one to the conclusion that this study ought not toJiinr^B it 
usually is, simply a side-activity of anthropologfets, philo- 
logists, the historians of specific religions, or missionaries. 
It demands the main activities of those engaged upon it. 
For, not only is the range of material vast, but also, for a 
just and adequate comparison of living religions it is almost 
if not quite essential to live amongst those who believe them. 

The Comparative Study of Religions can only be prop- 
erly pursued by those who have done considetable reading 
in the two previously described empirical studies. But 
those studies are possible within the scope of one religion, 
and do not necessarily imply consideration of other religions. 
No space is available, and there should be no need today, to 
urge the importance of comparative studies. Further, the 
point of view of such studies has changed since de la 
SauBsaye wrote : “ The science of religion and the science 

of the Christian religion must follow separate paths and 
have separate objects in view.” ^3 The aim of the study of 
any one religion, or of all religions, is ultimately the same- 
the acquisition of religious truth : the only difi’erence is, 
that one is a partial survey of the data available, while the 
other is an endeavour to survey the whole. 

The scope of the science is as wide as religion itself; all 
that is known of the religions of the past or of the present 
may rightly claim a place within it. Though its task is 
other than that of the History of Religious, advance m this 


13. idanual of the Science of Religion, Eng. trs, London, 1891, p. 10, 
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latter is essential to the former. Advance in the Comparative 
Study of Religions will aid the History of Religions at least 
in the understanding of particular relationships and associa- 
tions, both between different religions and elements of the 
same religion. The main characteristic of method is suffici- 
ently indicated in the name of the science. Its main problems 
may be briefly expressed thus : How does one religion as a 
w hole, that is, as a type of life and belief^ compare witli 
others viewed as wholes ? What similarities and differences 
are evident in the elements of the different religions ? How 
far are the forms of historical evojutjon similar o r diverse ? 

DTlhe three ways in which religions are to be compared, 
the most difficult, bat undoubtedly the most important for 
practical religious life, is their comparison as wholes, as 
types of religious life. A concise but full account of one 
religion, giving a general impression, may be considered 
along with a concise and full account of the others. Such 
a method enables one to see the predominant characteristics 
of the particular religions, and is conducive to a proper 
perspective of the different parts. Here one type of life is 
placed over against another, somewhat as they are related in 
actuality. AUention is centred on the “toute ensemble,” the 
“ synoptic aspeetj^ as Dr. Merz 14 has„tenned s uch views 
of “ wholes. ” It may be possible to show parallejs^in other 
religions to almost all that is valuable in any particular 
religion, yet viewed as wholes the religions maj appear 
very differe nt. “ The unique character of a religion is 
to be judged, not by the raw material it possesses in 
common with others, but by the special stamp it impresses 
upon it.” 15 In following this method predominant aspects 
of different religions will be thrown into relief. M. Anesaki 16 

14. “ History vf Europcati Thought in the igth Century ” Vol. Ill 
and IV., Edin. Proceedings oj the Durham Philosophical Society 1913, 
cf, Dr. Sorley \ Limits of Analysis. Indian Phil. Kev, 1918. pp. 287-296. 

15. Marti : Religion of the Old T csi amen I, Londou, 1907, p. 29. 

16. Hibbcri Journal, IV. 1905. 
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has broadly contrasted the more intellectual character of 
Buddhism with the more emotional nature of Christianity. 
The fundamental social principle of Christianity, based on 
the solidarity of men and God, its central conception of 
the “ kingdom of God,” and its organisation of living 
churches, may be placed over against most forms of 
Hinduism, in which the doctrines of karma, of transmigrat- 
ion and caste, tend towards a predominant individualism, 
either in individual persons or in caste groups. While 
Judaism, Zoroastrianism, Islam, and Christianity incline 
more to active conflict, Hinduism inclines more to passive 
submission, and to set a high value on contemplation. A 
useful general distinction is whether a religion has centred 
more especially around the devotion to a person, or in the 
efficacy of religious practices ; or whether the most promin- 
ent factor has been belief in saving doctrines and their 
application in conduct. It can hardly be denied that these 
three aspects are nearly always found, but the question is 
whether one predominates in any particular religion, and, if 
so, which. Christianity makes devotion to a Person central: 
Buddhism, the knowledge of the fo ur sacred truths and th e 
following of the^th which leads to Nirvana ; i7 and in a t 
l east an equal degree Islam i s pre-eminently a religiom, of 
pr ayer . These are the merest indications of a method which 
can be properly worked out only with an intimate know- 
ledge of details and of history. For its successful application 
an appreciation of the relative importance of the constituent 
elements is required as well as a “ sympathetic rapport ” 
with the spirit of the religions compared. 

Religions should also be examined with respect to their 
relative historical development. Some consider this the 

17, The name of the Buddha does not occur in the formula of the 
four sacred truths. For a consideration of this aspect of Buddhism see 
Oldenberg, Buddha, Eng. trs., 1904 p. 372. The Buddha is neverthe- 
less one of the three jewels of Buddhism : the Buddha, the Doctrine, 
the Order, 
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most valuable method for theoretical study. What was the 
course of changes iu the past, and what, in a living religion, 
are the present tendencies ? Are there any common 
sequences in the evolution of beliefs and practices or in the 
relative predominance of the different feelings at different 
times ? All the world over men have essentially the same 
type of physic.al development, and mental and social evolu- 
tion suggest certain uniformities. It is, therefore, legitim- 
ate to ask whether there is a more or less regular form of 
religious evolution, and if so, what are the “ laws ” or 
uniformities *)f this evolution, and to what they lead, as far 
as can be at present known. Enquiry will be made to see 
how far progressive movements of the different religions 
tend to converge or to diverge. In such investiga- 
tions no narrow and isolated treatment of religion is justifi- 
able. Keligion, in its historical development, is so bound 
up with general culture and activity, that one may rightly 
ask what type of general character a people has manifested 
or attained iu the profession of a particular faith. If on 
the one hand, racial charactcrifetics affect the type of religion 
of a people, on the other hand religious and moral ideas lie 
deep down as the source of inspiration and consolation in 
national life. 

Questions of the origin of religion, or as to the 
nature of the earliest religion, belong to the History rather 
than to the Compurative Study of Religious. The attempt, 
by a comparison of early religions to come to a conception 
of the original religion of linuiauity is not likely to be very 
fruitful, nor at present very helpful. Efforts to arrive at 
some knowledge of the early religion of cerlain “ families, 
or groups of peoples, are likely to be more successful and of 
considerable value. Even such sectional surveys will 
represent religion at a comparatively high stage of develop- 
ment, and will still be largely conjectural. It is worth saying 

18. c. g. W. Kobciison Smith’s Religion of the Semites. 2ind O. 
Schrader’s treatment of Aryan Religion in Hasting’s E. R. E. 
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here, that though the question of origins is, and may 
always be, of interest to science, the question whether relig- 
ions were alike, or were associated in their origin, is of 
less consequence than whether they show signs of converg- 
ing to a common, or at least a harmonious, goal. 

An interesting and important aspect of this historical 
comparison of religions concerns the nature of the influence 
exerted by the powers which ha've had the greatest share in 
their external growth, i9 whether, for example, the highest 
oflBcers of the civil organisation as in ancient Rome; the 
ecclesiastical hierarchy and priesthood as in Hinduism and 
Christianity; or the laity as in some forms of Protestant 
Christianity and in Islam. The question should also be 
raised as to how far religions have tended to form inner 
and outer circles of adherents, esoteric and exoteric forms 
of doctrine and practice. The comparison of religions /f 
historically has not infrequently led to the view that de- 
generation from the position of a great reformer or teacher 
is more conspicuous than progress above it. The present 
science is not called on to pronounce judgments concerning 
progress or degeneration, it has simply to supply the data 
for such judgments to be made. It ought, however, to be 
noticed that the question he:e involved relates to the 
character of the religion of the people, as a whole after the 
life-work of the teacher, as compared with the religion of 
the people as a whole previous to it. The majority may not 
have attained the level of the religious genius ; all may 
have failed : nevertheless, there is progress if, through 
his work, they have advanced beyond the previous level. 

The third and the simplest method is the comparison of 
the separate elements of the religions : the practices, the 

19. That is, as a more or less continuous factor. The influences of 
such powerful sovereigns as Asoka and Kanishka in the expansion of 
Buddhism, of Constantine in that of Christianity, and of the Sassanides 
in the renewed vigour of Zoroastrianism are of importance for the 
history of religions but not.for understanding their essential nature. 
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beliefs, the feelings : founder with founder, reformer with 
reformer, prophet]with prophet, saint with saint, devotee with 
devotee. This method is also indispensable as a preliminary 
for a really satisfactory comparison of the first kind — i. e. of 
religions as wholes, which tends to be superficial unless it 
is on a basis of the comparison of details. In this investiga- 
tion one is forced, as in all sciences, to resort to artificial 
classification, determined by the end in view. This end is 
to compare the different elements in the different religions, 
but to do this in such a way that the relig’ons as wholes 
shall not be left out of account. Much valuable material 
for such a method has already been accumulated in the 
volumes of the {^Encyclopedia of Religion and JEthicsJ in 
which leading specialists discuss the same subject from 
the standpoint of different religions. That material needs 
to be worked over for the special purpose of our science. 
It is, of course, possible to make a very wide survey of 
one particular type of element, but in any scheme proposed 
for a general view of the study all sides must be provided 
for. Studies of particular beliefs and practices are not 
uncommon, but at present they mostly refer to primitive 
times or peoples, as e. g. Fraser’s Gifford Lectures on 
“ Immortality and Durkheim’s “ Lez Formes eU^nentaires 
de la Vie religieuses^ ” 

The chief need in this, as in all branches of Theology, is 
more order and system in the investigations, more uniform- 
ity in the form of statement of results. A knowledge of 
the fundamental facts of the religions would be more easily 
obtained and their comparative study would be very much 
simplified if the monographs and accounts of individual 
religions were written on a common plan. All science 
involves a degree of abstraction and artificial classification; 
only thus can the immense amount of material be coped with. 
Abstraction and classification are only disadvantageous 
when the actual relations of facts are forgotten. For various 
jr^asons it will be best to consider independently the three 
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interrelated aspects of religions: practices, beliefs, and the 
Emotional or feeling attitudes associated with them. Previ- 
ous studies have in the main been free from intellectualism, 
since practices have received almost as much attention as 
beliefs. But, notwithstanding the general agreement that 
emotions and feelings play a large part in the religions their 
systematic detailed study has been neglected. 


The classification which is to be followed in this book 
is intended to be typical of one which might be used in 
the treatment of individual religions. The order of the 
sections jf this classification is not meant to suggest relative 
importance in actual religion: it is chosen for its convenience 
in the study of religions. 


i. The Sources and Nature of Religious Truth. 

ii. Supernatural Beings, Good and Bad. 

iii. The Soul: its Nature, Origin, and Destiny. 

iv. Sin and Suffering; Salvation and Redemption, 
V. Religious Practices. 

vi. The Emotional Attitudes and Religious Ideals. 


If accounts of individual religious were develogjed by 
specialists as far as possible on this plan, it would be 
simple to compare chapter with chapter and whole with whole. 
Additional sections could be added if required. Further, 
it should be remarked, that no such classification need be 
slavishly adhered to in the sense of the books on Formal 
Logic. Thus, wliile sections v. and vi. are for more 
systematic accounts, some references to practices and feel- 
ings will most probably also be made in the other chapters. 
Repetition can be avoided by emitting from v. and vi. what 
has been adequately treated previously. Very great gain 
would acrue if scholars generally would agree to follow this 
or some other uniform scheme. 
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There must be no arbitrary limitation of the material 
used in these investigations.^o The legends which have 
gathered around the lives of the great founders, teachers, 
and saints of the religions, especially those which have be- 
come very widely believed, and have made a deep impression 
upon believers, form an important part of the data. When 
taken together with other material, such legends, though 
not true to fact, may give much indirect insight into the 
way the teachers were regarded by early disciples. The 
stories of the miracles of Jesus, even if not true to fact, 
depict the sott of activity which men conceived of Him.^i 
Almost witlu-ut exception they reveal a motive of kindness 
and love, ami a participation in human joys and sorrows. 
Surely, it is muc of th<} most important fiicts to notice in the 
study of Christianity, that the stories of miracles, and the 
legends wJiich have been officially recognised and widely 
accepted, show little that is monstrous or ludicrous. The 
jatakas or stories of the Buddha^s previous lives are full of 
incidents indicating the moral outlook of early Buddhism. 


20. The eoniparati\e study of fol lore and mythology is an 
indispensable aid for investigations into the motives underlying earK 
religions. Mention may be made here of Max Muller’s Essay on 
Coniparalivc MyDioJop^y 1856. Dr. Rcndel Ranis, in his Boanerges. 
Cambridge 1913 ( sequel to TJw Cult of the Heavenly Tivins. Cambridge 
1906 ) even goes so fai' as to say “ folklore, which we have assumed to 
be a branch of theology ( viii ). An indication of the value of 
folklore is given in [he statement of Mr. J. C. Lawson: Modern Folklore 
and Ancient Greek Rcluinon. Cambridge 1910 p.7 “ Literature as well 
as art needs an interpreter. It is precisely in this task of interpretation 
that the assistance offered by the folklore of modern Greece should 
be sought In this direction the main aim of one occupied with the 
Comparative Study of Religions should be not simply to find similarities 
and parallels but to seek the underlying ideas and feelings which have 
led to similar invention or common adoption. See further Appendix B. 


21. Dr. Cosmo Lang’s Miracles of Jesus, which treats the miraclesas 
parables, is an excellent practical example of what is here contended. 
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The comparative study of religions reveals much which 
to the scientific student of to-day appears superstitious. 
“ Superstition, ” says Fraser, 22 « is the creed of the laggards 
in the march of intellect, ” and, it may be added, in the 
evolution of the moral and religious consciousness also. 
But Fraser himself has shown in the same book that 
superstition has sometimes served a useful purpose. It is 
incumbent therefore upon the student to examine all 
superstitions which he meets with in the study of religions, 
to see if there are any elements of value associated with the 
error. Further, the Comparative Study of Religions has 
already shown quite clearly, and once for all, that religion and 
superstition are not synonymous, as opponents of religion 
have frequently maintained. The evidence of history and 
of our own times seems rather to indicate that with the 
decline of religion there has been an increase in superstition. 
That was so in ancient Greece and Rome in the times of the 
decline of religion, and it is so in parts of the world to-day, 
as in the growth of occult Theosophy in India with the 
decline in traditional Hinduism.23 

The devotees of the different religions may be led by the 
Comparative Study of Religions to pay attention to aspects of 
life which they may have previously neglected, and to 
recognise truths which previously they have entirely or in 
part failed to appreciate. This broadening effect on the 
minds of its students is one of the very best results of the 
study. Christianity, for example, has not seriously con- 
sidered the question of the nature of the psychical life of 
animals, their place in the universe, and the attitude which 
man should adopt towards them. Some of the religions of 
the East raise and treat this problem in a manner which at 
once suggests a continuity in psychical existences, and 

22. Psyche's Task. 2nd ed. 1913, p. 168. 

23. For a detailed survey of Theosophy with its occultism, 
see Dr. J. N. Farquhar : Modern Religious Movements in India, 
New York, 1915, pp. 208--91. 
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challenges a Christian treatment of the problem. In the 
usual Christian attitude too abrupt a break is assumed 
between the positions and the worth of the human and the 
infra-human. Another problem which Christianity has only 
treated in a cursory manner is that of the varying fortunes 
into which men are born, and the limitations to which these 

accidents ” of birth lead intellectually, morally, and 
spiritually. Muslims may be led to see in the conception of 
a saviour and of mediators a deeper meaning and reality 
than they have yet grasped. The Jew might be led beyond 
the nationalistic characteristics of his faith, and might also 
find immense value in devotion to a central religious 
personality as the highest human expression of the divine. 
The Buddhist might find reasons for acknowledging more 
value in empirical experiences as also in a relation to a meta- 
physical Power. The Hindu might learn to appreciate in its 
moral implications the fact of social and universal solidarity , 
insisted on so definitely in the predominant Indian philo- 
sophical theories. 

Modern writers have insisted again and again that the 
language of religion is poetic and symbolic, that legends, and 
even doctrinal beliefs, are not the expressions of the balanced 
judgments of intellect, but imaginative emotional complexes. 
Undoubtedly there are good reasons for the view, which, 
while a means for later ages to justify earlier expressions of 
religious faith, at the same time enables them to seek the 
kernel and discard the husk. If, however, it is meant to 
imply that the explicit attitude of less cultured devotees has 
been to regard these beliefs as symbolic, the view appears in 
the main mistaken. One thing, at least, the psychology of 
religion has even so far taught us, and its recognition is 
necessary for all further study — that the “ objects ’’ of a 
religion are intensely real to its adherents, that faith in the 
actual truth of its doctrines and in the efficacy of its practices 
is fundamental. Unless this fact is duly appreciated the 
whole spirit of religion must be misunderstood. 
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The distinction of what is looked upon as real and what 
ai merely symbolic also arises with reference to objects of 
art used in religion. iThroughout much of their earlier 
development at least, religion and art influenced one 
another immensely; religious ideals and feelings supplied 
the motive to the artist, and the work of art inspired the 
onlooker with similar emotions. But while in lower stages 
the image, for example is treated as though a real physical 
home of the god, in the higher stages it is regarded simply 
as a symbolical expression of the idea rej^resented by the 
god. In as far as the objects of religious adoration make 
their appeal to the masses of the people the study of these 
objects is sometimes more helpful for a comparative study 
of the actual religious feelings of the masses than a perusal 
of the sacred scriptures, which, except in very recent years, 
could be used only by a small proportion of the adherents 
of any religion. In the comparative study ^of religion in 
art the fact that some religions or sects oppose particular 
forms of art indicates a peculiarity of character, and by 
reaction accounts for some of their traits* Jews and 
Muslims are forbidden to represent the sacred in human or 
other ‘‘earthly” form, although their sacred books poetically 
refer to the “ eyes ” and “ hands ” of God, In contrafct 
with this the ancient Greeks, Hindus, and Buddhists, have 
utilised art in this form to a very great extent as an 
expression and an adjunct to religious worship. For our 
purpose the subject of comparative iconography must be 
approached from the standpoint of the psychology of the 
underlying religious motives in the production and worship 
of the images. The light which such invesiivation might 
throw on the religious needs of the masses should be great. 
For example, there must be some important ground, not 
merely historical but also psychological, why the Buddhism 
which ultimately triumphed in China and Japan includes 
images of “ gods ” practically if not entirely identical 
with the Hindu Brahmauical deities. Buddhism affords an 
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excellent illustration of the different impression which 
might be obtained 011 the one hand from the canonical 
scriptures, and on the other from its art and practice, and 
how vital it is for an adequate study of the religion that 
one be made to supplement the other. Nearly all that is 
here said with reference to religious sculptures applies 
equally to paintings. Again it may be, as Fergusson sug- 
gests, that Buddhist, Hindu, Muslim, and Christian religious 
architecture are historically related and show marked 
resemblances in the main features. Nevertheless, close 
comparison reveals differences in such architectural develop- 
ments among diverse peoples, suggestive of the divergences 
between the outlooks of the different religions, 24 

A further aid to the understanding of religious ideas and 
sentiments and of their relative importance in the popular 
mind, and frequently also of historical relationship between 
religions, exiiits in the study of the symbols and ritualistic 
signs. ■ The lotus and the cross have become filled with 
meaning for Hindus ( and Buddhists ) and Christians 
respectively. Investigations into the detail of symbolics 
reveal that here more intimately than elsewhere magic has 
become bound up with religious practice.25 

Music, vocal and instrumental, is not only one of the 
most impressive forms of expression of the feelings and 
sentiments of the singer, but also a leading means of arous- 
ing like emotions and resolves in the mind and heart of the 
hearer. More perhaps than any other source the compara- 
tive study of religious music should give us an appreciation 
of the intimate and dominant feeling tones and attitudes 
of the religions. The comparison will concern itself not 
merely with the differences in kind, but also with the 
relative amount of use which is made of music. Singing 
and dancing are common elements in primitive religions to 
arouse feelings of ecstasy, as for example in the Shamanism 
of Korea. Music has been widely used in religious revivals. 


24. 25. For literature see Appendix B. 
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as e. g. by Tukaram, Kabir, Chaitanya, and almost always by 
Protestant revivalists. Even a highly cultured Amida 
Buddhist monk in Japan used this aid.26 Guru Nanak and 
the earlier Sikh gurus owed much to it. The religious worship 
of the orthodox«Muslim is practically devoid of music, except 
such as the chanting or intonation of the Quran. It is 
instructive to^notice that singing amongst Hindus is found 
chiefly with the Taishnavites, attached to Bhakti, the 
passionate adoration of a personal God. A great similarity 
of impression is made by some of the Indian melodies and 
some of the mediaeval Christian chants. Yet between^these 
both and moderu Christian hymns there is a vast difference. 
All these similarities and differences, which deserve to be 
carefully studied, are related eventually to similarities and 
differences of ethnic and religious character. 

Research in the Comparative Study of Religions may 
take one of two main forms, a wider or a narrower. The 
narrower consists of the comparative examination of two or 
three religions only or of particular periods of the history of 
two or more religions. Dr. Farneirs Greece and Babylon 
and 0 . H. Becker’s Christianity and Islam are examples of 
this type. The wider study gathers its material from all 
sources: with certain limitations this has been the more 
common up to the present time. But the research has been 
concerned with what is roughly described as “ Primitive 
Religion; ” as in the works of Jevons, Fraser and Marett. 
The final aim of the specialist in the Comparative Study of 
Religions is of the wider type. The range must, however, 
be extended: the most advanced modern religious attitudes 
especially should be included. The wider study will be aided 
immensely by the narrower comparative studies which 
specialists in specific languages or in the history of particular 
religions may make. 

26. Kuya -shonin, otherwise known as “Ichi Hijivi” or sage in the 
street, in the Kamakura period, A. D. 1192-1333, used to dance in the 
street in ecstasy and employed the dancing “ neu-tutsu ” ( lit. recitation 
of the name of the Buddha ) as a means of evangelism. 
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The science is empirical. Its first aim, its chief aim, is 
to survey the facts of the similarities and the differences of 
religions. It should not, however, be a mere collection of 
parallels and divergences, but also a systematisation of 
them. In comparing religion with religion, historically or 
otherwise, effort should be made to discover principles of 
connection between the different elements. As in the 
Natural Sciences, hypotheses should be formed uniting many 
facts under general ideas indicating their relationship. 
Certain religions, for example, emphasise personality through- 
out: God is personal; immortality is personal; the highest 
life is one of personal affection and love,- the historical with 
its insistence on the importance of individual and social 
activity, especially moral endeavour, is recognised. A con- 
ception of an impersonal Absolute is found most commonly 
associated with belief in some form of absorption and loss of 
individuality,; with a greater emphasis on the mystical and 
on intellectual contemplation rather than on moral effort; 
and so also with asceticism and a neglect of the social and 
the historical. The concomitant feelings also differ, at 
least relatively: the former encourages a personal affection, 
responsibility, penitence, and joy; the latter the feelings of 
submission, dependence and mystical ecstasy. 

Certain fundamental principles of method, obvious 
though they are, are all too often violated by students of 
religions. In comparing living religions the educated view 
of one ought not to be contrasted with a popular view of 
the others, but educated conceptions and practices with 
educated conceptions and practices. A modern view of one 
religion should be compared with a modern view of another. 
It must not be forgotten that owing to the lack of a general 
educational system the masses of people in some countries 
are at a much lower level of culture than in others. But at 
least since Feuerbach it is impossible to ignore the fact that 
the form of religious beliefs and practices depends largely 
upon the general level of culture. The religions of the 
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maBses in India and in different parts of Russia suggest 
comparison with the popular religious life of Europe in the 
Middle Ages rather than with the modern Christianity of 
the West. On the other hand in nearly all countries, in 
Egypt, India, Persia, China, and Japan, there are some 
minds who represent a general level of modern civilisation, 
and the question may be asked : In what way do these 
men of high culture in different lands agree or differ with 
respect to religion ? A comparison of such modern views is 
an important part of the science. Religious attitudes of 
our own time ought to occupy our attention and as earnest 
a consideration as those of the past. The most important 
question for today in the study of religious is this : How 
are sincerely religious men of different faiths thinking of 
their riligions ? What are the new forms in which they are 
trying to express the fundamental facts of their existence ? 
A study of the modern religious attitudes of the educated in 
different faiths might be made in various ways, as for ex- 
ample, a close examination of religious literature as distinct 
from theological, of religious periodicals and modern 
movements, and carefully drawn up questionnaires distribut- 
ed over particular educated classes and wide areas. Starbuck’s 
use of the questionnaire was extremely limited in its scope, 
even when considered from the point of view of Christian- 
ity. Nevertheless, it was a beginning of a method which 
has not been used as much as it might have been. 

The Comparative Study of Religions as a science does 
not start out from the standpoint of an a priori presump- 
tion in favour of one religion. For it each religion is a 
fact or a group of facts to be examined. Though the 
adherents of a particular faith claim that it is quite unique, 
having an authority different from every other religion, the 
attitude of science towards it cannot in consequence of this 
be altered. The careful thinker will regard the claim to 
superiority made by a particular community simply as one of 
the facts of that particular community. The claim is a 
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common one. The same must be said concerning sacred 
writings which are represented as a direct revelation from 
God, and therefore as authoritative and final: as, for ex- 
ample, the claims made for the Bible, the Koran, and the 
Vedas. The Comparative Study of Religions will note in 
each case when such claims are made and the forms they take; 
no arbitrary limitation of the enquiry can be made in con- 
sequence of the claims, any more than on the authority of a 
body of priests, or of an individual dignitary. 

The task of the Comparative Study of Religious is neither 
destructive criticism nor apologetic defence of religions in 
general or of any religion in particular. Yet it is extremely 
improbable that a sympathetic consideration of the various 
religions will not in some way affect the students’ or 
the mere reader’s general attitude towards religion. The 
practical importance of a correct understanding of the 
modern ten^lencies in religions it is impossible to over- 
estimate. Differences of religions not properly understood 
divide peoples and individuals. What is at present required 
for the evolution of religion and for its study, is not that 
men shall abandon their specific religions for another, but 
shall endeavour to find by thoroughgoing methods the best 
that their own religions can be. Different religions may 
have contributions of a special kind to make to the religious 
wealth of humanity. A religion ought not to be discarded 
until all the good it contains is secured. To consider religions 
as they are, to examine them by a scientific method^ 
and thus to get the material for a valid judgcaent of their 
worth, is to make a big step towards mutual understanding, 
and to set the seeds of what may lead to a worldwide 
recognition of a fundamental conception of what the highest 
religion should be and include, and lead further to co- 
operation towards the attainment of common ideals. 

27. It has been singularly unfortunate for all branches of Theo- 
logy, but especially for the comparison of religions, that those engaged 
in the study, have been so frequently officially interested in a 
particular religion. 
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lu the Comparative Study of Religions it is fundamental 
to resist a tendency to form a conception of religion simply 
by throwing into relief the common denominator of religions. 
From the outset it must be insisted that the elements of 
contrast^ are often at least as important as those of similar- 
ity. They are in some instances more important in that 
they are the aspects in which one religion is superior to 
another. In the past the partisans of a religion have 
emphasised the differences, and scholars, trying to be 
impartial and scientific, have put attention almost solely 
upon the resemblances. If this requirement is remembered 
in its fullest implication, it will not be possible to contend, 
as did Mr. E. Clodd,28 that every advance in the Comparative 
Study of Religions leads to the conclusion that the compon- 
ent parts are the same and the variety due to the distribu- 
tion of the parts. 

Again, the problem of the origin of similarities and of 
differences is only incidentally one for this science: it is 
more especially a question for the History of Religions and 
the Psychology of Religion. For, in the investigation of 
the evolution of religions generally, it will become increas- 
ingly possible to classify religions in families, and also to 
decide when similarities are due to original contact or later 
transmission. The psychological study of religion should 
help to show what elements are due to common qualities of 
the human mind. Caution is also necessary against a wrong 
use, for apologetical purposes, of the results of the Com- 
parative Study of Religions. A belief or a practice is not 
necessarily justified because it is almost or entirely universal, 
on the plea that it reveals a common need.29 Nevertheless, it 
may with some force be argued that adequate grounds for 
such generality must exist, and in the absence of any strong 
opposing reasons of a different kind, the virtual universal- 
ity of a belief or practice will be strongly in its favour. 

ia] Quarterly Review {July 1907 ). 29. See Figgis. J. N. The Gospel 
and Human Needs. 1907 and my Human Needs and the Justification of 
Religious Beliefs. X91S. 
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Is the Comparative Study of Religions concerned with 
the consideration of the relative values of different beliefs, 
practices, and emotional attitudes or of religions as wholes? 
Does it include a comparison of values ? At the present 
juncture a diversity of opinion on this matter must certainly 
be admitted : it would be pure dogmatism to assert that the 
negative is the only possible answer. Nevertheless, strong 
reasons may be given in favour of the negative view. The 
problems and the tasks of the science are very great without 
this. The best work that has been done so far has undoubt- 
edly been almost entirely free from such comparisons, so 
that we are only consciously advocating the line most often 
taken previously. The chief reason is that to make a com- 
parison of values some standard is required. How is this 
to be obtained ? To adopt any particular religion as the 
standard would be in the highest degree arbitrary. On 
the other hqpd, to investigate this standard must be regard- 
ed as one of the main problems of the Philosophy of Religion, 
which itself does not come to a knowledge of a standard 
by mere abstract thinking but by critical examination of 
the available data. It will aid the development of a 
Scientific Theology to keep its specific disciplines as clearly 
defined as possible. Thus the History of Religions will 
supply the material for their Comparative Study, which will 
systematise it in a particular manner to become the subject 
matter of the Philosophy of Religion. 

It should be recognised that over and above all 
other difficulties in treating religions as objects of scientific 
research is that of falling, either on the one hand into a pure 
naturalism, or on the other, into an arbitrary introduction 
of spiritualistic conceptions. The former endeavours to 
give an account of religious experience as merely subjective 
states in relation to no world except that of sense perception. 
In this the enumeration and consideration of external factors 
gives the appearance of a truly objective treatment. The 
idea of God, as a subjective fact, will be recognised. But 
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God as a real power, objectively distinct from the idea in 
the mind, is left entirely out of account. Against such a 
position it may reasonably be maintained that God, as a 
real power, is as objective a factor in the religious develop- 
ment of the human mind as any factor whatever. Thus, it 
is unjustifiable to neglect the possibility, certainly believed 
by most religions to be an actuality, that God is in 
immediate contact with the souls of men, and is the chief 
factor in their religious development. No writer who has 
had any genuine appreciation of the philosophical questions 
here involved has been able to adopt the purely naturalistic 
attitude. On the other hand the arbitrary introduction 
of the activity of God must likewise be discountenanced, 
but again, what is regarded as arbitrary will depend upon 
our conceptions of His nature and of His activity in 
relation to men.3o 


30. We thus pass defitiiUly to discussion included in the Philosophy 
of Religion. For some literature on this subject see Appendix B. 
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THE SOURCES AND NATURE OF RELIGIOUS TRUTH 

There is no one starting-point for the Comparative Study 
of Religions determined by the nature of the facts them- 
selves. We are actuated by merely formal considerations in 
choosing to embark first upon an examination of the ways 
jn which men have supposed they have acquired the know- 
ledge embodied in religious beliefs and practices and 
associated w^th religious emotions. 

Nowhere is there satisfactory evidence of a transition 
from a state of ncn-religion to that of religion, but almost 
everywhere may be found examples of the process from less 
to more insight in religion. In this it is essential to notice 
that though an external factor may seem to be the immediate 
cause of transitions, it is rarely, if ever the sole or more 
important one. Not infrequently the same external factor 
has been experienced many times previously without occasion- 
ing the particular type of experience now associated with 
it. To take an example from a sphere entirely different 
from that of religion: many men had seen things fail before 
Newton saw the apple fall which set him on the train of 
thought leading eventually to the enunciation of the Law of 
Gravitation. Even Newton himself must often have seen 
things fall previously. So also in the realm of religion: 
although some external fact may have been, especially in 
the earlier stages, the occasion of advance or at least of 
change in religion, the main factor has always been the 
contribution from within the individual mind. The changes 
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introduced in religions in their higher stages have indubit- 
ably been due to the initiative of paiticnlar iudivid nals, and 
it is tul) to be snppohed that in their manner and degree it 
was thus in earlier times also. 

From the earliest times in the histories of all peoples, 
there seem to have been men who have exercised special 
religious functions. The father of the family in the widest 
sense, the patriarch, generally embodied in himself the 
special religious offices of the family, and the chief perform- 
ed the leading part of the religious functions of the tribe. 
The tribal chief may have been the tribal patriarch, or have 
obtained his position by established prowess in conflict with 
other tribes, or in restraining the unruly factions within 
the tribe. So, in many instances, the leading part in the 
religious functions came to be taken by men who appeared 
to give evidence of possessing some particular powers. Thus 
arose the distinctive class of priests and magicians. 

If it is supposed, as to us appears the most reasonable 
procedure, that the earliest form of religion was Nature- 
worship preceding any notion of soul, at that stage there 
was nothing that might be called knowledge except the 
immediate presentations of the senses and the experience of 
the emotions aroused. At its most primitive levels Nature- 
worship includes simply the emotions of wonder, joy, and 
fear, occasioned by the more striking phenomena of Nature. 
It is the object of Nature itself, not any spirit “within ” 
or “ beyond ” the object, which is worshipped. 

With the more definite rise of the notion of spirits and 
the postulation of spirits as causing the changes in Nature, 
that is, with the rise of Animism, came more specific concept- 
ions of the way in which knowledge on religious matters 
could be obtained. For questions arose as to the wishes 
of these spirits, and the ways in which they should be 
approached. From this time forms of divination began. 
Divination consists in the interpretation of particular 
phenomena. The main aim was to learn about the future. 
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and the prospects of success of various courses of action, 
and this could only depend on the intentions of the gods. 

The knowledge supposed among primitive peoples to be 
obtained from the spirits or gods by methods of divination 
may not seem religious when judged by later conceptions.! 
Nevertheless, in so far as the practices implied a trust in the 
gods they arejin the line of religious development. To those 
who could understand, the stars might reveal coming events 
of good or evil omen. Even to-day astrology appears to be 
widespread in the East, and this not simply among the most 
ignorant classes. Hindus and even Parsis in India have the 
horoscopes of buys and girls examined before finally arrang- 
ing a marriage. In ancient Babylon one section of the 
priests made periodical reports to the king on the conjunc- 
tions and movements of the heavenly bodies, ascertaining 

I. Practices of divination arc frequently regarded simply as a farm 
of magic, but this is open lo objection. Dr. Codrington, for example, 
treats of divination, dreams, prophecy, solely in his chapter on magic. 
See The Melanesians \ Their Anthropology and Folklore. Oxford 1891. 
Undoubtedly here, as in most aspects of early religion, magic and 
religion are closely associated. Hut divination is sometimes magical 
and sometimes religious. If the phenomena interpreted are supposed 
to be caused by the spirit in order to communicate wdth men, 
they are religious. Divination can only be conceived as magic 
when it is supposed that there is a certain compulsion from the person 
performing a specific act so that the spirit mtist give the information 
desired. The tendency in the latter instance is for all thought of the 
spirit to disappear and to be placed solely on the external means and 
on exact performance. Dr. Jastrow ( Aspects of Religions Beliefs and 
Practice in Babylonia and Assyria. New York. 1911 p. 21T ) remarks 
that the Babylonian astrology merits attention “ both as an example of 
the pathetic yearning of men to peer into the minds of the gods, and 
of the influence that Babylonian -Assvrian astrology exerted throughout 
the ancient world. Adopted by the Greeks, and welded to Greek modes 
of thought and Greek views of life, ( it ) was handed on from gerera- 
tion to generation through the Middle Ages down to the very threshold 
of modern science. ” I( may have passed into Europe chiefly 
through the Saracens. In the court of the Abbasid Caliphs and of the 
Muslim kings of Persia and India the ( Astrologer ) played 
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whether they portended good or evil 2 The very ‘‘primitive” 
Bushmen of South Africa believe that “ the stars know the 
time at which we die ’^3 and “ the star tells us that a bad 
thing has happened at another place ”.4 Amongst the 
Romans the augurs would interpret the flight of birds, and 
the priests the entrails of the victim of the sacrifice. The 
Sea Dyaks of the present day consult the omen birds before 
starting on a war expedition. 5 The withering of the sacred 
fig tree in the Roman Forum presaged some momentous 
event for the nation : the rustling of the sacred oak made 
the will of the deity known to the Greeks. There may 
have been some connection with the influence of spirits in 
the reputed earlier belief in Japan that words caught by 
chance from passers-by would solve a doubt or question to 
which otherwise it was impossible to got an answer.6 The 
interpretation has been given that it was because the 
smoke of Cain’s sacrifice did not rise directly towards 
heaven, that Cain supposed the non-acceptance of the 
sacrifice by Jahveh.7 

A step forward is made when certain mechanical means 
are deliberately arranged so that the god might indicate his 

an important part e. g. Nizami Urii/i says dial the services of the 
scribe, the poet, the astrologer, and the physician, arc indispcnvsable. 
Though with regard to later developments Dr. Jastrovv may be right 
in maintaining that the theory is lelaliwly abstract, assuming “a 
co-ordination between occurrences on earth and phenomena observed 
in the heavens ”, (p. 209 ) it seems to us that the beginnings of 
astrology were at least as early, if not eailicr, than other forms of 
divination. 

2. L. W. King : History of Babylon. 1915. p. 189. 

3, 4. W. H. I. Bleck and L. C. Lloyd : Bushman Folklore. London 
1911 p. 389. 

5. K. H. Gomes : Seventeen Years amon^ the Sea Dyaks of Borneo, 
ign. p. 79. 

6. B. H. Chamberlain : The Classical Poetry of the Japanese. 1880 
P- 58 — 59 called yufu-ura or “ evening divination ” because practiced 
in th« evening. 

7. Genesis IV. 
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will through them, and thus the counsel of the god might be 
definitely sought. This has been called by Dr. Jastrow 
“ voluntary ” divination as distinct from “ involuntary, ” 
such as the previously given examples. The most elaborate 
system of diviiiation was probably that of ancient Babylonia 
in the inspection of sheep livers. “ The soul of the animal 
( i. e. in the sacrifice ) is attuned to the soul of the god, 
becomes one with it. Therefore, if the signs on the liver 
of the sacrificiai animal can be read, the mind of the god 
becomes clear. To read the deity’s mind is to know 
the future. The diviners of the Masai and the Nandi 
shake pebbles out of a buffalo horn and the answer depends 
oii whether the number thrown out is odd or even. Tibetan 
Buddhists also cast lots to get information from spirits. If 
wc accept the view that the term II rim in the Hebrew scrip- 
tures refers to a means for casting lots, this is definitely re- 
ferred to as a method l)y which the Ijord ” was thought to 
C( mmuuicate with meu.o Even in New Testament times the 
practice must have remained, for the Christian Apostles cast 
lots — with prayer — in order that they might know God’s will 
an to whether Barnabas or Matthias should take the place of 
Judas . 50 It can hardly be supposed that the same idea does 
not underlie most other similar instances. Pre-Islamic Arabs 
divined by means of arrows upv)n which different possibili- 
ties were written, as My Lord hath commanded me ; ” 
“ My Lord hath forbidden me. ”*5 Amongst the Chinese 
it was thought possible to obtain knowledge by means of 
grain ,] 2 though the exact mode of procedure is not known, 

8. Jastrow : ibid p. 144. Lectures HI and IV are most important 
discussions in this connection. 9. See /. Samuel \ XXVIIL 6. 

10. Acts of t/ic A fostlcs, J . 26. 11. Imam Kazi 

12. Among the backward Hhi el, Naika, and Dhodia tribes of Gujerat, 
especially the goddess worshipper.s, and even among more educated 
Gujeratis grain is brought to the priest at the time of sickness. 
The grain has been .passed some times aiound the head of the sick 
person, and the priest examining it, indicates the cause of the evil, and 
how it is to be overcome. 
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The efchical and religious clement is evident in the passage : 
“ Be careful each of you in your conduct 
For the grace of God is not conferred twice; 

With a handful of grain I go out and divine 
How I might be able to become good. ” 

As the underlying principle and the general attitude is 
the same, mention may be made here of the widespread prac- 
tice of opening at random a sacred book, and regarding the 
passage upon which one’s eyes first rest, or the most fit^dng 
passage on the page when read through, as conveying a special 
revelation from God. The practice is common among Muslims, 
and the Sikhs, and has frequently prevailed among Christ- 
ians. It was })robably most prominent among Protestants : 
an interesting allusion to the practice as amongst “evangelic- 
al ” Christians is found in George Eliot’s Adam Bede. But 
even so great a personage as Augustine seems to have been 
affected by the same thing. Once hearing a child repeating 
“ Take up and read ” he interpreted it as a command from 
God “to open the book and read ”. “ 1 seized, opened, and 
in silence read that section on which my eyes first fell 
This in fact was the turning-point of his life, for “ instantly 
at the end of this sentence, by a light as it were of serenity 
infused into my heart, all the darkness of doubt vanished 
away ”.i3 

The Chinese believed that revelations came by means of 
marks on the back of a tortoise, and in this connection we 
have an excellent example of how in relation to such begin- 
nings late and higher developments have been made. We 
are told that over three thousand years ago, estimating 
roughly, the so-called King Wen, the virtual founder of the 
Chow dynasty wrote sixty-four short essays symbolically 
expressing various teachings on moral, social, political and 
other matters. He is represented as having arrived at these 
teachings by the interpretation of sixty-four signs, which 
he, or the Emperor Fu Hsi (centuries earlier) had elaborated 

13. Confessions. Bk. VIII. ( xii ) 29. trs. by E, B. Pusey. 
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from eight signs, believed to have been divinely revealed 
to Fu Hsi on the back of a tortoise or dragon. They come 
down to us centuries later,i 4 embodied in the sacred book 
The Canon of the Ghanyee in the form: — 


Wind 

Fire 

Hills 


Sky 

Marshes 

Water 

Thunder 
Earth — — 


The value of this example is that it sugirests how, by 
additions and modifications through new inUroretation 
epringing from within the minds 0/ individuals^ from such 
primitive beginnings of divination something of value may 
gradually be elaborated. 

Of all means by which men in earlier times thought they 
received information from the gods, dreams and visions 
were the most common. Properly to appreciate this fact it 
is necessary to free oneself from the more enlightened view 
that dreams are not as real as waking life. To the early 
mind dreams must have been eminently real. In them relig- 
ious places, practices, and ideas are supposed to have become 
known. The Hebrew Jacob had a dream in which he learnt 
that the place in which he was was “holy, ’’15 and he received 


14. See H. A. Giles : Confticianism and its Rivals. 1915 pp. 3-5. 

15. Genesis XXVIII, 
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a promise of the land around it. Amongst the peoples of 
ancient Mexico nearly all messages were supposed to be receiv- 
ed from the supernatural world in dreams and visions.i6 
Artificial means were frequently adopted to induce what 
appeared to be the same as the ordinary dream state. At 
Delphi some sort of vapour or smoke brought about the 
supposed condition of inspiration of the person who 
uttered the oracle. Amongst the American Indians the aid 
of drugs was resorted to. The plant Soma associated with 
early Aryan religion may have been a source of some form 
of exhilarating and intoxicating drink, inducing a state of 
ecstasy. Even Aristotle regarded dreams as the means taken 
by the Divine power to make revelations to men. Egyptian 
inscriptions relate how a king came to a temple to seek 
Divine wisdom and “ turned away from this mysterious 
interview with face lit up and heart full of joy, because he 
had heard the god speak to him ‘ as a father to his son. ’ 17 
In Buddhist and Christian legend may be seen good examples 
of the belief that higher beings communicated through 
dreams and visions. Mary, the mother of Jesus, and her 
husband Joseph are both represented as having had visions 
concerning Jesus. Maya-deva, the mother of Gautama 
Buddha is described as learning in a dream something of the 
greatness of the son to be born to her. 

Even from the earliest times, the leaders of religion 

eventually the class of priests — must have given to their 
utterances the sanction of messages or commands from the 
gods. Nevertheless, in most religions of history, there is a 
fairly clear distinction between those who carried on the 
ordinary cults, and those who ventured to speak from ex- 
periences of their own — sometimes from dreams or visions, 
sometimes from mystical ecstasy or reflective contemplation. 

lO. ERE. IV. p. 782. 

17. ERE. IV, p. 792. Maspero supposes that the priest spoke in the 
name of the God, but it may have been that he was aware of the divine 
response directly in his own soul, in some form of vision. 
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These latter are best called “ prophets. ” The moral and 
religions prophet, as the revealer of the knowledge of God, 
gained through his own personal religions experience, must 
have existed at earlier stages than there is record of. For, 
with the prophets of history we are already at a high stage 
of spiritual evolution.18 Just as intellectual and artistic 
advances, even in their primitive stages, presuppose men of 
more than ordinary ability and insight, so also there have 
been men of keener moral sensibility, religious sentiment 
and feeling than that of the majority of those around them. 
These are the prophets and the saints. At all times they have 
been distinguished by the intensity of their religious life. 
The prophet is convinced of his grasp of divine truth : he 
feels that he is in such communion with the divine that he 
is able to obtain a fuller and purer knowledge of it than his 
fellows. He is filled with the desire, which he usually ac- 
cepts as a duty, to preach and thus to convey his knowledge 
to others. He speaks with the voice of conviction rooted in 
the intensity of his own experience, which it is psychically 
impossible for him continually to doubt. With the force of 
emotion generated in his own soul, he sets forth the ideas 
which have come to him : and he proclaims them to be the 
word of God. A man so filled with enthusiasm will be 

18. Zarathustra stands out with grandeur and moral iorce amongst the 
first and greatest of prophets. The ancient Hebrews undoubtedly were 
pre-eminently the people of prophets, as the peoples of India were of 
ascetic saints. Between the two arc the vast differences of the Semitic 
and the Aryan temperaments. In the former the emphasis is on moral 
earnestness ; in the latter on rational conviction and the feeling of 
calm attainment. In the former the upward striving of active achieve- 
ment; in the latter the bliss of actual achievement is in the forefront 
of attention, Parsis regard Zarathustra ; Jews, Moses ; Muslims. 
Mohammed as respectively the greatest of the prophets. Orthodox 
Christians look upon Jesus as more than prophet and saint, thougli ad- 
vanced liberal views often describe him simply as such. Similarly 
Gautama Buddha has been accorded a character distinctly superhuman. 
Modern scholarship is, however, in this case also insisting on more at* 
tention to the empirtcal facts of history. 
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influenced by it in his daily life : thus the prophet is often, 
though not always, a saint. The saint lives as though con- 
scious of an intimate relation with the divine. His conduct 
towards others manifests the influence of his relationship. 
The saint may not be a prophet : he may teach in no other 
way than by the manner of his life. His character and his 
acts, his demeanour and his sayings, may reveal something of 
the nature of the good, and thus of the knowledge of God, 
to his fellowmen.19 in the presence of the prophet and the 
saint, the average man feels something of their “ spiritual 
wiana.” From the known character of prophets and saints in 
the higher stages of religions, we have to postulate in their 
degree similar outstanding individuals in their own 
particular circumstances in the earlier stages.20 


19. “It should be noted that the Catholic Church alone dares 
canonise saints and say to the world : ‘ See, these are the best of my 
children, whom I place on the high altar, that you may admire them, 
and borrow from their beautiful lives what is lacking in your own : 
for as they lived in accordance with the principles and the faith of 
Catholic morality, they are worthy to be your models. ” But in order to 
be beatified “ one must have performed at least two well authenti- 
cated miracles, ” and “ to secure canonisation two more miracles must 
be proved”. Canon Hughes de Ragnan. The Vatican. 1914 pp. 79-82. 

20, The study of hagiology will not be complete until the lives of 

the saints in different countries and religions have been historically 
and systematically compared. The psychology of the saints with some 
comparisons of saints of different religions is discussed in Henri Joly; 
The Psychology of the Saints 1913. Dr. S. Curtis: Primitive 

Semitic Religion 'Today 1902 gives examples of Jews, Christians, and 
Muslims worshipping at the shrine of a saint in a manner suggestive 
much rather of the offerings made to a primitive local god. For the 
Christian Saints the reader of English will turn to Alban Butler: The 
lives of the Fathers, Martyrs, and other principal Saints. Dublin n. d, 
andS. Baring Gould: The Lives of the Saints. Edinburgh 1872.3rd 
ed. 1914. The Muslim Saints were mostly Sufis. The author of 
Tadhkiratu'l-Awliya ( ed. R. A. Nicholson 1905 ) p.13 says that after 
the Quran and the Traditions of the Prophet nothing surpasses the 
8ayin|[s of the Saints. 
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Quiet contemplation and reflection have presented them- 
selves to philosophers in all ages as the way to divine know- 
ledge, and it has been followed by not a few religious 
teachers, Gautama Buddha came to enlightenment after 
years of meditation: the light that came to him was the 
light of knowledge. The Yogi endeavours to abstract his 
attention from all the transitory sensations, ideas, and feel- 
ings of the passing moment, that he may obtain a perception 
of eternal universal truth^ The Jain Tirthankara Mahavira, 
for example, gained thus the highest degree of knowledge, 
Kevala juana, or omniscience. This is the method of 
religious insight insisted upon by most philosophical forms 
of Hinduism.2T 

Another manner in which men in the past believed 
knowledge came from the gods was through angels, gener- 
ally conceived as a super-human form of spiritual being. 
Angels are supposed to have come to the patriarch Abraham: 
in fact, the Hebrew Scriptures contain continual reference 
to the “ angel of the Lord.” So also in the earliest Christian 
books the belief is found : “the angel of the Lord” came to 
Zachariag and announced the birth of John the Baptist.22 
The “ angel Gabriel, ” came to Mary the mother of Jesus 
and told her of the character and work of the son who 
was to be born to her.23 In later times the followers of 
Mohammed also supposed that the same angel Gabriel 
appeared twice to the Prophet. 

Amongst many peoples the belief has prevailed that the 
gods have come to earth in an incarnate form, as animals 
or human beings, in order to give knowledge to men 
and in other ways to aid them. It appears to have been 
more prevalent amongst the Aryan or Indo-European than 
among the Semitic peoples. Yet though the Hebrews did 
not definitely accept the idea, they believed that Jahveh 

21. On this see C. R. Jain : The Kry of Knowledge. Arrah, India, 
1915. and The Practical Path Arrah, 1917. 

Luke I, II. 25. Luke J, 26. 24. Bukhari. Cairo ed. pp. 3. 
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himself came dowD and wrote the Ten Oommandments on 
tables of stone, and further, spoke to Moses “ face to face.’^ 
The Druzes are said to consider the sixth Eatimid Caliph 
as the last and most perfect manifestation or incarnation of 
the deity. 25 The North West Amazons believe that “ the 
good spirit Neva, ” evidently regarded as the chief spirit, 
came to the IndianB.26 In the Hindu beliefs in the avatara^ 
the descents or incarnations of Vishnu, the idea is perhaps 
more profusely developed than anywhere else. Although 
divine incarnations are usually conceived as having other 
purposes besides that of giving men knowledge, the teaching 
of truth has been an important feature in most conceptions 
of incarnations. 

The development of what is called religious knowledge 
cannot rightly be considered as at any time quite independ- 
ent of the efforts of human intelligence and the vagaries of 
the imagination. A very large part of the contents of relig- 
ious beliefs and the implications of religious practices is 
due to the reason and the imagination of men striving to 
reach an understanding of and a satisfactory mode of 
relationship with external nature and their fellowmen. 
Mythology and magic, the artistic and the moral, historical 
fact and legends blend here with rational philosophy and 
the spiritual truths of the prophets. The lowest and the 
highest known religions include descriptions of the universe 
neither purely rational, nor definitely spiritual; descriptions 
due to early efforts of reason in contact with insufficient 
data, and swayed by more or less uncontrolled emotion. 
The ideas thus obtained were expressed in song and epic 
poem and passed on orally, especially in association with 
social religious practices at the assemblies of people at the 
festivals. 

Thus, the Rig-Veda the oldest part of the Hindu scrip- 
tures; the Gathas, the oldest Zoroastrian literature; the Book 

*5. E. G. Browne :A Literary History of Persia. 1906 I f>. 398. 

a6. T. Whiff en; The North West Amazons. 1915 222. 
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of Odes in China; the Hebrew and Babylonian Psalms; the 
Granth Sahib of the Sikhs, are all^ in the form of hymns. 

If religion is taken in the wide sense, such epics as the 
Gilgamesh epic; the Iliad and the Odyssey; the Ramayana 
and the Mahabharata; and the Norse Sagas are surely as 
closely connected with the religions sentiments of the peoples 
concerned as the various historical and legendary episodes of 
the Hebrew scriptures. The earliest Buddhist canon is 
clearly composed of supposed discourses and sayings of 
Gautama Buddha and his first disciples and of rules for the 
Order, all of which were capable of being easily learnt. The 
continual repetition of the early beliefs in this form led to 
their fixity in the mind, and this fixity was one cause of their 
being regarded as authoritative and final.^; 


27. The process of growth, and also of modification, by expurgation 
and otherwise, of a traditional book is excellently illustrated in Gilbert 
Murray’s: r/jc Rise of the Greek Ef>ic. 2nd ed. igii. As Dr. Murray 
points out, pp. 210-213, the Iliad and the Odyssey are first met in 
clear history recited at the Panathenaea, the greatest of all the 
festivals of Athens, though they must have been recited at the 
great Ionian gatherings before this. It is important to note the great 
difference between the mainly poetic purpose in these Greek epics as 
handed down to us and the religious purpose of the Hebrew scriptural 
narratives. The same is to be said of the Norse vSagas, which though 
probably the chief means of conveying beliefs concerning the gods, 
and encouraging the appropriate attitude towards them, were pre. 
dominantly inspired by a purpose not definitely religious. That the 
Sagas are in part religious may be seen from the summary in the 
introduction, pp. XXI-XXVII, of the Walter Scott Library ed. of 
Volsun^a Saga: The Story of the Volsungs and Nibelungs, tvs, by William 
Morris, n. d. Yet, “the connection between the mythology and the re- 
ligion of the people is very slight, for the poet’s hand has been at work 
adding grace and humour, re-interpreting in the light of fancy rather 
than of truth. ’’ Olive Bray: The Elder or Poetic Edda, commonly 
known as Saemund's Edda. London 1908. Introd. vii. It depends very 
largely on the characteristics and tendencies of the different peoples 
whether such traditional literature takes predominantly one form or 
another, as for example, a religious or an artistic character. 
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Sacred Scriptures 

The existence of writings regarded as sacred and authori- 
tative is of such importance to a religion, and the know- 
ledge of the attitudes adopted towards such writings by 
the devotees in the particular instances so essential for un- 
derstanding the general outlook that brief indication of 
positions in some religions are here given. The similarity 
of the claims made for these sacred scriptures suggests a 
basis in some genuine need. The lack of definite scriptures 
- especially after the establishment of writing - seems to 
imply that the religion is comparatively primitive. 

The essentially rudimentary character of the Shintoism 
of Japan is suggested by the apparent absence of anything 
which may strictly be called sacred scriptures. There are 
some norito or prayers for use in worship, which probably 
are of early date. The historical chronicles, the Kojiki,28 
and the Nihongi,29 have acquired some respect amongst the 
priestly class, as the earliest systematic account of the 
stories of the gods, and of the origin of Japan and its 
peoples: but they are not to be regarded as scriptures. 

Taoism, which evidently assumed a more systematic 
form from earlier elements, 30 through the work of Laotze, 
would make his collection of maxims and reflections its 
chief authoritative book. The story is told by Sz’em Khien 
that Laotze, wishing to withdraw from the world, passed 
over the frontier of the West. At the request of the guard 
of the pass he wrote down his thoughts before retiring into 
seclusion. These form the Tao-teh-Jcmg. It is probable that 
many of the maxims, and possibly also the general attitude, 
go back to early times. Two other books are said to have 
attained greater popularity amongst the ordinary Taoists : 
t he Kan ying peen, or Book of Rewards and Punishments , 

28. Translated by B. H. Chamberlain : Kojiki, Transactions R. A. S. 
Japan, vol. x. Supplement 1875. 

29. Translated by W. G. Ashton : Nihongi. 2 vols. 1896. 

30. See E. H. Parker : Studies in Chinese Religion 1910 Pt. II. 
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and the Yin chih wan or Book of Secret Blessings. Both 
are collections of ethical maxims : e. g. If you form in 
your heart a good intention, although you may not have 
done any good, the good spirits follow.3i ” Neither however 
has any very explicit reference to the non-ethical doctrines 
of Taoism . 32 

As Confucianism regarded as a widespread system also 
arose out of earlier elements, so the Chinese Classics which 
are considered the Canon of Confucianism are accepted more 
or less by Taoists. Dr. de Groot definitely asserts that as 
teaching the ethical and political wisdom implied in the 
principle of the “ Tao ’S the Confucian Classics are Taoist 
books. Confucianism is much rather an ethical than a dis- 
tinctly religious system, as may be seen especially from the 
works attributed to Confucius, and in the four Shu, The 
five King contain material of a very early date and have 
more resemblance to other sacred scriptures. TheASViw King 
or l^ook of History ; the Shi King or Book of Poetry or 
Songs ; the Li Ki or Memorials on Bites of Social Life 
suggest their nature by the titles. The Yih King or Book 
of Changes is a composition of matter of early dates includ- 
ing religious and ethical notions associated with forms of 
divination. The Hsiao King^ the Book of Filial Piety is 
ethical. There seems to be no general claim for these 
writings to be regarded as any form of divine revelation, 
except such as is implied in the divination in the Book of 
Ghanges.34 

31. R. K. Douglas : Confucianism and Taoism 1906. p. 270. 

32. James Legge has a translation of “T/zc Tcxis of Taoism. SBE. 
vols. xxxix ; xl. E. H. Parker gives a translation of the Tao-leh-kin^ in 
the book mentioned. J. M. de Groot : Kcligion in China. New York 1912 
p. 1 88 mentions an edition of the Taoist Canon published in 1598 
containing “ probably between three and four thousand volumes. ” 

33. ibid p. 40. 

34. The Classics of Confucianism are translated by James Legge 
in SBE. vols. Ill, XVI, XXVII, XXVIII. 
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The sacred literature of Egypt is said to be of consider- 
able extent, but not very much of it has yet been edited, or 
by translation 35 made accessible to the non-Egyptologist. 
What has appeared is connected predominantly with the 
requirements for the future life. The “ Pyramid Texts ” 
of the Book of the Dead are, says Dr. Wallis Budge 
“ ancient religious compositions, which the priests of the 
College or school of Anu succeeded in establishing as the 
authorised version ”36 in the first six dynasties. The claim 
made in later versions, that certain chapters were the work 
of the god Thoth was probably due to their antiquity and 
place in tradition. For though the selections of the texts 
used in the different copies of the Book of the Dead was 
determined in part by developments and changes in matters 
of doctrine, certain selections were considered no doubt as 
“ absolutely necessary for the preservation of the body of 
the deceased in the tomb and for the welfare of his soul in 
its new state of existence. Traditional selections would 
probably be respected and recent selections approved by 
any dominant echool of religious thought in Egypt were 
without doubt accepted ’\37 Tradition also appears to have 
determined the sequence of sections to some extent, although 
each section was originally “ a 8 e])arate and independent 
composition written with a definite object. ”38 

Other books are collections of hymns, such as The 
Lamentations of Isis and Nephthys, and the Book of the 
glorifying Osiris in Aquerti. Another book, partly compos- 
ed from the Book of the Dead is the “ Book of the Breaths 

35. English translations have been published by E. A. Wallis 
Budge, as follows : The Book oj the Dead. The Papyrus of Ani in the 
British Museum. 1895. 

The Egyptian Heaven and Hell. Being the Book Am-^Tuat, The 
Book of Gates, and the contents of the books of the other 
world described and compared. 3 vols. 1905* 

The Book of the Opening of the Mouth, 2 vols. 1909. 

The Liturgy of Funeral Offerings, 1909. 

36, 37, 38. The Book of the Dead, Introduction pp. xxvii, xxvi, xxx. 
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of Life, made by Isis for her brother Osiris, for giving new 
life to his soul and body, and renewing all his limbs, that 
he may reach the horizon with his father the Sun, that 
his soul may rise to heaven in the disc of the Moon, that 
his body may shine in the stars of the constellation Orion, 
on the bosom of Nut. ”39 

So again the sacred literature of Assyria and Babylonia, 
as far as we yet know it, consists of ( a ) Magical Texts or 
Incantations ; ( b ) Hymns to the Gods ; and (c) Penitent- 
ial Psalm8.4o “There is,’' says Dr. Rogers, “ a great spiritual 
history between the first and the last of these forms of liter- 
ature, but the sad element in it is this, that this spiritual 
history does not represent a growth that sloughed off the 
lower form as the higher was attained. ” The stories and 
myths, especially those with something of a cosmological 
significance, as that told in the tablets called by Dr. King 
The Seven Tablets of Creation and the Gilgamesh epic, were 
the means by which the ideas concerning the gods were 
transmitted. Much in these resembles the early Hebrew 
narratives, suggesting mutual influence or a common source. 

The Parsis recognise the Avesta ( or Zend-Avesta, i, e. 
the Avesta with Commentary ) 4 i as most authoritative in 
matters concerning the divine knowledge in their religion. 
The later Pahlavi texts frequently refer to it as a “ revel- 
ation The Avesta itself starts with the statement : 

Ahura Mazda spake unto Spitama Zarathustra The 
prophet prays fervently for understanding of the benevolent 
mind of God, for the “ word which is the mathra of welfare 
and immortality “ Do thou reveal unto me thy nature 
0 Ahura, ( the power of thy attributes ) and those of 

39. P. Le Page Renouf : Religion of Ancient Ei^ypt. 1880. />/>. 207-8. 

40. See R. W. Rogers: The Religion of Babylonia and Assyria. 1908. 
Lectures III, IV and V. p. 144. Also S. Langdon : SihiLcrian and 
Babylonian Psalms. Paris 1909. 

41. L. Mills in An Exposition of the Lore of the Avesta. Bombay 
1916, says that “ Avesta ” and “ Veda " would both mean “ Sacred 

lore p, I gL pp. 13-15. 
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thy kingdom, and by these the blessed gifts of thy good 
mind. ^’42 Much of the Avesta is in the foim of questions 
asked by Zarathustra, and answers given by Ahura Mazda. 
But the prophet is represented as a reformer rather than as 
the revealer of a new religion. Prequent reference is to be 
found to the “ first teaching “ I will declare this world's 
first teaching, that which the all-wise Ahura Mazda hath 
told me .”43 In the later exposition, in the Dinkard, it 
appears that this teaching was given to the first man : 
“ Gayomard, who was the origin of mankind and the first 
king of the world, was the first to accept the religion from 
the creator. ”44 Further developments of the theory of the 
origin are suggested in the statement that According to 
the tenets of the Zoroastrian religion God first made the 
Ahunavar or Yatha ahu vaeriyo, which is in the form of a 
hymn. From the three clauses or sentences of the Ahunavar 
have originated the scriptures or Avesta comprised respective- 
Ij in Gatha, Date, and Mathre; and from the twenty-one 
words composing the Ahunavar, seven to each sentence, have 
originated the twenty-one Nask 8.”45 However, the Gatha were 
‘ told by Ahura Mazda to Zarathustra. ’ The three chief 
evidences that the faith is the word of God are, says the 
Dinkard; “First that it contains perfect wisdom. Second, 
that it contains more of the truth than other faiths. Third, 
that to him who is anxious about religion it gives a com- 
plete knowledge about the existence of God. ”46 

There is no faltering utterance in the faith of Mazda it 
is “the most imposing, best, and most beautiful of all reli- 
gions which exist, and of all that in future shall come to 

42. Yasna xxxiii SBE. XXXI p. 78. 

43. Yasna xlv. SBE. XXXI, p. 126. Mills says: “The ‘first’ teaching 
was a prominent idea with the Zoroastrians. Z. is called in the later 
Avesta the paoiryotkaesha. He hardly plays the role of a reformer in 
the Avesta. lie is mentioned after others chronologically, not as 
repudiating them. He might better be termed reviver. ” 

44. Dinkard. ed. Sanjana 1874. I. p. 29. See M, Dhalla ; Zoroastrian 
theology. New York 1914. p. 11. 

45. Dinkard I. p. 2n. cf. IV. p. 248. 46. VII. p. 467. 
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knowledge. Yea, to Ahura Mazda do I ascribe all good, and 
such shall be the worship of the Mazdajasnian belief”.47 It is 
a sin to teach one of the faithful another faith-another law, 
( or as the Commentary say8-“ a creed which is not ours ) 
Zarathustra is to be final : he prays to the great Lord : 
“ Make it clear that I am the guide for both the world8,”48 
When Angra Mainyu tempts the prophet to renounce the 
religion it is by the “ word ” that be is overcome. This 
may possibly mean a spell, but equally well that it is by the 
divine truth that evil is overcome. “By this Word will I 
strike, by this Word will I repel.’Mo And the truth, the sav* 
ing truth, “ the word well-spoken, “ the bounteous word 
of reason,” is “ the most true religious knowledge, Mazda- 
made and holy.” The Gathas “are guard irns and defenders/’ 
“spiritual food” and “clothing” to the soul. In the Visparad 
the sacred writings are made the object of worship; but not 
only in their spirituality : “We sacrifice to the chapters of 
the later Yasna, and to its metrical lines, its words, and word 
Btructure”;5o “We worship all the words of Zarathustra, ”51 

47. Yasna xii, 9. SBE, XXXI p.250. 48. Vendidad viii SBE. IV loi. 

Ahura Mazda chose Zarathustra from the entire corporeal world to 
be the prophet of the Mazdayasnian religion^ on account of his good 
qualities, consummate thought, perfect intellect, superior to all in good 
thoughts, words, and deeds ; able to remove the miseries of dumb, and 
crippled, possessing the power of keeping men aloof iroin sin ; 
securing means to help the pious; and having the highest appreciation 
of the Mazdayasnian religion. Dinkard II. p. 125. In Dmkardtd, 
Sanjana. Vol IX pp. 618-9 insight into the future is ascribed to him. 

49. Vendidad xix. SBE. IV. p.2t2. 50, Visparad xxiSBE.XXXI p.362. 

51. Yasna Ivii SBE. XXXI. p. 298. M. Dhalla : p. 344 refers to 

the belief that “The mere utterance of the sacred texts would 

produce marvellous effects.” Shapur II is stated to have fixed the canon 
of the texts. English translations of Parsi canonical and traditional texts 
are: SBE: IV. V. XVIII. XXIII. XXIV. XXXI. XXXVII.; A.H. Bleek 
Avesta 1864. J. H. Moulton : The Gathas in Early Zoroastrianism 1913. 
P. B. and D. P. Sanjana : Dinkard 13 vols. 1872-1912. Bombay. P. B. 

Ganj-i Shayigan and Andarz-i Atarpati Maraspand, Bombay 
1885. H. J. Asa : 4 rda Vira/, Bombay l 87 ?» 
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Concerning no sacred scriptures have there been so 
many different opinions as to origin and nature as of those 
of the Hindus. 52 The “ pious sages of old ” are said to 
have “conversed about sacred truths with the gods”, to have 
been “ associates of the gods ” , “sons of the gods ” , “ born 
from Agni Vasishtas, whose hymns “ cannot be followed 
by any other bard” is “the son of Mitra and Indra”. The gods 
and the sages resemble one another : “Agni is wise”; “Agni 
is a most sage ruhi ” “ Indra is a priest : Indra is a rishi ”, 
The hymns are “ divine The sage confesses “ Thou(Indra) 
didst stimulate the poet in the composition of his hymns” . 
and prays “ sharpen my intellect like the edge of an iron in- 
strument”. “Indra and Varuna, I have seen through austere 
^^rvour that which ye formerly gave to the rishis ; wisdom, 
understanding of speech, sacred lore ”. From these, and 
other texts, it seems, as Muir maintains, that some of the 
ancient sages of the Rig Ycda considered the hymns as due to 
some form of divine inspiration. In later thought, more pro- 
fusely than in other literatures, more elaborate theories and 
ideas arose. The verses have a definite divine origin; spring- 
ing from Time drawn forth by Brahma they are yet eternal. 

52. Tlie subject is discussed in considerable detail in J.Muir: Sanskrit 
Tc,\ts vol iii ; The Vedas ’.Opinions of their authors and of later Indian 
writers on their origin, inspiration, and auihoriiy. 2nd ed. 1873. The 
above is obtained chiefly from this source. The authoritative writings 
are divided into S'rnii, and S'mitri. The former include the four Vedas 
the Saiihitas, the Brahmanas, the Araiiyakas, and the llpanishads. 
The S’initri is not so well defined. It certainly includes the legal codes 
such as the Manusniitri, The Bha^avad^ita and possibly much more 
of the Mahabharata, and the Ramayana, would seem to occupy as 
prominent a pla'^e as any literary compositions in Brahmanical Hin. 
duism English translations are : SBE. I. XXII XV. XXVI. XXXII. 
XLI. XLII. XLVI also II. VII. VIII. XIV. XXV. XXIX. XXX. XXXIV. 
XXXVIII. R. T. H. Grillith : The Hymns of the Rig-Veda I, II 1897; 
The Hymns of the Sama~Vcda. I, II, 1893-1907; The Hymns of the 
Atharva-Veda I. II. 1916, 1896. The While Yajur-Veddi. 1899. all Ben 
ares. Whitney W. D. Atharva-Veda Sanhita, Cambridge U. S. A. 1905* 
^ee also the series Th^ SaQred BqqHs of the Hindus, Allahabad 1909. 
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It would be difficult to carry the idea of the authority of the 
Tedas further than does the Code of Manu where it 
is maintained: “A Brahman who should destroy these three 
worlds, and eat food received from any quarter whatever, 
would incur no guilt if he retained in his memory the Rig- 
Yeda. Repeating thrice with intent mind the Sanhita of the 
Rik, or the Yajush, or the 8aman, with the TTpanishads, he 
is freed from all his sins. ’^53 

Changes of attitude towards the Vedas are relative 
to the particular movements. Various passages in the 
Puranas claim an almost equal authority for themselves 
as for the Vedas. 80 again the Mahabharata is said to 
out-weigh the four Vedas together. In course of time a more 
systematic discussion of the authority of the Vedas arose. 
Thus, Madhava describes the Veda as the book “which makes 
known vedayatl^ the supernatural {lit, nonsecular) means of 
obtaining desirable objects, and getting rid of undesirable 
objects ....... It has been said * men discover by the Veda 

those expedients which cannot be ascertained by perception or 
inference: and this is the characteristic feature of the Veda .’54 
S’ankara “ is never tired of declaring that S’ruti is the one 
source of knowledge in matters transcenling the senses. ’'5- 
Passing over the centuries an example of the orthodox Hindu 
attitude is found in the modern revival in the Arya Samaj, 
Swami Dayananda, the founder, himself said : “ The 
four Vedas, the repository of religious truth are the word 
of God”.5h They are absolutely free from error and the supreme 
and independent authority in all things. Lajpat Rai writes of 
the Swami’s teaching: “ The Vedas were the word of God: 
they had been revealed in the beginning of creation for the 
good of the race: they alone were the primeval revelation. ”57 

P. C. Ray : Mahabharata, 14 vols. Calcutta 1H93, I\I. N. Dhatt 
Ramayaiia Calcutta 1896 L. D. Barnett : The Bhagavad Gita n. d. For 
selections; ]. Muir: Sanskrit Texts. 5 Vols. 

53. Muir : ibid p. 25. 54 Muir p. 67-8, 

55. Lingesha Mahabhagavat : Philosophical Review, I. p, 28. 

57* Lajpat Rai; The Arya Samaj. 1913 pp. 83. 79, cf, pp. 43. 
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The name “ Pitaka ( baskets ), applied to the 
writings held to be authoritative by the Buddhists suggests 
that the canon consists of collections. This is confirmed by 
au examination of the contents. In a way the contents of 
the Pali Tripitaka correspond to the three “ jewels The 
Sutra-pitaka is regarded as representing the discourses of 
Gautama Buddha ; the Vinaya-pitaka, the rules of the 
Order ; and the Abhidharma-pitaka, the fundamental 
Doctrines.SS The authority of these collections seems to 
rest solely on the view that they contain actual teachings of 
the Buddha or early material of traditional authority, 
in harmony with those teachings. Much in the writings 
suggests that it was handed down orally. 

The Pour Sacred Truths which occupy so fundamental a 
place in Gautama’s doctrine were not “ handed down ” to 
him, but as he sat in contemplation under the Bo tree , 
enlightenment came to him : “ There arose within me the 
eye, there arose the knowledge, there arose the understanding, 
there arose the wisdom, there arose the light And 
this knowledge gave him emancipation. When Mara, the 
tempter, would have him let go the hold on this life, and 
so enjoy Nirvana completely, he replied “ I shall not die , 
0 Evil One, until the brethren and sisters of the Order and 
until the lay disciples of either sex shall have become true 
hearers, wise and well trained, ready and learned, versed in 
the scriptures until they, having thus learned the doc- 

trine, shall be able to tell others of it, preach it, make it known, 
establish it, open it, minutely explain it, and make it clear — 
until they, when others start vain doctrine, shall be able by 
the truth to vanquish and refute it, and so spread the wonder 
working truth abroad”.6o He gives to his followers directions 
concerning the testing of any claims to the truth or validity 
of any doctrines or practices: “ A brother may say thus : 

5S. This is , in fact , only roughly the case , much in one might be 
equally well in either of the others. 

59,60. IhcBoQkofihc Great SBE. X.I. 1882 p. 151,43. 
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* From the mouth of the Blessed One himself have I heard, 
from his own mouth have I received it. This is the truth, 
this the law, this the teaching of the master. ’ The word 
spoken brethren by that brother should neither be received 
with praise nor treated with scorn. Without praise and 
without scorn every word and syllable should be carefully 
understood and then put beside the scripture and compared 
with the rules of the Orde^’^6I If it is in harmony with 
these two, the saying is to be accepted as from the Blessed 
One, otherwise it is to be rejected. Whether there was 
anything actually written at the time of Gautama, to 
correspond with what is here called “scripture and 
“ rules of the Order ” , even whether cthis passage is 
itself an interpolation can hardly be decided with certain* 
ty. Some definite formulas must have been transmitted 
from those who, constantly in his company, had heard 
his frequent statement of fundamentals, and his typical 
illustrations. To these the Buddha is reported to have 
himself referred before his death : “ It may be Ananda, that 
in some of you the thought may arise : The word of the 
Master is ended, we have no teacher more. But it is not thus 
Ananda that you should regard it. The truths and the rules 
of the Order which I have set forth and laid down for you all, 
let them, after I am gone, be your teacher ”.62 

In the earliest Buddhism Gautama is just an ordinary 
man who after considerable effort attained what seemed to 
him enlightenment. He is represented as debating with him- 
self as to whether he will teach it to men. Later, however, he 
is depicted as though with miraculous biith he came especi* 
ally to earth as a guide to erring mortals. The Blessed One 
himself is represented as having saidi^a “Know Vasettathab 
from time to time a Tathagatha is born into the world, a 
fully enlightened one,* blessed and worthy, abounding in 

61. ibid SBE. XI. p. 67. 62. SBE. XI. 1I2. 

* Note the difference from .the account of Gautama’s years df 
{search for enlightenment. 63, Tcvigga Suiia ; SBE. XI, 
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wisdom and goodness, unsurpassed as a guide to erring mor- 
tals, a teacher of gods and men, a Blessed Buddha. He, by 
himself thoroughly understands and sees as it weie face to 
face this universe - the world below with all its spirits and 
the worlds above, of Mara and of Brahma, and all creatures, 
Samanas and Brahmans, gods and men, and he then makes his 
knowledge known to others. The truth doth he proclaim both 
in its letter and its spirit, lovely in its origin, lovely in its 
progress, lovely in its consummation, the higher life doth he 
make known in all its purity and in all its perfection”.64 


64. The histoi y of llie growtli of the different attitudes of the various 
Buddhist sects to llic question as to what eonstitnlcs the authoritative 
canon of scripture is of great interest, but no one has yet dealt with the 
whole subject. Not only the canons of the two main divisions of the 
llinayana school, but also the various editions, especially those of the 
Mahayana school, such as the Tibetan and the Chinese^ contain dif- 
ferences Books became absorbed into the canon partly through historical 
error, owing to the fact that later writers assumed a mode of writing 
siinilai to the known traditional texts, or because political or other 
influencevS led to their inclusion. Most Western writers have all too 
frequently limited themsehes to the Pali literature of Buddhism, barely 
refcning to the Sanskrit texts and the later Chinese and Tibetan canons. 
See T. \V. Khys Davids : Buddhi^m\its llhiory and Lticrainre, 1896. 
K. Mitra has references to Sanskrit texts in u/ 

Calcutta i8vS 2 and S. Beal’s Btiddliisl Literature in China 1882 and 
Catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese 1871 are useful though 
said to be not always accurate. English translations arc: SliK: X. XI. 
XlIJ. XVlI. XX. XXI. XXV. XXVI. XLIX. C. A. X T. W. Rhys 
V3.\k\b: Dialogues 0/ the Buddha 190O. D. M. Strong; Caaiia 1902; 
Cowell, Rouse and others; The Jatakas 1895-1909. J. H. More : Iti 
Vntiaka New York, 1908 Mrs. Rhys Davids : Psalms of the liartv 
Buddhists 1 . II.; also with Shwe Zan Points of Controversy 

( from Katha-Vatthn ) and Compendium of Philosophy. K. ], Saunders 
The Dhammapada in Wisdom of the East Series. H. C. Warren’s 
Buddhism in Translations is an excellent selection of typical passages. 
6th impression 1915. See also. T. Suzuki: The Aaakcniug 0/ Faith, 
T. RichsLrd: The Guide to Biiddhahood, Shanghai 1907, and The New 
Testament oj Highev Buddhism, Edinburgh 1910* 
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The sacred literature of the Jains is sapposed by the 
Jains to contain the teachings of Mahavira and some of his 
disciples. As Mahavira is believed to have attained Icevala 
jnana or omnihcience, these books are accorded very great 
authority and respect, No external form of sanction seems 
to have been developed with regard to these works, but each 
individual is expected to come to the appreciation of the 
truth by careful study, generally under the instruction of 
the monks or nuns of the different orders. They consist of 
statements of the rules of conduct for the ascetics, of the 
requirements from the householder, of metaphysical treatises, 
and accounts the lives and teaching of the saints and 
teachers />5 

The ancient Hebrews and their successors the Jews have 
from very early times regarded themselves as in possession 
of a special revelation from God. It is immaterial to decide 
vhen any parts were first committed to writing, but it is 
clear that from the time of the solemn reading of the Law 
by Ezra, after the return from exile, it was reverenced as 
the one source of religious knowledge, the perfect embodi- 
ment of the will of God and a binding rule of daily life 
It was not till long afterwards that agreement was reached 
rmd the canon of scripture more or less definitely fixed, 
Trobably a Council held at Jamnia in about A. D. ‘JO had 
much to do with making the final decisions. Josephus, 

65. Jain literature is known but little to non-Jain scliolars, but it appears 
as though very much of value awaits licre closer iiivestij^ation. J'>'or 
an account of the literature see A. Guerijiot: Essai dc lUbliogra/^Iiic 
Jaina. 1906. also J. L. Jaini : Ontlhics of Joiuisni. Cambridge 1906. 
pp. J34-146, where the literature is somehow associated with (lie total 
number of combinations of the sixty-four letters of the alphabet. P. C. 
Nahar and K. Ghosh : Au Epitome of Jainism Calcutta 1917. pp. bpo- 
69^1. Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson. The Heart of Jainism 1915. pp. ii-uL 
16. Also SBE. vol. XXII, XLV. A series of Sacred J^ouks of the Jainas 
is begun by the Central Jaina Publishing House. Arrah. The first 
volume Draiya Samgraha (with translation and notes) is an instructive 
metaphysical and ethical work. 

66. R. L. Ottley ; The Religion of Israel. Cambridge 1905 p. jSs, 

8 
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writing at about the same time, suggests the basis upon 
which these decisions were made. Nothing was to be 
accepted later than Artaxerxes, because then “ the exact 
succession of the prophets ceased ”.^7 Those who decided 
which books are canonical were “inspired”, 

The sacred books contain not merely the history and 
religious hymns of a “ peculiar people ” especially raised up 
by God, but more essentially His revelations through Moses 
and the prophets. The Torah, - the revelation supposed to 
have been given to Moses - is central. The supreme position 
accorded to it may be seen from the saying of Rabbi Jose, 
the son of Kisma : “ Five possessions the Holy One, 
blessed is He, possessed in His world, and these are 
they: The Torah, heaven and earth, Abraham, Israel, and 
the house of the sanctuary ”, “ Torah, whence? because 

it is written, The Lord possessed me in the beginning 
of His way before His works of old The Law “ is 
a tree of life to them that grasp it, and of them that uphold 
it, everyone is rendered happy. Its ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all its paths are peace”. Further, “The Law 
of the Lord is perfect, restoring the soul : the testimony of 
the Lord is faithful, making wise the simple”.7o As perfect, 
it is complete and immutable. “God, the Immutable, gave us 
an immutable Law ”.7i That is one main reason why the 
Jews rejected the claims of Christianity and of Islam. 

The attitude of orthodox Judaism is best summed up in 
the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth, of the thirteen 
principles of the Jewish faith formulated by Maimonides. 

i)y. See 11 GracU : Hisfory of the Jcics. vol. 3i, 328-332, 

08. M. Friedlaiidcr : TcAtbook of the Jc\oish Religion^ 9tb. cd. 1915 
p. 44.11 

69. C. Taylor : Sayings of the Jewish Fathers. Cambridge 1877. 
p. 1 18 also Proverbs VllI 22. 

70. Ss : Authorised Daily Prayer Book of the United Congre- 

gaiion of the British Emf ire. London, 6th ed, 1900 p. 69, 67, These 
passages are said after and before reading the Law. 

71. Friedlander, p, 46. 
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I firmly believe that all the words of the prophets are 
true “ I firmly believe that the prophecy of our teacher 
Moses was a prophecy in the truest sense of the word, and 
that he was the chief of the prophets, both of those before 
him and those after him “ 1 firmly believe that the 
Torah, at present in our hand, is the same that was given to 
our teacher Moses, peace be with him ”, And “ I firmly 
believe that this Law will not l>e changed, and that no other 
Law will be revealed by the Creator, blessed be His Name.”;- 
The revelation by Moses is for all generations, and this 
because God spoke “ mouth to mouth ” with Moses, and 
“ not in dark speeches ”.73 “ There hath not arisen a 

prophet since in Israel like unto Moses, whom the Lord 
knew face to face ”.74 

Christianity, originating amongst the Jews, as ostensibly a 
development of Judaism, accepts the Hebrew sacred writings 
as included in the Old Testament.75 These, however, were 
treated with greater freedom by Jesus and the early dis- 
ciples than by the orthodox rabbis. The additional books 
contained in the New Testament were gradually decided 
upon, the selection being determined “by the sensm fidelimiy 
by the general feeling of believers rather than by any 
definite act. ”7^> “ The early Christian idea was rather of 

inspired men than of an inspired book But “ the 
transition is an easy one, as the writings of inspired 
men would also be inspired An examination of some 
of the writings themselves suggests that the authors 
had little notion of this inspiration. ^:>t. liuke, simply 
states that “it seemed good to him,” having traced the 

72. See Friedlander pp. 43-46. For Maimonides’ own discussion on 
revelation see “ The Guide to the Pcrplcxf^d trs. by M. Friedlander 
2nd ed. 1910. 73. Numbers xii. 8. 74. Deuteronomy xxxiv. 10. 

75. The literature on the subject of the nature and authority of 
Christian Scriptures is vast. References may usually be found to it in 
any good Bible dictionary or book on the history of Christian doctrine. 

76. J. F. Bethunc Baker : An Introduction to the Early History of 
Christian Doctrine . 1903, p, 42. 44. 
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course of all things accurately, “ to write in order ” 
the thing^B which many had previously related . 77 This 
appears to be also the character of the other synoptic 
gospels: they are an account of the life, teachings, and death 
of Jefius. The fourth gospel, however, from the ontset 
represents Jesus as the true light, as the divine Logos, “the 
word become flesh”. “No man hath seen God at any time; the 
only begotten Son, which is in the bosom of the Father, he 
hath declared Him”. 7 ^ Hence the writing is a represeutatiou 
of this divine revelation and incarnation. The Acl^^ of the 
Apoatlea makes no claim to be more than a mere record of 
the doings of the early church. The Catholic and Pauline 
hinstles are simply the utterances of leading minds of early 
‘^Tjristian days. The. Uivelaticn of St, John appears nothing 
really dilfcrciit from much of a profuse extent of 
apocalyptic.d literature prevalent at that time. 

'1 hough the early Councils did not define in what sense 
the writings are “ inspired ” , Tertullian describes the 
scriptures as the “ letters ’’ and “ words ” of God. Ireuaeus 
supposes that the Holy Spirit guided the writers so that 
they could make no mistakes and use no misleading words, 79 
We shall not follow the history of the theory of verbal 
inspiration, but it is interesting to note that Dr. Burgoo^ 
preaching before one of the older English Universities so 
recently as 1*^61 could say : Every book of it ( i. e. the 
Bible ), every chapter of it, every syllable of it, ( where 
shall we stop ? ) every letter of it, is the direct utterance of 
the Most High, faultless, unerring, supreme”. Even where 
this conception is not held the authority of the scriptures is 
still maintained. Holy Scripture, says a Roman Catholic 
writer is the Word of God, the source of all theology, the 
necessary basis of preaching and Christian teaching ”.8i 
The Articles of Religion agreed upon by CQn\o cation for 

77. St. Luke I. 18. 78. Si, John I. 1-4. ~ 

79, J. F. Betliune Baker : ibid, p. 46. 

80, Quoted by J, L. C .iipeuter: Liberal 1 h colony in England. 1^10 p.2. 

81, Canon Hughes de Kagnau : The Vatican, 1914 p. 402. 
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the English Church in and still authoritative, declare : 

“ vi. Holy Sciipture containeth all things necessary to 
salvation ”, and this is followed in Art. vii by a list of the 
books constituting Holy Scripture. Those of the New 
Testament are expressly stated to be those which “ are com- 
monly received The Council of Trent - held at different 
times between 1545 and 1563 - declared its acceptance 
“with an equal feeling of piety and reverence of all the books 
of the Old and Nt^w Testaments”. 

The Quraii''^^ claims within itself be to a ‘‘ sign ” sent by 
God, a “ reminder, ” “ a light, ” “ a guidance, ” and “ a 
warning,” the “ spirit ” as well as the “ giver of glad 
tidings.” It is “ a mercy ” from God, “ a rcvidation from 
the Lord of worlds.” “ For every period there is a book,” 
but the Quran maintains that it is the coufirinatioii and 
completion of all that have gone before. So also it is 
perfect : “ Verily it is certain truth.” “ There is no 
crookedness therein.” God is the source of the Quran and 
He guards it. He has promised to keep it from any addition, 
omission, alteration, and iuterp datiim.^^j To the Muslim, 
thc’efore, the Quran h Kalam Aliahy — the word of God. Tn 
later ages discussion arose as to whether the Quran was 
created or eternal. In any case it has always been held to 
have been revealed to men through the Prophet Mohammed. 84 

82. Th(^ term Oiiran is literaUy “ eollcetions, cf. Tabari ; vol. xxix 
p, 102 ; Kabir : vol, i. p. 183. Imam Raqhib said ; “ It is called 
Ouran because it sums up the teachings of the .scriptures.” ViJe 
lUikaii. Calcutta ed. p.i 19 It also means “ what is or should be 
read”; “recitation" or “reading"; sec Sura Ixxv. 17, 18. also 
T. \Y. Lane : Arabic English Lexicon 1885. 

83. Quran : iii 104, v 18, vi 19, IT4, vii i, x I, 56, xi xiv 2. xvi 91 ; 
104; xxxii. I, 2, xxxvL 2, 3 4, xxi 50, xxiv. i, xxvi. i, 4 xxeii, 0, xxviii. 
86. xxix. 46, 37, 50, 51. xliv. l. 2. xlvii. 6 li. 55, xxiv. 33, 34,45, xxxii, 
15. 31, xxxvi. II 69, 70, xli. 2, 40, 41, 43.44’ 52, 53, xxvn 85, 8(), xvii 9. 
XX. 99, 100, xxvii. 79, xxvui. 1, xxxv. 28, xlvi. 9, 11. iv 84 x 38, xii in, 
vi 93, xiii 38, vi 104, xv.9. 90, 

84. The beginning and the manner of the revel ition are described 
ip the Traditions. At the age of forty Mohammed began to spend his 
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The climax c»f the theory of revelation of religious truth 
in a divine book is reached in Islam. In the latest 
BuffHsh translation of the Quran, it is maintained : ^^5 
1. That the whole was written down in the lifetime of the 
IIolv Prophet by his own direction; 2. That the whole was 
committed to memory by the followers of the Prophet 
in his lifetime; 8. That -the arrangement of the verses in 
each chapter and of the chapters themselves was eftecbed 
in the lifetime and under the direction of the Prophet; 4. 
That the collection under the orders of Abu Bakr was no 
more than a collection of the different writings in one 
volume, in accordance with the arrangement observed by the 
Prophet. 5. That the differences of the readings do not 
affect any important alteration in the meanings of the text. 

lime in meditation in a cave on Ml. Ilira. An angel came to him and 
asked him to read, clasping him so severely as to over-power him. 
After the third time he read the Sura called Iqra. Bukhari. 
Egyptian ed. p. 3 -4. Three years later the revelations began again. 
Muslim and Bukhari, on the aulhority of jabir, relate that the Prophet 
described this 1 was meditating on Mt. Ilira for a month and at 
the end 1 came down the valley and heard someone calling me. When 
I Irioked around I saw n » one. Again I heard the same call, but 
again 1 saw no one. Brnf when the call came a third time I looked 
up into the sky and found the angel Gabriel sitting on a throne in the 
air. Then 1 began to tremble very much and came to Khadija (the 
Prophet's wile ) and asked her to cover me with some clothes. There- 
upon she did so, and sprinkled water on me. Then God revealed to 
me the Sura Abniidathfhir." Vide : Mashriqulamvar by Hasan 
Saghani. Lucknow, p. 350. Bukhari and Muslim also relate on the 
authority of Ayesha that the Prophet, asked by Harith ibn Hishain to 
revelation came, replied ; “ Sometimes it comes as 
the ringing of a bell which is very near to me, and slops after I have 
learned the words by heart ; and sometimes the angel assumes the 
form of a man and speaks to me and I remember it by heart.” Bukhari 
also gives the statement of Ayesha that the face of the Prophet be- 
came flushed and hot at the time of the revelations, even in the biting 
cold. cf. Mashriqulanwar. By Hasan Saghani, Lucknow p. 305- 
Bukhari, Sahih, Egyptian Ed. pp. 3. 

85, 86. The Holy Quran. Woking. 1917 p. xxix. p. xcii. 
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The chief reason for insistence on matters such as these is 
the desire to feel assured of security and finality in religious 
beliefs, to possess what has been called an “ impregnable 
rock of Holy Scripture “ We know that not only has no 
other scripture ever advanced the claim of being a perfect 
and final revelation of the Divine will, as the Quran has 
done, but further, that every religious scripture revealed 
before the Holy Quran has undergone alterations in the 
course of Ume, and the Holy Quran is therefore the only 
Book that can be a true guide for au ever-advancing 

humanity. 

Although there is no elaborate theory of book revelation 
amongst the Sikhs, such as that for the Quran, amongst no 
religious devotees is the sacred book more reverenced than 
the Granth Saheh, The Granth Saheb is to the Sikhs virtually 
the embodiment of their ten gurus, who are considered to 
be as only one person, “ the light of the first guru^s soul 
having been transmitted to each of his successors. ''^7 The 
tenth and last guru, Gobind Singh, ordered the Sikhs to 
treat the Granth Saheb as the living gurus. It is thus kept 
in silken coverlets, and removed from place to place on a 
small couch. Before the Sikhs opien the book to read they 
recite : “prostrations and obeisance many times to Thee, 0 
God, who possessest all contrivances and art omnipotent I 
Beach me Thy hand, O God, saith Nauak, and save me 
from wavering. The Granth Saheb is a compilation 
which gradually grew up from the compositions of the 
different gurus. There have been in this process of growth 
two or three rcceusions, the largest being compiled by Bhai 
Maui Singh after the death of the tenth guru. The con- 
tents are chiefly hymns, but there are also mythological and 
other tales and maxims from the Puranas. The Guru Arjau 
one of the first to collect the existing material together 
adapted a Panjabi alphabet, Gurumukhi, for the purpose, 

ii;. M. A. Macauliffe : The Sikh Religion : /L Gurm, Sacred 
Writings^ and Authors. Orvford. 1909. Vol. I, xvi. 88, III 183, 
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maintaining that the compof-itions of Guru Nanak were 
worthy of a special character of their own.^Q Ordered by the 
Emperor JehaDgir, to erase certain hymns, the Guru replied : 
“ I cannot erase or alter an iota. lama worshipper of the 
Immortal God, the Supreme soul of the world. There is no 
monarch save Him, and what He revealed to the gurus, 
from Guru Nanak to Guru Ramdas, and afterwards to 
myself, is written iu the holy Graiith Saheb. It is certainly 
stated that prophets, priests, and incarnations are the 
handiwork of the Immortal God, whose limit none can find. 
My main object is the spread of truth and the destruction of 
falsehood, and if, in pursuance of this object, this perishable 
body must depart, I shall account it great good fortune”.9o 
(lurdwaras or “ temples ” are built for the reception of 
copies of the Granth Saheb. According to Macaulitfe, whose 
book is approved amongst the Sikhs “ the people admitted 
that God was speaking through Nanak’s mouth ”91 One 
day the first guru “disappeand into the forest and was 
taken in a vision to God’s presence, who said to him : 1 

am with thee.” “ 0 Nanak, to him upon whom My look of 
kindness resteth be thou merciful. My name is God, the 
Primal Brahiu, and thou art the divine guru .”92 Divine 
knowledge is obtained through the guru, but though the 
true guru may instruct, ‘ the story of the inelTable is in the 
heart.” And to one who greeted him “ The first name is 
that of God, the second that of the Prophet (i. e. Mohammed) 
Nanak replied : The first name is that of God ; How many 
prophets are at His gate ! ”93 


89. Some these hymns arc ancient or mediaeval hymns come 
down lioni Indian ^'aints ‘'taken down by Guru Arjan from the lips of 
wandering minstrels or disciples of the saints,” I. p. xxv. “ I'he Gurus 
appear to have been of Ihe opinion that God sends a divine guide 
whcne\er rcepiired by tlie condition of the age or country.” I. p. xli. 

90. Macaiiliffc. Vol. Ill 91-92. 

91 . Vol. I. 41 . 92^ L 34 . 93- 1- 35- 
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An examination of sacred scriptures suggests that they 
are collections of early stories, hymns, prayers, cosmological 
ideas, prophetic exhortations, moral precepts, the lives of 
saints, directions for the performance of rites and ceremon- 
ies, together often with historical narratives relating 
particularly to the peoples amongst whom the scriptures 
have arisen. The Quran has the appearance of a single 
book, but a survey of its suras and verses in the light of 
modern scholarship reveals that it also is “ collections,” in 
a sense the orthodox adherent hardly conceives. The pro- 
cess by which specific writings came to be definitely accepted 
as “ canonical ” or authoritative was in no religion simple 
and straight-forward. Divisions have arisen in the religions 
from differences with regard to the canonicity of certain 
books. Nearly all the theories concerning the authority of 
ihe writings and their sources have been evolved much later 
than the original elements constituting the main portions 
of the compositions. The motives of thtse theories, were 
chiefly two. i. The desire for unity among the adherents, 
supposed to be best attained by uniformity of belief and 
practice, certain traditional comp ositions being accepted as 
the basis of this uniformity, ii. The need was felt for 
certainty and finality in beliefs as a ground of .'reedom from 
the anxiety of doubt, and sO' also as a basis of peace and 
calm, even if not of positive satisfaction and joy. 

The priesthood has undoubtedly grown up as a distinct 
class more especially in relntion with the performance of 
religious rites than with tlio advance of religious truth* 
Prie'sts have acted as syeteroatisers and teachers of religious 
knowledge obtained chiefly through the inspiration of 
prophets and saints, and thic reflections of the philosophers. 
But the actual compilation of the books, the decision what 
books should be regarded rts authoritative, their preserva- 
tion and their interpretatici^, have by a natural course ot 
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events been tasks of the priests. Frequently they alone 
have had copies of the writings, and not seldom they alone 
had the training necessary for reading them. It could 
hardly be expected that in transmission such writings 
would be left unmodified in their contents. The gathering 
of the material together has left room for choice, and 
editiug and transcribing have given opportunities of omis- 
sion, interpolation, and addition, to the advantage of the 
priestly class. The systematisation of the Hindu scriptures, 
the S'rii/i, is clearly the work of Brahmins. The Manu*- 
s'mriti shows even more forcefully the influence of the priests. 
The greater portion of the Zoroastrian scriptures, particular- 
ly the later Avesta and the Dinkard, was the compilation of 
priests. The Vendidad, again a priestly code, shows this 
most clearly. Similarly in the Hebrew scriptures : the 
*i orally including essentially a priestly code, is accorded a far 
more prominent position than the writings representing the 
work of the prophets ; an emphasis due partly to the public- 
ation of the Law by Ezra, a priest. The manner by which 
priests have acquired tiieir positions, 94 by membership of 
certain priestly tribes or families, or by ordination to the 

94. The Hindu priestl}' caste is hereditary, claiming to be sprung 
from the liead of Brahma. The offices of dastur ( high priest ) and 
tnobed among Zoroastrians also pass by hereditary right in certain 
families. The “priests and levites, ” of the Jews consider themselves 
a parlicular branch of the people chosen by Moses, ostensibly accord- 
ing to the will of Jehovah. In rtlation to Buddhist laymen the monks 
occupy a position similar to that of priests : they are admitted to the 
Order after training and a noviiintc showing their fitness. Some 
branches of the Christian Church naairitain a doctrine of Apostolic 
•uccession, according to which only those are truly priests who have 
received ordination in a specific manner from others who have 
similarly received their authority in succession from the Apostles, 
especially Peter. The religion of IiBlain has no definite order of 
religious ministry. The Imam or leadler of prayer may be any one of 
the Muslim congregation. In all place s where there is a Muslim popu- 
lation there will be found one or more Moulvis, and these expound 
the doctrines of the religion. On questions of dispute the Moulvis of 
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office on the acceptance of the traditional doctrines of those 
already in office, has been a factor determining the mode of 
presentation of religious knowledge. Almost as important 
has been the character of their daily functions, which have 
cultivated a formalism in religion generally, and a more or 
less lifeless enunciation and repetition of doctrines. In all 
ages and climes there have been revolts against such form- 
alism. Gautama turned from the unsatisfying teachings and 
practices of the ordinary Brahmin priests of his time. The 
movement of Jainism, however far it may go back, appears 
from the absence from its scriptures of an) marked reverence 
for the Brahraanical caste, as probably also a reaction 
against a predominantly priestly religion. The Hindu 
saints like Chaitanya, Tulsi Dus, Tukaram, Kabir, and 
Nanak felt and strove to spread a spiritual as distinct from 
a formal recognition of religious truths. Little evidence of 
any such movements is recorded for the history of 
Zoroastrianism. Christianity arose largely out of the revolt 
of Jesus 95 from the legalism and mere traditionalism of the 
Scribes and Pharisees amongst the Jews. Throughout the 
history of Christianity, time after time, sometimes in extreme 
forms such as those of Montanism and the early Ana- 
Baptists, sometimes more restrainedly as with some of the 
Protestant reformers, and most especially perhaps in George 
Fox, the “Inward Light” and “the liberty of prophe yiug,” 
that is, the right to teach on a basis of free individual 
religious experience has been maintained. 

a suitable area may issue a Faiwa giving their considered opinion on 
the matter. In spirit Jainism, Buddhism, Protestant Christianity and 
Islam are opposed to any form of sacerdotal claims. Ultimately for 
them “ Priesthood is the birthright of every man ” as is emphatically 
contended by the Quakers. E Grubb: Wiiat is Quakerism ? 1917 p. 64 
It is important to note that the three great missionary religions. Bud* 
dhism, Christianity, and Islam have depended not on hereditary descent 
but on a moral and religious feeling of vocation for the supply of their 
priests or leaders. 

95. Sec e, g. Mark II. 15-18; 23-28; III. i, 2; VII. 1-23, 
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Even for the adherents of any one religion the possess- 
iou of sacred scriptures has never yet settled the question 
of religious truth. The further problem of interpretation, 
as conditions of language and culture have changed, has 
always led to noarked difTcrences of beliefs, and sometimes 
to verv diverse views coiiceruiug the nature and source of 
religious truth. In the histories of all the great religions 
certain types of interpretation are to be found. These are 
not, as a rule, f< uiid in isolation ; two or more are usually 
present, but the predominant emj)ha8is is on one. The chief 
methods may lie stated as follows, but it will be seen that 
they over-lap and form in no sense a logical division: 

i. The Traditional and Dogmatic. 

ii. The Literal. 

iii. The Rationalistic and Philosophical. 

iv. The Mystical. 

V. The Allegorical and Symbolical. 

vi. The Kabbalistic and Theosophical. 

vii. The Historical and Psychological in the sense of 
modern scholarship. 

The character of these different methods can only be 
briefly indicated here. 

The dogmatic interpretation is the mode of exposition 
common among priests or the chief leaders of the religious 
community. Besides the accepted canon of scriptures the 
priests claim to possess a living tradition handed down from 
their predecessois in the sacred office. In the course of 
time some such traditions have been themselves committed 

writing. But these again depend for their interpretation 
on the official body of the religious community. Prom this 
point of view^ the scrij'tures are to be interpreted by the 
priests in accordance with a more or less rigid body of 
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doctrine. Fundamental, if not complete, acceptance of this 
doctrine is required from those permitted to teach officially 
in the religious cvmiunnitj. The body of doctrine has fre- 
qusntly been formulated in an official confession of faith or 
creed : henceforth all officially recognised interpretation 
must conform to the creed. The sacred sciiptures are not 
the basis of the religions life, but a form of its expression 
having a distinct place in the organisation of the community 
and to be accepted ns interpreted l>y the community in 
which they have grown up. 07 

96, Official creeds have been adopted usually by organised 
piicsthoods. there is liltlc evidence of creeds amongst Hindus, 
jaius, and Sikhs. 'Fue <.)nly really biuoing form of creed amongst 
Huddhists is: 1 take refuge with Dharm.i, 1 take refuge with Buddha; 

1 take refuge v:th the Sangha amongst Zoroastrians : “ I am a 
worshipper of Ma/.cla :I am a Zoroasliian \vorshi}U'»cr of Mazda”; 
amongst Muslims : “ 'I'herc is no God but God; and Mohammed is his 
prophet”. There have been other MusliiiH rceds; see D. B. Macdonald: 
The Development oj Muslim Thcoloi^v- 1003 pp. 203 315, Christians 
have been most profuse in the production of confessions of faith. The 
most wide-spread are the socallcd “ ApusUcs ’ “ Ciced ; the Niceno, 
and the Athanasian Creeds. The sixteenth centurv witli the develop- 
ment of Protestant dogmatism saw the c anpilatioii of The Articles of 
Marburg: The Confession of Ausburg : The Articles of Schinalkald: 
The Wittenbuig Concord: The Westminster Confession ; The Thirty- 
nine Articles. Although the Ubiakers oppose creeds on principle, they 
seem to require acceptance of some Chri.->tian fundamentals. 

97. E. g the Christian Church “ is the keeper and guardian of the 
scriptures, the traditions, the discipline, the faith, and therefore it is 
the Church and the (Jburch alone which can determine the truth J. 
F. Bethune Baker ; Ihblory of Christian D <cirine p. 58. modified. The 
Council of Trent declared its adherence 10 the “ unwritten tradition ” 
relating to faith and morals “as having either from the word of 
Christ himself, or the dictation of the lioly Ghost been preserved by 
continuous succession in the Catholic Cluirch ICxpresscd in the 
famous dictum, Chi stian truth is “ ttr.L which hath been believed, 
evcryivhcre, always, and by all men ” “ vvitliin the Catholic Church 
Vincentius Linnensis for the Antiquity an^l Universality of the Catholic 
Faith, Latin and Eng, 1899. p. 9. 
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The Bnddbifit rovice seeks in the three jewels : 

the Doctrine; the Bnddlui; and the Order. But he must 
have previously accepted the d(»ctriiie in its elements from 
the existiuj]^ members of the Order, and it is as these are 
expounded by the Oi-der that he passes to a fuller knowledge. 
Similarly, the Jain Tirthankaras, having attained omuifeci- 
ence, have passed on their knowledge through the Order, 
the channel by which the full and real significance of the 
enlightening knowledge may be learned. Jewish Rabbis 
built up a whole bystom of interpretation on the basis of 
the Oral law, and regarded it as the only really orthodox 98 
The Christian Church in most of its branches has manifest- 
ed a feimilar dogmatism. The difference i f attitude between 
the Catholic and the Protestant Churches is often supposed 
to be that the former regards the Bible as one of the gifts 
of the Spirit to the early Chureli which is therefore the one 
true interpreter, and that the latter maintains that the 
interpretation is left to the individual. Yet a glance at the 
history of the various sects of Protestantism reveals that 
wilhiii a very short time the exigencies of the life of the 
religious con munity showed the need of some recognised 
form of inte’-pretatiou. To supply this need many confes- 
sions of faith were formulated, and made a basis for dog- 
nojtic interpretation of the scriptures. 99 The development 
of Islam reveals similar phases. The interpretation of the 
Quran has been guided by the consideratiou of the traditions 
and the customs of the Prophet as described in accounts 
which I he early leaders of the faith admitted, more parti- 
cularly those of Muslim and Bukhari. Farther, the prophet 
Mohammed is supposed to have said : “ My followers will 
never agree iu an error ”, and thus to have established 
C07is€ns'ifs, as the method of deciding interpretation. 100 

98. On Jewish and Christian interpretation see F. W. F'arrar : 
History oj Intcrprciatinu. 1886 

9Q. See note 9O, also Farrar : Lecture VII. 

100. L Gold^ielier; Vorlestitigcnubcr den Islam, 
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These traditioufilists, havius beeii most closely connected 
with the origiiiators of the writings, have be *11 tlie chief 
advocates of literal interpretutiou : the plain meaning of the 
words as they stand in the text. Yet it has almost invariably 
happened, as might be supposed, that dogmatists have read 
into the text their own meaning. Those who have opposed 
the dogmatism of the estabiislied pricKtlux d, have claimed 
to do soon Im hall of a more direct lilt ral interpretation. 
So, for example, Luther cent ended : “ liie loeral sense of 
scripture alone is the whole issence of f ilth and Christian 
Theology The literal sense of the Quran is championed 
by orthodox Muslims. The same attitude has been assumed 
by Hindus, Parsis, and Buddhists. The extreme form of 
the “ worship of the letter ” has come with belief in verbal 
inspiration, when it has been maintained that every word 
18 a word of God “, and has a necessary significance. 

The presence of sacred scriptures handl'd down from 
the past has not been able to prevent the independent activ- 
ity of human reason. At times the Scriptural teachings 
have seemed to conflict ; sometimes the} have ujipearcd 111 
opposition to the reflections of reason. Out of the inde- 
pendent etlort of thought, and the desire to bring “reason 
and revelation”, into harmony, or to present revelation it- 
self as consistent, the rationalistic and pkilosoj.iliical method 
of interpretation has arisen. Another iniporUmt factor lead- 
ing to the adoption of this method has been the need felt 
by the chief representatives, generally tlie ] rii sts, to de fend 
the doctrines and practices of their religion against the 
attacks of sceptical outsiders. The method has thus become 
associated with traditional dogiiiatihin which under the 
stress of the innate demands of reason, the forces of the envi- 
ronment and the nquiremeuts for growtli, has had to modify 
the liberal interpretation in order to ast-nme a rationalistic 
and philosophical form. The bett term for thio is Scholastic- 
ism. It concerns itself with systematic statf inents, logical 
deductions, and the definition of subtle distinctions, a sort 
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of philosophising on the basis of an already accepted body 
of doctrine. Such a condition of religious knowledge has 
arisen only when the (organisation of the priesthood has 
become more or less lixcd, and when the priesthood has 
been stimulated, frequ( 3 iitly from outside, by distinctly 
philosophical tendencies. Rationalistic and philosophical 
interpretations have frequently been adopted also by individ- 
ual members of the religious communitieg, leading some- 
times to heresy and to separation from the main body of 
believers. In so far as they accept the ►Scriptures as 
authoritaturc they do n(;t represent a different attitude from 
that previously mentioned. In such individuals rational- 
istic reflection has greater freedom than with the Scholastics. 

Already in the Upamshads more than a beginning of 
rationalistic and philosoj liical interpretation is to be found, 
in fact, a beginning is made in the Vedas themselves, loi 
The literature of Jainism so far made accessible is pre- 
dominantly of this character, occupied with an intricate 
analysis of the soul and its states and with the definition of 
terms having subtle differences of meaning. J02 In agree- 
ment with the re-iterated agnosticism of early Buddhism as 
represented in the Pali Canon, there is little rationalistic 
reflection in the Abhidha^’ina, but the information concerning 
the Sanskrit texts, as suggested also by the extant Chinese 
Canon, gives ground fur maintaining a S'cholastic period 
amongst the Buddhists, especially of the Mah:i} ana School. 103 

joi. Sec c. g. R/g Veda X. 82, and I2u where the qiu stion is raised: 
“Wlio verily knows and who can here declare it, wljcncc it was born 
and whence comes this creation ?”. TIic Upanishads are not so much 
themselves Scholastic, as that they arc generally treated SLholastically. 

102. See books referred to p. 67 n. for examples of definitions of 
terms, enumerations of categories, classifications of states of the soul, etc. 

103. S, Beal : Catena Ft. Ill 274-370. The Hinayana is regarded 
as transcended by two later periods in which the doctrines of a univer- 
sal void and a universally existing essence became the leading feature 
of a Buddhist Scholasticism. Most of the Mss mentioned by Mitra: 
aUse Buddhist Literature arc ethical and mystical. But see, pp. 177-87. 
Further, E. Burnouf : Intro, a I' histairc du Buddhisme indien, 1876. IV* 
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The development of Scholasticism amongst the Jews, 
the Christians, and the Muslims was occasioned chiefly by the 
study of Greek philosophy. 104 In their beginnings Jewish, 
Christian, and Muslim Scholasticism were efforts to harmon- 
ize the teachings of the respective sacred scriptures with 
the philosophy of Aristotle. For the oithodox Jews the 
position elaborated by Maimonides has remained in power 
until today. To very much the same extent the philosophy 
of Thomas Aquinas has continued to be the official attitude 
in the theology of the Eoman Catholic Church. Muslim 
moulvis are still adherents of the position inaugurated on 
the Scholastic side by al Aschari or al Maturidi but widened 
and developed chiefly by al Ghazzali. With the formation 
of the various confessions of faith already referred to a form 
of Protestant rationalism and scholasticism grew up under 
the influence of the Liebuiz-Wolfian philosophy of the 
eighteenth century. But in all these religions a freer form 
of philosophical interpretation has asserted itself time after 

104. In its application ta Christianity it is frequently supposed 
that the term Scholasticism represents simply a particular pre- 
Reformation system of philosophy. In Uiis sense it began with 
Anselm’s { d. 1109 ) attempt to “ raise the truths of faith to scientific 
certainty, ” “ to fuse faith and reason. ” Farrar says : “ The sentences 
of Petej' Lombard ( d, 1164 ) became the text-book of Scholasticism. 
They marked out its mission, which was not to discover, but to 
formulate, ” p. 2b2. It reached its most authoritative and complete 
expression in the work of Aquiiias ( d, 1274 ). But though this 
Scholasticism, like its modern revival of Neo-Scholasticism with its 
home chiefly at I.ouvain, includes considerations of all the philosophical 
disciplines, it is ratlier as an attitude towards interpretation that it is 
of importance here. SeeM. Wulf: History of Mediaeval Philosophy 
1909; Cardinal Mercier: A Manual of Modern Scholastic Philosophy. 
Eng. trs. 1916; and IM. Wulf: Scholasticism Old and Nar. 1907. Some 
of the Sumina Thcold^ica is published by Washbouriie, I..ondon. 

The great Jewish scholastic Maimonides strove, ( especially in the 
Guide ), to show that religious knowledge came through philosophy 
and through inspired prophets, particularly the Hebrew prophets, as 
represented in the Hebrew scriptures. He maintained that their 
utterances must be interpreted in harmony with reason. See the 
paper by J. ur Rehinan ; " Maimonides and the Attainment of Religious 

10 
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time. Amonp;sfc the Jews, Spiuoza championed a less formal 
attitude, but Lis pantheistic tendencies and his view 
concerning the position of Jesus in the history of religious 
development, led to liis cxcoininnnicatiou, and checked his 
iDflucnce. In Moses Mendelsohn tlie freer spirit again assert- 
ed itself iji the declariition that Judaism is not a doctrinal 
system, that i;-, in the scholastic sense. From the beginning 
of the nineteenth century in the Protestant Churches, 
partly due to niu^en■ents lilie tlie WeBlt 7 an revival, German 
classical idealisiiK and tii" (Lxiurd movement in its early 
character, some 5;h ams of o freer altitude have been evident. 
Amongst Itoman Caih(Ji(;> 1 1'.e Modernist movement oflmisy, 
Tyrrel and otlieis ( iidw \oitmdIy sn]^|'reHscd as far as exterii- 
riis are concerned ) ^trovi; to )>i‘e:ik away from Scholasticism. 
The more rationalistic timhaneios of the ]\i utazilitcs asserted 
themselves oceasioiially in LGam but not with wide iutluence 
in view of the i (‘conciliation which al (Jhazzali achieved 
between orthodoxy, rationalism and mysticism. The right 
of the individual to int(‘rpret the (piran for himself has 
sometimes becui maintained in recent times, but though this 
may inwardly lead to more freedom, th(3 orthodox resist 
open advocacy of diver cent views. 

From the rationalistic and philosophical the mystical 
form of interpretation lias arisen, Hometimes as a result of 
the philosophical tendency, somctiiiies as a reaction against 
Scholasticism in favour of less formalism. In the former case 
the mystical inter p’etati on is liascnl on the supposed iuevita- 
ble philosoidbcal ctuudinion that the fundamental reality in 

Knowledge” in 77/c huhan ///<<// AVzatu' 191 (S vol. ii. Muslim 

theologians, lia\c always claiiiKc: that Islam is essentially in harmony 
with reason. On IMinUm <;‘iv al development see the excellent 

manual ol D Ih Macd mah'. : fJ'c Dcvciof incut of Muslim TJicolofty. 
i()o3, and 1. Oold/ivher: Voi Icsnm^cr 'the Pahiavi period of Zoroastrian 
literature comes nearest tn the scholastic attitude. It embarks upon 
a more systematic rationalistic discussion of God, ilhc angels, evil, 
and the future of the human soul. Sec Dhalla : pp. 191-296. “ The 

Pahiavi works exjdain, elaborate, and describe in detail " (194) and 
indicate a descent to “rigid fcrinalism ” and “dogmatic theology” (197). 
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uian is ideuticol with a universal reality, in other words that 
the soul is identical with the Absolute. All scriptures are 
then to be interpreted in accordance with this idea. Such 
au attitude pn^do mi nates in the Hindu religious thought 
which is ifdatid to the inoiiinni of teachers like the great 
S'aukarachiirya, Bui it seems as though, except among the 
most thorough -going of the sannyasis, the system of S'an- 
karachurya has- developed into a type of Indian Scholasticism. 
Among the lUidilhists also the same form of mysticism 
asserted itself, wheii after Nagarjuna a universal substance 
was believed iu : For, if the heart, the inner self be 

the same as t ie universal self, such a close connection, 
rather idenbit;^, necessitates tlie idea of most intimate 
communion of interests. ’’0^5 Throughout the history of 
]\Iahayana Bud Ihism such mysticism has flourished. The 
&ame concej lii n underlies the Sufi iu}^sticism of Jshiin. The 
assertion of the unity of the soul and Bod was supposed to 
be essential for tiie ]>elief in the divine unity : “ If any 

attribute prevent:: the seeker of God from annihilating 
Ifimself in uniflcatiim, he is still veiled ])y that attribute, 
and while he is \ei!c;d he is not a unitan'an, for all except 
God is vanity. This is the interjua tatiou of : There is no 
(iod but God’h^oO Allliough there is no hint of mysticism in 
Tarsi literature, the Jkihlf^lan, probably on the authority of 
the speaks of /ioroastriaii mystics and “ When the 

mystic ir. bathed in devotion, he is so intoxicated with divine 
wisdom that he thinks liimseif one with the divine/To; 

105. s. Heal; C'oA-v^r. p. a typo of religious 

ideal will he considered in .i laler chapter. Its fendeney is to discount 
the value of sacied sci)}>tuiej. I'Lis is so c. g. with the Zen sect of 
Japanese Baddhisni, See Nnkan'ya Kaitcii, The Religion of Ihc 
Saiuiirai. 1013 wheie, though tlie universe is said to be the scrip- 
ture of Zen, innermost wisdom is obtained when we are able to 
realise that each is identical Vi^ilh the universal life or P^uddlia. p. 134. 
The effort to attain such innnediate religious knowledge is the 
characteristic of the religious aspects qI Yog.n 

106. Kashf al-Mahjnb : The oldest Persian Xheatise on Suiiisin, 

Trs. by R. A. Nicholson J91T. p. 285. 107, M. N. Dhalla : chapter xlv, 
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With such a presupposition it is easy to understand that 
the method of attaining divine knowledge was considered to 
be the cultivation of that condition in which the unity of 
Atman and Brahman^ of soul and God, was immediately felt. 
This gave a scope for a freedom of feelings, and a liberty 
over against the assertions of dogmatic theology. In this 
manner it was a reaction from scholastic formalism. 

Allegorical and i^ymhoUcal interpretations grew up 
partly in relation to such mysticism, as means to explain the 
actual texts of the sacred scriptures. They have also given 
scope for retaining scriptures and yet avoiding apparent 
contradictions and the literal acceptance of statements 
judged unworthy of the divine. By allegory the conceptions 
and narratives associated with traditional religions have 
been explained in a manner to escape the objections of 
advancing rationalism. The Stoics “not disposed to let the 
current beliefs quite fall through” largely adopted allegori- 
cal interpretations.ioS Julian and Sallustius in the fourth 
century A. D. made an attempt to save the old Greco- 
Roman religion by allegorical interpretation of its myths 
and rituals.iog From the Stoics the method passed to the 
dews and Christians, especially at Alexandria. “ It culmin- 
ated in Philo, and through Philo, it was transmitted to 
at least fifteen centuries of Christian exegetes”. Clement of 
Alexandria and Origen more than any others introduced 
allegory into Christian exposition. The Sufis constantly 
used it. There is not much evidence of its u'te amongst 
Hindus till recent times except amongst hilosophical 
persons wishing to explain the stories of the Puk nas. 

108. E. Zeller : Stoics^ Eficurcans, and Sceptics. 1892. ch. xiii. 

log. G. Murray : Four stages of Greek Religion, iv. and appendix. 
This did not save the reli,oon in the manner hoped, but it made it 
easier for Christianity to assimilate its truths. Clement “ believing in 
the divine origin of Greek philosophy openly propounded the principle 
that all scripture must be allegorically understood. ’’ Farrar 183. 
Allegory was largely used in Christian exposition. The Western 
Fathers “ delighted in a system which still left them some semblance 
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At its best the allegorical method gave scope for insist- 
ence on spiritual and moral truths, to the discountenance 
of mere historical facts or legends. But it tended to artific- 
iality and even to triviality. Further, a distinction was 
frequently drawn between the exoteric meaning, the plain 
understanding of the text by ordinary persons, and an eso- 
teric or inner meaning only revealed to the initiated. Some 
illustrations of allegory will suffice to show its nature aud 
how it has led to Kabbalism and Theosophy. The oldest 
extant treatise on Sufiiem says “ The Sufis have technical 
terms for the purpose of expressing the matter of their 
discourses and in order that they may reveal or disguise 

of originality and freedom. ” Augustine is invaded by allegory. ■ 
Aquinas recognised it as one of the four senses of Scripture, Erasmus, 
though he vacillates regarding allegory, says “ without a mystic sense 
the Book of Kings would be no more profitable than Livy. ” But 
Luther maintained : “ To allegorise is to juggle with Scripture. *’ On 
Alexandrian allcgorism see C. Bigg : The Christian Plaionists of 
Alexandria. 2nd cd. Oxiord 1913. H. Graet/ : History. II. 210-11. 
shows tliat Philo by this method “ from one and the same sentence 
deduced two opposite conclusions. ” To meet the charges of 
Christian missionaries some Parsis resorted to allegorical explanation. 
Thus Ahriman was said to be “ not an entity, but merely the symbolic 
personification of evil nature in man owing his origin to man's errant 
thoughts. ” vSo again the nine nights ceremony of purification 
( Vendidad ) driving the demon of defilement from the top of the head 
to the lips of the toes and away, was interpreted as the gradual 
improvement of man’s eharaelcr. M. N. Dhalla: pp. 339- 34a. In Islam 
allegory, most prevalent amongst the Sufis, was also adopted especially 
by the Isinailias. This was in connection with their organisation of 
inner circles of devotees to whom the esoteric meanings were 
gradually revealed. Thus, the “ wine ” forbidden by the Prophet is 
“ spiritual pride. " All rites and obligations, such as prater, alius, 
pilgrimage, fasting being symbolical might be abandoned. At the 
highest degree every vestige of dogmatic religion might be cast aside. 
E. G. Browne ; A Literary History of Persia. 1902 1 . 407-15. The 
treatment of dogmas as symbolical and of scriptural narratives as 
allegorical is frequently urged today in view of the critical consideration 
of the sacred scriptures according to methods of modern scholarship, 
amongst those who do not wish to break with traditional terminology. 
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their meaniag as they please/’no Th^i same writer gives the 
following account of the ]ulgriiuaii<- For a spiritual i. e,. a 
true pilgriinafre, a man must staiul on the Arafat of gnosis 
( ma\ifai ) , and from there set out for the maxdalifa of 
amity from there send his heart to circumuainbulate 

the temple of Divine I'Urification ( tanzlh ) and throw away 
the stones of pfissioii and corrupt 1 bought, s iu the mina of 
faith ; sacrilice Lis lower soul un the altar of mortification 
and arrive st the station of friendship ( khullat 

Clement ])elieved that esoteric teaching was given by 
Jesus orally to Peter, Jjuues, and John after the resurrec- 
tion. “ The mention of divorce iu Matthew xix leads 
Origen into a long digression about the marriage of the 
soul with its guardiau angoi”. The story of Rebecca coming 
to the well and meeting Abraham’s servants, is explained 
to mean that one must come daily to the wells of scripture 
to meet with ChrisbAn 

The allegorical method easily jiiissed into a strange 
occultism. lAiW illustrutiuiis are necessary : According to 
the K(jblj(ilt^lt>c m^Thod amongst the Jews, every word 
represents a number and is thus cognate with every other 
of the same nuniber. For example, there are less than 
thirty-six righteous in the world, because in Isaiah xxx. 18 
“Blessed are all tdioso that wait upon him,” the value of the 
Hebrew word for “upon Him” is thirty-sixd Anexampic of 
Theosoiihy may be s-eu in the cmilention that ZoruaTer 
wrote in a mystic hiugu igcg the surface meaiiiiig l^eirig f »r 
the vulgar, thi^ esoteric or inner meaning only f<jr the ini- 
tiates. The high position accorded to the dog in Zoroastrian 
scriptures, ( easily and naturally explaiued from the early 
pastoral conditions ) is interpreted as a description of con- 
science and its workings. The rules for the isolation of a 
woman at certain periods are said to bo based on an occult 
fact that the aura of such a woman is spiritually diseased. U3 

no. Kashf al-Malijub. p. 3O7; p. 326. 

III. Farrar : . 185 112 p. 200 113 Dhalls: p. 313. 
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Erom early times in most religions there have been 
only few who have recognised that the meaning of the 
sacred scriptures depends in part upon grammatical under- 
standing of the language, some consideration of their his- 
torical origin and the historical relatior of the different 
parts.. In all bub recent times the prevailing grammatical 
and philological ideas have been unscientific, and the 
“ knowledge ’ of history chiefiy knowledge of traditions, 
without any show of critical judgment. The attempt bo find 
out, by such historical (includiiig phiIol(\gic!i]) methods, the 
meaning of the sacred tioxt?^ thensclves, is characteristically 
modern. Th * elTort is greatly aided )>y tlie advances in the 
study of the human inijid, ps3er.ohjgy. For this has led to 
more careful ..*.ousider,ition of liio states of mind vhicli the 
writers were trying to lint this Jiistorical aud 

psychological metim.d is pursue ! wilJi due ,‘itteution to the 
important factors 111 the other methodsJm 

The modern attitude agrees with the dogmatic theory of 
interpretation in tliut it strives for irulli nut us set down in 
a book in the terms (;f a past age but us v.tal doctrine 
taught coiitiiiuuusly by a living si'ciel.y. It is in accord 
with the literul iuterjirctatioii in so far us it maintaius that 
to know the teachings of tlie smni,', j'hilosophers and pro- 
phets us they understood them themselves it is necessary at 
least to find out tlie plain meanings of the terms they used. 
Hub for hucli literal interpretation it is now recognised that 
the utmost care of scientific study on philological and 
historico-couipurabi ve meilu-ds is ncc^^ssary. Th (3 earlier 


Distimt from Hits tine^iion of 11k- j'x:vct meutiiitg of liic texts is 
that of the .tuUienh'cily of llic i. \isf<oe. (v xfs tlicnisel vi s. 'rids textual 
criticism has made cousiderahlc advances chielly amongst Christian 
scholars for whcjin it is a dclinitely ret ognised subject of study. For 
nmst other religions only a fe\c isolatetl scholars have understood the 
importance allachitig to tlie <iuestion if the sacred texts are to he treated 
as in any sense aiitlionta(i\n 011 account of a particular origin. The 
insolubility of so many textual problems must eventually divert the 
attention to the question of the values ot the ideas and practices. 
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literal interpretatiou was far too often superficial and too 
frequently a means for reading into the scriptures the views 
of the individual exponent, or sect. The advanced religious 
thought of our day also acknowledges the important truth 
underlying much allegorical, symbolical and mystical intepret- 
ation, that the great prophets and saints of all ages have to 
express themselves through imperfect literary means, using 
the language of their own time to represent truths which 
later ages would express in a different manner. The value 
of a continuance of usage of the old forms of expression as 
symbols is acknowledged, though it is gradually becoming 
clear that they must be abandoned when better forms are 
available. There is also an affirmation even more explicit 
and emphatic than ever before, that there are mystical ele- 
ments ill religion defying language adequately to represent 
them, which must be individually experienced to be known 
and valued. The modern attitude champions free growth : 
liberal forms of the religions seek the most comprehensive 
and consistent religious life and truth. 

No wide-spread religious community has yet adopted an 
absolutely free consideration of rc-ligious truth, without any 
arbitrary restrictions. In Christianity, J udaism, Zoroastri- 
anism, and perhaps also in Japanese Buddhism, a good 
beginning in this direction has been made. The modern 
method insists on free unrestricted endeavour of the human 
mind to find out religious truth for itself^, unbound by 
written or oral traditions of the past or by the dictates of 
any ecclesiastical or other authority. Religious truth is 
recognised as coming especially through religious experience 
of the present and the past. In the present it is learned 
through immediate contact of men with men, or indirectly 
through books. That from the past comes through the 
traditional doctrines, customs, and emotional atmosphere of 
the religious community and its organisation. The basis of 
all endeavour to understand this religious truth will be 
some introspection, some psychological examination of one’s 
own religious experience. To this must be added a study 
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of the religious history of mankind, or at least some wide 
portion of it ; otherwise the religious outlook must remain 
narrow. Each religion is coming to be regarded as a 
particular effort of certain sections of mankind to come to 
a knowledge of the divine and to the best relation with it. 
Each religion is to be understood on a background of the 
general histoiy of religions. The idea of a revelation given 
once for all m one or more books is being abandoned for the 
conception of a progressive revelation. As a prominent 
representative of modern Liberal Judaism has expressed it 
“ In spite of all the terrible difficulties we cling to the view 
that slowly, very slowly, God enlightens and reveals. God 
is the source of goodness and truth. Man, aided by God, 
finds truth. This truth is never complete. Man grows and 
part of his growth is his gradual, fuller apprehension of 
righteonsno-s and of God. ”115 

A similar attitude has been striving for expression in 
the Christian Churches more definitely since the influence 
of Lessing and Hegel, Darwin and Spencer began to be felt 
among students of theology. It is seen in Cardinal New- 
man’s “ Doctrine of Development ”, in the tendencies of the 
Paris Sch ol of Protestant Theology, in the Otto-Eriesian. 
Bousset School of Gottingen, in Catholic Modernism, and in 
a multitude of works of individual scholars and preachera 
in the various Christian communities.! 


1 15. C. G. Montefiore ; The Meaning oj Progressive Revelation. 
1914. p. 7 ; see also Outline of Liberal Judaism, 1912 III ; XIII. 

1 1 6. All these schools have emphasised the progressive life of the 
spirit in tiic attainment of religious truth, and have also promoted the 
study of the history of religions as a wider whole of which, for them, 
Chrislianily is the highest achievement. The outstanding names of A, 
Reville, \V. Bousset, and A. Loisy need alone be mentioned. 

11 
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Th$ Sources and Nature of Religious Truth 

Modern thought is beginning to recognise more explicitly 
what in the religious life through the ages and the forma- 
tion of the sacred scriptures has been implicitly implied, 
that religious truth is obtained through certain definite 
channels. Religious truth is seen to be concerned with the 
nature of God, the nature of the human soul, and its highest 
life in relation with God. The attainment of this truth in- 
volves the effort of man turned in this direction, and it 
implies the action of God as revealing or manifesting His 
own nature. The definite channels are twofold; i. through 
the world of external nature: ii. through the inner spiritual 
life of men.117 Later chapters will show the changes in the 
course of development along these channels, from the earliest 
forms of nature-worship to the religious significance of 
modern science, from the primitive yearnings of the 
soul for help to the highest aspiration of the spirit for 
a comprehensive good in intinmte communion with God. 
Thus all sincere elfort for knowledge, all true knowledge, 
has some religious significance. Not tlie history of one people, 
not the religious literature of one people, hut all shoui.l be 
the sources of religious truth. That truth is in esseuce 
such, that wdratever its source, ife arouses a response and 
produces some effect in the life of every genuine meeker. 
But not every part of the truth app oils to different men in 
the same manner, or with the same relative degree of 
emphasis. The diverse natures of the sacred scriptures 
show that to some a poetic and mystical imagery, to others 
contemplative reflection, to others moral earnestness, 
appeals most. The Comparative Study of Religions has to 
lead to the recognition of all these factors of reirgious truth 
to the ennobling and enriching of the religious life. 


117* E. Caird : Evolution oj Religion. I. 77. says man can look 
outwards upon the world around him, inwards upon the self within 
him, and upwards to the God above him. 
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Note on the relation of women to the development of 
Religions K noivle dge : 

It is a noteworthy fact that though women have been 
actively ast-ociated with the life of religion in the temples, 
and have ^jirobably in all ages and countries been more 
generally d<‘voted to religious practices than men they have 
rarely had the position of official teachers or interpreters of 
the scriptures. At Delphi they seem to have played a part, 
real or feigned, of ^"mediums’'’ through whom the gods spoke. 
At the time of the Upanishads in India women took a 
definite part in the discussions. Yet no very prominent 
part of any scripture is ascribed to women. In several of 
the great religions they have lieen admitted as members of 
women’s religions orders, and have assumed generally in 
course of time the position of teachers to those younger 
than themselves. But it does not appear that e. g., the 
Buddhist, Jain, and Christian nuns have had any direct 
share in the elaboration of doctrine or of ritual. The most 
direct influence of women on religious ideas and emotions 
has been that of the mystics. Miranbai, the Hindu mystic 
of Gujerat; Ilabia and Nafisa, Muslim saints; the Christian 
mystics St. Theresa and St. Ctatherine of Siena with her: 
“The intelligence feeds the emotions — who knows most loves 
most, and he who loves most enjoys most.’' and the reputed 
Princess Sumedha ^f the Buddhist “Psalms of the Sisters,” 
are a few of those who have produced important effects in 
arousing a deeper and a warmer apprehension of the nature 
of religious truth. Some branches of the Christian Church 
admit women to the position of deaconess, but the functions 
are limited. There are among Unitarians some women 
ministers with identical religious functions as those of men. 
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Women have no recognised offices in the public worship or 
teaching of Hindus, Zoroastrians, Jews, Jains, Sikhs or 
Muslims. The absence of women from such functions may 
perhaps be accounted for by the simple fact that their 
attention in all ages and countries has been centred chiefly 
on the affairs of the home and the rearing of children. It 
may, however, be due to a psychological disinclination for 
the type of reflection involved in the formulation of religious 
doctrines. The absence has had its effect on the develop- 
ment and the interpretation of religious doctrines. This is 
seen on the one hand in a masculine form of theology, in 
which, for example, the goddess is usually but a feeble 
counterpart of the god; or on the other hand in a reaction 
of excessive veneration of the feminine and maternal, as in 
popular forms of Tantrism, Hindu and Buddhist, or in the 
cults of Oybele, Kwanyin, as also in the adoration of the 
mother of Jesus. An effect may also be sc en in the view 
of the Digam ber Jains that no woman can as such obtain 
redemption but must first be re-incarnated as a man. It is 
possible, even probable, that in a not distant future women 
may begin to take a conscious part in the development of 
religious knowledge. What the result will be, it may be 
wiser not to venture to forecast. 



CHAPTER II 

SUPERNATURAL BEINGS, GOOD AND BAD^ 

Human nature is esBontially active, and it is on this 
ground that the most important factor in religion has been 
regarded as the cult. Nevertheless, the cult is largely 
an expression oE the re-actions of the human spirit under 
the influence of its inherent needs and feelings, aroused by 
\vhat is in some manner objective. The character of the 
religious feelings and practices is affected by these objective 
impressions and conceptions. Although there can be no 
real question of psychological priority of the objective in 
religion, it has a certain logical claim to next consideration. 

It lias not infrequently been maintained that religion 

1. The title of this chapter is o])eii to many obvious object- 
ions, but it has not been possible to find one less objectionable. For 
example, Simple Nature worship is included in it although it haa no 
necessary supernatural reference. The term supernatural is here to 
be understood in the widest sense. For discussions of the subject of 
this chapter see : Grawi KWen : Erolntion of the Idea of God. 1897; 
Goblet d’Alviella : The Concppfion of God 1891; F. B. Jevons : The 
Idea of God In Early lieAigions. Cambridge; 1910, also Tnlrod. to the 
f History of RelUjipj^.M^- ed. 1908. C. H. Toy; hit rod. to the History of 
Jteli<^oji.]^Qv; York. 1913. H. Spencer vPrmciples of i^ociology, 1879; 
JT G. Frazer : The Golden Bough. 3rd. ed. 1906-11. and Early History 
of the Kingship 1905, A. Lang : The Mohing of Religmu 1900, 
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began with a pure monotheism, with a revelation of the 
on© God to the first members of the human race, 8 and that 
the later forms have been in various ways deviations from 
this. The empirical evidence for such a view is quite 
inadequate and it cannot be pursued far enough back. 
Nevertheless, it is sufficient to challenge any theory of an 
©volution of monotheism from a simple original polytheism 
devoid of all impression of unity. On purely psychological 
grounds it is reasonable to maintain that an impression of 
unity was present at the outset of human conscious experi- 
ence and has continued throughout all stages of its evolution. 
Man's impression of the objective is primarily “ synoptic 
Whatever the objective reality in religion may be, conscious 
experience is in some sense a whole. The development of 
religion on the cognitive side is due to an increasing 
knowledge of the nature and ground of the unity and that 
which it contains. While it is important ever to keep in 
mind the power of this psychological impression of unity, 
its recognition is consistent with the theory that conceptually 
monotheism has been reached as the result of an evolution 
of thought. That God may be ever in relation with the 
world does not enable us to say a priori how he would 
manifest himself at different levels of human development.3 

2. The idea of such a primitive revelation is suggested in the 
Hebrew scripture Gen€s^}R\ the later idolatry and worship of 

false ” gods is represented as a deviation from this original know- 
ledge of God. Dr. John Ross : The Relujion of China. Edin. 1905 
seems to consider monotheism as the primitive religion of the Chinese. 
Dr. Flinders Petrie ; The RelUfion of Ancieyit Egypt p. 4. says 
“ Whenever we can trace polytheism back to its earliest stages we 
/find that it results from conibinations of monotheism 

3. Though from the standpoint of the philosophy of religion it 
might be maintained that Nature as thus objective in Nature worship 
is a mode of revelation of a supreme spirit, to the primitive mind the 
impression is of the impersonal type, such as in phrases like: it rains; 
it snows. “ It ” attracts in daylight and warmth, repela in darkness, 
lightning, and storm. 
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earliest form of religion cannot be scientifically 
known : it can only be surmised from traces of the survival 
of its most prominent features in more advanced stages. 
The simplest religion had probably for immediate objective 
the world of Nature, at what might be termed “the percept- 
ual level As a fact of immediate experience in all ages 
of human history Nature has aroused feelings of joy and 
misery, hope and fear, awe and dependence. Nature worship, 
present in religion at most levels, is predominant oven per- 
chance alone in the earliest religion, which may be called 
Simple Nature-worship. Hero there is no conception of a 
spirit or power beyond the immediate impression T Simple 
Nature-worship is solely the immediate impression and the 
subjective response to it, with any acts, such as prostration, 
to which this may lead. 

In the earliest religions known to us the unity of 
Nature^ is already differentiated into heaven and earth* 
With each dawn these are distinguished, the one into the 
bright sky, the other, though remaining still the sombre 
earth, was the object of attention in the efforts for food. 
It is not diflScult to see how the sky, physically above, had 

4. This corresponds largely with what Dr. Marett : The 
Threshold of ReUgion. 1909 has termed “ Pre-^animism The term 
“ Simple Nature worship ” implies a more definite content. 

5. The whole here meant includes both earth and heaven as a 
physical unity. The supremacy of the heaven most soon have been 
felt. Then Dr. Caird’s statement Erohilion of Religion vol. i. 255. 
would apply : “ The physical universalism of the heavens, if we may 
use the expression, is thus the first form in which the idea of a uni- 
versal god, a god who is above, though not as yot exclusive of all 
others, presents itself to the spirit of man. ” Compare Max Muller : 
Natural Religion, p. 141. It is interesting to note Edkin’s remarJe ; 
Religion in China : p. 29 that it seems as though the spirits of 
Heaven and Earth were first worshipped together and only later 
separately. Cf. p. 18, the declaration of the first Manchu 
emperor: “ I, the son of heaven, of the Great Pure dynasty, 
humbly as a subject dare to make an announcement to Imperial 
Heaven and Sovereign Earth. '' 
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and retained a character o£ domination. Compared vrith 
the earth it has in appearance little differentiation and 
preserves what may he termed a ** unitariness. China 
still has its Altar o£ Heaven and its Altar oE Earth. The 
original meaning of T'ien appears to have been sky 
and Shangti, ** Lord of the sky. In the Canon o£ Poetry 
we have the expression : ** 0 thou distant god in the 
blue. Dyaus Pitar ( the heavenly father ) and Prithivi 
( the earth ) are sung of in six hymns of the Rig Veda 
as the parents of gods and men. Thus sings the bard : 

As priest with solemn rites and adorations T worship 
H^ven and Earth, the high and holy. 

To them, great parents of the gods, have sages of 
ancient time, singing, assigned precedence. 

With newest hymns set in the seat of Order, these 
two parents, born before all others, 

Come, Heaven and Earth, with the celestial people, 
hither to us, for strong is your protection . 

Yea, Heaven and Earth, ye hold in your possession 
full many a treasure for the liberal giver. 

Grant us the wealth which comes in free abundance. 
Preserve us evermore, ye gods, with blessings. ' 7 
The Persians said Herodotus ‘‘ climb the highest mountain 
and sacrifice to Zeus, by which name they call the whole 
circle of the sky. “ Macrobius states the Cretans call 
the day Zeus. ** 

In Babylonia Anshar was the god of the upper all 
and Kishar the goddess of the lower all. The Egyptian 
Nut (heaven) had a counterpart, Seb (earth). The chief 

6. Giles : Confucianknf and its liivals p. 20. 

7. Rig Veda VII. 53. See Hymns IV 56 1 7 70. Cf. J. H. 
Moulton : Earb/ Religious Poetry of Persia. Cambridge p. 36. The 
Aryans presumably worshipped mother earth... they seem to have 
created a special appelation for the Earth spirit, Araroaiti, cccnpy- 
ing a prominent position in the Gathas and after. 

8. Cook : Zcu9 p. 9. p 15. 
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deity o£ the Shinto pantheon is described as the Heaven 
illuminating great deity.^ ** In all these the transition to a 
stage beyond mere Natiire-trorship is apparent, in a 
suggestion o£ the animistic level o£ distinguishing the ged 
from the immediate physical impression. The transition is 
expressed clearly in the statement: ‘‘At the first both Zeus 
and Jupiter were the shy: at the last both were the 
sky god. 

The duad oE heaven and earth in some circumstances 
gave place to a triad. i Thus in Babylonia Ann the god 
of heaven was associated with Enlil or Bel, the god of 
earth and air, and Ea, the god of water on and beneath 
the earth. To Zeus, the sky god, came to be added 
Poseidon of the earth, and Hades, ruler of the nether realm. 
Similarly the Vedic deities were classified in three groups, 
ia the sky above, in the atmosphere, and on the earth beneath. 

The brightness of the day associated more definitely 
with joy and human activities must from the earliest times 
have been associated with the brilliant disk of the sun 
whose appearance above the horizon, heralded by the dawn, 
brought with it the light. Thus it became the central 
object differentiated in the “ upper all ” which dominated 
men. It would be difficult to over-estimate the part the 
sun, and symbolism connected with it, have played in 
religion. Hindus turn in prayer towards the morning sun. 
The Homan soldiers of Vespasian saluted the rising sun. The 
North West Amazons, venerate the sun as a great sympath- 
etic spirit and the moon as his wife. Amongst the peoples 

0. Okakura : Idctds of the Ea^t 11)03 p. 20. 

10. Cook : Zcifs p. 3ii. Cf. Nihougi J. p. 41. The Bun 
goddess is sometimes treated aiithropomorphically, sometimei 
as the sun itself. Also Muir : Sa7isl'rU Texts : V. 

11. Cf. J. E. Carpenter : Comparative Religion. London p. 
109. In this I am inclined to agree with Dr. Jastrow : Religions 
of Jiahglofda and Asi^yria. Boston 1898 that in such grouping 
we have an effect of priestly systematisation. 
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of Mexico and Peru the sun \vas generally associated with 
the moon as spouse, and they were called grandfather and 
grandmother. Even amongst the Romans for whom 
the climate was not so hot as to suggest placation of the 
sun, nor so rainy and cloudy as to compel them to pray 
for his aid ” the sun soon reached the position of an 
intelligent power offering himself, as it we were, to the 
Stoics for recognition as their Reason or Soul of the world 
instead of Zeus or Jupiter. It was still a far cry from 
tliis to the Sol Invictus of the later empire, who is creator 
and saviour of man, a personal god in a sense which could 
hardly be admitted by the Stoics. ^ ® So in Phoenicia 
“When a drought befell, they stretched their hands to 
heaven towards the sun: for he was the one god that 
they worshipped, as lord of heaven calling him Beelsamen, 
which signifies “ lord of Heaven ” among the Phoenicians 
or Zeus among the Greeks. 

12. A. Eeville ; The IteUgions of Mexico and Peru, London 
1884. p. 35. 

13. W. Warde Yowlen: Roman Idea London 1914 pp.58~9. 

14. Cook : Zevs p. 191. quoting Eusebios. In painting 
Zeus is represented with a blue nimbus, or with a globe 
at his feet, or wrapped round with a blue mantle, which 
came to be spangled with golden stars. ( Cook Zens. pp. 32, ; 58. ) 
(Compare kingly robes. ) Sri Krishna is also represented in Indian 
painting as blue, thus suggesting a similar sky reference in 
origin. It is suggestive also that both Mithra and Yaruna two 
prominent Yedic deities are associated with the sky. To Agni 
wdio may be regarded as the son of heaven and earth and as 
the sacred fire of sun, of lightning, and fire on earth, are address- 
ed more than two hundred hymns in the Big Ycda. Yishnu, 
of whom Krishna is an avatar was probably of solar origin. 
Surya is the sun, and even Prajapati has been regarded as the 
sun god. 

Goblet d’Alviella: The Migration of Symbols 1894 indicates 
how widespread is the use of the svastika or gammadion, and 
shows ( 51 ff J that it is “a symbolical representation of solar 
movement ”, The branches are rays in motion, a symbol of 
prosperity, fecundity and blessing. Tb© wheel that occurs so 
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Sun worship may be considered as having reached its 
highest expression in the monotheistic reformation of religion 
in Egypt under Amenophis IV. The god Re or Re-Horus 
is evidently solar. Yet in the reformed religion every 
personal representation of the deity was rejected* ^‘Worship 
was paid solely to the visible light giving sun 
religious sentiments gathered in this worship are expressed 
in the following extracts from a hymn to the Sun as 
supreme ; 

Thou appearest resplendent on the horizon of the 
heavens, thou living sun, who was the first to live ..Thou 
art beautiful and groat, radiant, high above the earth... Thou 
art Re. ..thou subduest them with thy love. Thou art far 
off, yet thy beams are upon the earth... 

...Early in the morning thou arisest on the horizon, 

frequently, as e. g. the wheel of Ixion, or in Hindu and Bud- 
dhist iconography probably had original solar reference. So also 
had the widespread use of the halo of light ( represented as 
golden ) for beings saint-like or divine in character. The crown 
of royalty is undoubtedly connected with the claim of kings 
to have been descended from the sun, e. g. the kings of Egypt 
from Re or Horus. The Emperors of Japan also claimed descent 
from the sun goddess. Dr. ('ook: Zeus p. 18G says some philo- 
sophical writers, e. g. the emperor Julian identify Zeus with thd 
Bun, but this may be due to a syncretal identification with Sera- 
pis and Mithras. Yet ( p. 105 ) “ if it must be admitted that the 
Greeks did not directly identify Zeus, their sky god, with the 
sun, it can hardly be denied, that indirectly Zeus was connected 
with solar phenomena. ” Serapis and Mithras under Chaldean in- 
fluence came to be regarded as the sun. The Mexicans called 
themselves “ the children of the sun ”, which was the god par excelh 
ence : A. Reville : ReVujioufi of Mej'/co ami Pent. 1884. It is the duty 
of every Toda to salute the sun every morning when first he leaves 
his hut : W. R. Rivers : The I'odaA. 190G. Sun worship was probably 
common in pre-Christian Gaul : C. Renel : Les Religions de la Gaule 
avant le Chrintianisme. See also C. F, Oldham : The and the 
Serpent, 1905. 

15 Steindorfl; The_Religion of Ancient Egypt, 19Q5 p. 63f 
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I ^ 

and fihinest as the sun by day. Darkness flies when thoa 
dost shed thy rays. The inhabitants of Egypt are joyous: 
they awaken, stand upon their feet when thou hast raised 
thyself.. .The whole land sets to its work. 

All the flocks are* content in their pastures. Trees and 
herbs become green, the birds flutter in their nests, and lift 
their wings to praise thee. 

Ships sail down stream, and likewise up stream; 
every way openeth when thou arisest. The fish in the river 
leap up before thy face; thy rays penetrate to the depths 
of the waters. 

Thou who dost form boys in the women and their 
seed in men; thou causest the son to live in the womb o{ 
his mother, thou who dost quiet him ihat he cry not, ihoii 
nurse within the womb. 

Thou who dost give breath to provide life for all his 
functions, when he comes forth from the womb... on the day 
of his birth, thou openest his mouth and he speaks; thou 
providest whatever he needs. 

The chick in the egg chirps witbin the shell. ..Thou 
givest it air therein, that it may live. ..It comes forth from 
the egg to chirp. ..It goes forth on its feet when it come? 
forth. 

How much it is that thou hast done I...TI10U greatest 
the earth after thy will, thou alone, with mankind... and 
everything that is on earth... 

...0 discriminator, thou dost discriminate between the 
nations. 

Thou formest the Nile in the depths, and leadest it 
forth according to the pleasure that it may provide for 
mankind. 

All distant lands whose maintenance thou dost pro- 
tide... How excellent are thy decrees, thou Lord of Eternity 

16. Quoted from A. Ermau: A Ila/tdbooh vf the 
Jtcliglon, Eng, trs. 1907. pp, (^-6. 
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On the other hand it is interesting to note that the 
moon deity seems to have been more prominent among tho 
nomadic peoples o£ Arabia and adjacent countries since the 
sun made travel by day impossible. Shamash, the sun deity, 
j)atron o£ Larsa and Sippar, even came to be regarded as 
the sou o£ the moon god.^^ 

The impression of tho sky and of the sun,, was in 

some sense (*ontinuously present in most of tho waking hours, 
the immediate needs, chiefly physical, directed the attention 
to particular objects of the lower all tlie earth. Tho 
beneficial, like rivers and sources of water; and the cnriousi 
like strange stones; the awe inspiring, like tho mighty 
tree, aroused feelings and attitudes of respect. Tho impres- 
sion of power played a leading part. This as found, for 
example, in the fire or spirit of tho bull or tho 

elephant has come to be termed It would be well 

to use tho term in the widest sense, applying it to the 

force in tho wind, in rushing water, in great loaders and 
so on. Among the Romans the divine is essentially numen, 
or niimioia. Its seems impossible that the Roman should 
have been able to throw off entirely the idea of a power 
manifesting itself in the universe-a power, forceful, living, 
full of will. " Tho Roman deities were not personal ones, 

but functional forces of naturo...''i ^ 

Powers express tliemsolvos and make themselves 

mo.«it evident in movement, Tho human experienced an 
inner power tlirougli which he moved, and in various ways, 

17. Tlio synilx)! of ilie crosc^'ul of ihe moon widely used 
ainongsl Muslims has uo relij^ious sij^uificauc.e but it may perhaps ^ 
be assoeiatt.Ml with au earlier I'evej-eiice of their forefathers. 

For a di.scussion of tlje term Maiia see Marett. op cit. and 
for its orio'iii see Ooddriiigtoii Th<> MrUntrsIcuis. ISHl. 

10. Warde Fowler: op-cit. pp. 47, 02. Sec also C. Bailey: 
The BeDufoii of Ancient l^omc. 1007. p. 12. “The characteristic apella- 
lion of a divine s]iirit in the oldest stratum of Boman relijmon is 
not (leus a ^^od, but rather nanien a power : he becomes (h‘(o< when he 
obtains a name and is on the way to acquiring a definite personality,** 

B 
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( to be coneidored in a Inter chapter ), there arose explicit 
cqnscioueness of an inner or psychical life. The stage of 
Animism was thus reached. The moving sun, rivers, trees, 
animals, almost all at least that moved was believed to 
possess an inner power and an inner life in greater or less 
degree like that of man. The Sumerians and early Baby- 
lonians believed that all animate and even inanimate objects 
bad zi or spirit. The worship at springs in Italy was 
associated with a deity Tons. The ancient Semites 
considered trees, stones, and wells to be inhabited by 
Spirits.2 0 The village deities of India are associated with 
the main objects of village life.*-*i 

Religion from the earliest times has been largely 
social. In its chief religious acts the tribe acted as one. 
The dependence of a tribe on a particular aspect of Nature, 
e. g. a river, led to its becoming the centre of religious 
beliefs, and its spirit tended to become the local or tribal 
deity. Osiris was originally the god or spirit of the Nile; 
Ea, the patron deity of Eridu, was the spirit of the Persian 
Gulf. So also there were gods of the soil. The Assyrian 
Naaman, who thought himself cured by the god of Israel, 
seems to have conceived Jahweh as connected with the soil 
of that land : And Naaman said... I pray thee let there 
be given to thy servant two mules burden of earth, for 
thy servant will henceforth offer neither burnt offering nor 
sacrifice unto other gods but unto the Lord. *'2 a Tho leaders 
of invading armies used to make offerings to propitiate the 
gods of the soil, as did Cyrus and Alexander to the gods 
of Babylonia. 

The normal progress of language and simple reflection 
led to the spirits of Animism becoming in many instances 

20. See W. Robertson Smith: The Eeligion of the Semites, 
1914 od. 

21. See Whitehead: The Village Gods of South Indian 

22. II Kifigs v. 17, 
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spirits o£ classes o£ objects or o£ £unctions or conditions. 2 ^ 
It is thus with the excellent example quoted by Dr. Jevons : 
the di indigites oE ancient Italy. Over everything man 

did or suffered from his birth to his death one o£ these 
gods or goddesses presided. The Deus Vagitanus opened 
the lips o£ the new-born infant, when it uttered its first 
cry: the Dea Ossipago made the growing child's bones 
stout and strong : the Deus Locu!ius made it speak clearly, 
the goddess Viriplaca restored harmony between the husband 
and wife who had quarrelled, the Dea Orbona closed a 
man's eyes at death ''.2 4 Or again: The Prime minister 
o£ a friendly state coming to visit a prince ( in China ) 
who was ill said : The spirits of the hills and streams 
are sacrificed to in times of flood, drought and pestilence. 
The spirits of the sun, moon, and stars, are sacrificed to 
on the unseasonable occurences of snow, hoar frost, wind 
or rain. Your Highness must bo suffering from something 
connected with your out-goings or your in-comings, your 
food, with your griefs or joys. What can the spirits of the 
mountains or the stars have to do with it ? ''2 5 Although, 
as in this last quotation, the great Nature powers have 
had particular functions ascribed to them, and were often also 
regarded as local or tribal deities, a distinction should bo 
made between them and minor deities which have generally 
remained limited to more prescribed spheres of influence. The 

— ■■■" ■ I ■ a 

Distinction to be made Indwcou Sinijde and what 

may be called Functional Animisin. For tlie former the same spirit 
is always present in the particular object ; for tJje latter one spir- 
it is manifesting itself wherever a particular function is being 
performed or effect ])roduced, The theoretical belief called Animism 
( or even Theism ) is not in itself religious: religion is present oiily 
when an attitude of trust, supplication, and awe, is felt towards one 
or more spirits conceived as able to produce good or harm. 

24. Idea of God etc. p. 51. See also F. Granger; Th^ 
W^nhip of the Romans. Ib85 p. 90 quoting Pliny, 

25» Giles; Confucianism etc. -p. 57-8, 
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two may be described as the great Nature powers and 
departmental spirits respectively. • 

One o£ the most significant forms o£ ]\[anx was 
experienced in the strong and valiant leaders in battle who 
also maintained order in the tribe. The attitude inspired 
by the tribal ruler was similar to that called forth by the 
great forces of Nature, but ho could make his power more 
intelligibly felt. Even in his lifetime treated as different 
from ordinary men, after death in times of danger men 
called for his aid. The effect o£ legend and distance of 
time helped in their idealisation. Such may have had a 
deeper root in the Greek mind than the cult of the great 
powers of Nature. It is significant that their general 
name for God comes from this side. For ikeos ( divesos 
cf. I^atin fentus and especially feralis-g\\osi]j ) meant 
originally ghost : theol patril'oi ancestral spirits, is a 
phrase which retains the most ancient meaning of the 
word. ^^2 0 The possession of Jllancf, and the power to bring 
peace, to instill fear by the punishment of individuals, led 
to the ascription of divine character to kings. The emperors 
of China and Japan have been sons of heaven, Not 
only did the Greeks regard Alexander as a god, but “ his 
expression and cast of features came to affect the sculpture of 
his age oven in the representations of the gods themselves.” 2 7 

This last phrase is significant in suggesting the 
fusion of two tendencies : the idealisation o£ men and the 
humanisation of the gods. Witli the attitude of Animism 
there has been a corresponding development of the ideas formed 
of the soul in man and of the inner powers in the gods. 
Thus representing gods in forms like their own, men were 
easily led to ascribe a status like that of the gods to some 
men. /Not merely wore kings considered as gods, but gods 
as having been earthly kings : in this w^ay men expressed a 

26. Moulton: Earli/ Melif/ious Poetry of the Pcruiaiu 33, 

E.A, Gardner: pp, cit, 
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feeling of kinship and a close relationship with the gods. 

The Egyptians say also that besides heavenly gods there 
were others called earthly gods, who were born mortals, and 
who acquired immortality by their great intelligence and 
the services they rendered the human race. Several of 
them reigned in Egypt. The sun was the first king of the 

Egyptians then Saturn reigned and gave birth to Osiris 

and Isis, who having themselves attained royalty ameliorated 
social life by their beneficence. 

Although the synoptic aspect of physical Nature, and 
the felt unity of consciousness, persistently kept at least 
as a back ground a sense of predominant unity, experience 
of the multiplicity of powers affecting human life was the 
psychological basis of Polytheism. Polytheisms grew up 
out of the varied elements to which we have referred : the 
great Nature powers, the departmental spirits, idealised 
human beings. The growth in consciousness of personal 
individuality, as distinct from tribal individuality had iti 

*iH. AMorot: In ihe T'nnr, of ihe Pharvahi^. 1001. quotingf 
Diodorus I. xxvi, l.'l. 

Warde Fowler : Jioman Driif/ p. HR pays “ The deification of 
the dead Augustus was not merely official act, hut a genuine confession 
of devotion towards one who had Avronght great things for the world 
and proclaimed a gospel of peace and glad tidings”. On the other 
hand ( p. 21 ‘2 ) “ There is little sign of any real interest taken in the 
cult of Oeasar by conteiiqmraries. Nor docs the next ago show any 
interest in it”. Neverihedess J. 13. Carter : The Jlelnihius Life ofAn- 
eioni Jlnioe 1^20 ]). 70 says emperor worship “ was in a sense the only 
univcrstil Corm of religion in the Roman empire”. J.P. Mahaf fy: (Ircch 
Civilif^alinn says that before 300 B. (k every Hellenistic 

king had begun to assert his own divinity. In the Japanese Nihongi 
II pp 108 and 210 we have the phi'ases ” the emperor Avho rules as a 
god incamat©”, and the god incarnate, the emperor Yamato Ncko”, 
Babylon deified her kings after Nippur was annexed by Hammurabi. 
L. W. King: Ilixtortf <f ISahf/Ion. )>. 20(). Dr. Caird; Eeolntion of . 
Religion I. p. 2:V.». ihoughl that in the majority of cases a being 
reverenced as a god in ancestor worship is not conceived as a god 
because he is an ancestor, but as ancestor because he is a god» 
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counterpart in the conceptions o! the distinct individuality 
o£ objective powers in religion. It is, however, of import- 
ance to remember that except when a deity came to 
occupy the chief place in practical religion the attributes 
ascribed to him (her) were rarely those of supremo power* 
The so-called gods of Polytheism are more correctly thought 
of as so many supernatural spirits. Psychologically it seems 
( almost inevitable that in religious practice a people or an 
[ individual should treat one deity as greater or more favour- 
able than all the rest. Although others were admitted and 
occasionally approached for particular purposes, for the 
essential religious life one would displace all the others. 
The development from Polytheism is a practical more than 
a theoretical process. Nevertheless, thought had an import- 
ant part in the development. In accordance with that 
earliest predominance of the sky and the sun, one god 
becoming recognised as supremo, the others are subordinated 
to him. This may bo as when Zeus became regarded as a 
monarch on Olympus; or even more, as the father of gods 
and men. Or the systematisation takes tho form of the 
family, as when Hera is the wife of Zeus, Apollo his son, 
Athena his daughter, Poseidon and Hades his brothers. Conflict 
of people with people not only tended to strengthen the faith 
of the conquerors in their gods, but led not infrequently also 
to their supremacy in the pantheon of tho conquered, and 
the fusions of peoples led to a systematisation of the deities. 
Marduk from being a comparatively obscure city god of 
Babylon underwent transformation in proportion to the city^s 
importance.^® In early limes the Hebrews looked on Jahwoh 
as their special national god, and ho is represented as saying 
They have forsaken me and have worshipped Ashtoreth, 
the god of the Zidonians, Chemosh, the god of Moab, 

29. See L. W. King: Hhtoru of Babj/lon. p. 194; also E. 
W. Bogers; ReVyloH 0 / Bahylouki and Asu^fjriat 1908, pp. 

73. 82. 
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Miloom, the god o£ the children of Amon*^ so Th© association 
of gods and goddesses in groups may frequentlv have had 
a political cause. That Osiris, Isis and Horus are found 
together on Egyptian monuments, Horus being represented 
as a child in the arms of Isis accompanying Osiris, 
may be due to a political alliance and fusion of peoples 
against a common enemy, the worshippers of Sefc.^i Not 
merely have conquered accepted the doilies of the conquerors, 
as the Dravidians in ludia accepted those of the Aryans, 
but the reverse was also the case: much of the goddess 
worship, as probably also such gods as Ganesha and 
Hanuman being originally Dravidian. 

Two correlated tendencies lead in the development 
of Anthropomorphism: the making of legends and 
myths and the making of images. In the making 
of images we find also the Theriomorphic tendency, 
duo largely to the impression of the Mami of the beast 
represented. It may possibly have also a totemistic signi- 
ficance. In any case it is only transiticnul. Colossal figures 
half lion half man and winged, guarded the gate of the 
palace of Nineveh, and there is an inscription of Asarhaddon: 

May the gracious bull god and lion god ever dwell in 
in that palace, protecting the path of my royalty. a Xhe 
Egyptian Horus was represented with the iiead of a hawk, 
as the Indian Ganesha with the head of an elephant. One 
example is known from Greece: the horse-headed Demeter 
of Phigolia. In tho development of anthropomorphic 
images there is the effect of the religious feelings trying 
through art to obtain a presentation of a divine figure more 
in accordance with tho inner needs of the soul. As most 
individuals are easily affected through the visible the artistic 

30. I Kin(js xi. 33. 

31. So Dr. Flinders Petrie; TleU<jion of Ancient E(jypt. pp. 

40 - 41 . 

32. cf. L. R. Farn«ll: Greece and Bahyhn, p. 52, 
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development of the image has had its effects on their 
religious attitude. A relief shows Shamash enthroned inspir- 
ing Hammurabi. A sculpture in the Louvre represents Mithras 
as a man slaying a bulb Anthropomorphism has dominated 
the })opular religion amongst ilie Hindus. The statue of 
Aphrodite^ at Cnidus in the 4th century is said 
to have inspired a personal passion: The beautiful idol 
was cherished because it could arouse the enthusiastic 
affection of a sensitive people, and could bring them to the 
very presence of a friendly divine person.^'^a j\^nd something 
similar might perhaps be said of tlio images of Krishna, of 
Vithoba of Pandapur, and others in India. 

The close relation between the image and idea of the 
god in its best form may be seen in the following descrip- 
tion of Zeus : The strength of the form and its imposing 
proportions show the power to rule and the king; tlM 
gentle and amiable character shows the father and his care: 
the majesiy and severity show the god of the city and of 
law; and of the kinship of men and gods the similarity of 
their shape was a symbol. His protective friendship of 
suppliants and strangers and fugitives and such like is seen 
in his kindliness, and his evident gentleness and goodness. 
And an image of the giver of possessions and harvest is 
seen in the simplicity and magnanimity displayed in his form. 
He seems just like one who w^ould give and be generous 

of good things. ’'3 4 

33. E. A, Gtirdiicr: op. cit. 

,‘U. Ibid : The use of images has oDeii liad a marked 
effect especially in the social development of a religion. It 
may said to be a stage in the evolution of religion. The level of 
Nature-worship is really non-personal; the anthropomorphic stage in 
which images are made indicates a closer personal religion between 
man and what is beyond him; but with the attainment of a more 
inward spiritual attachment, images are unnecessary. If on the one 
hand they may have hindered ihe attainment of a purely spiritual 
conception, on the other they have helped in the eleyation of religious 
s^nthnezit and in di'awing men to religiout Thus Quintilian wrote i 
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111 consideration of their continued use in HinduiBm, 
reference may be made here, incidentally, to sex symbols as 
images. This was probably originally related with the 
intensity of feelings exporienced^-'^ in the sex act, tending 
thus to an attitude of awe with regard to the male organ. 
So, further, mysteriously through the female, human and 
infri-human, came new beings. The development of sex 
morality has led amongst many peoples to the suppression 
of forms of representation of these mysterious powers, but 
Hindu thought has idealised them as emblems of the genera- 
tive powers of the universe. Such an idea of the world 
as procreated is found in the mythology of Shintoism, and 
is interesting in its reference to the pillar : ‘‘ The two 

deities having descended on Onogoro-jima created there 
an eight-fathom house with an august central pillar- 
Then Izanagi addressed Izanami saying : ^ How is thy body 
formed V ' Izanami replied : * My body is completely formed 
except one part which is incomplete. ^ Then Izanagi said, 
^ My body is completely formed and there is one part which 
is superfluous. Suppose that we supplement that which is 

“ The heiuiiy of the statue even imide some addition to the re- 
ceived relioiou. ” Ih A, (Javdiier : Hindus and Buddhists 

make the most ^eueriil use of images in religion. Jains Imve 
images of the Tirihankaras, and in some temples also of a god- 
dess. ddie Jews were forbidden to make images of the divine 
being, and in 1l)is they are followed by the Muslims. Christians 
avoid making images of (io<l tlie Taiher, hut the use of images 
ol’ desus, of his mother, and the saijits is common. Probably 
under the influence of Islam, the Sikhs have no images in their 
temides, hut the (Jrauth Sahib is treated with a similar reverence. 
Possibly from th(‘ same intlueiicc nou-i<{olatrous sects arose among 
the Jains, led by Lonka in 14(18. It maybe ])omted out, as by A, 
Davidson: /V/c 'I'hculotfif aj th*' Old Ihll p. <1. that the 

MovSaic commandment, EKodus xx, does not say that God has no 
form but forbids any attempt to represent God in material form. 

35. Compare the attitude towards the sacred JSo/na, evidently 
an intoxicating drink. 

C 
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incompleto in thee with that which is superfluous in me 
and thereby create lauds’. Izanami replied: ^ It is well. * 
Then Izanagi said, * Let me and thee go round the heavenly 
august pillar, and having met at the other side, lot us 
become uni led in wedlock. ' This being agreed to, he 
said : ^ Do thou go round the left and I will go round the 
right. ' When they had gone round, Tzanami spoke first 
and exclaimed : ^ How dtdightEul 1 I have met a lovely 
youth. ’ Izanagi then said : ' How delightful ! I have met 
a lovely maiden’. ”3 <» 

A factor which has had, has, and must continue to 
have an influence in the monotheistic view of the world is 
the aspect of regularity and order in experience. In the 
Rig Veda ^7 the reality of order in Nature and the moral 
life, associated with the gods, is expressed by 'the term 
rit(L It is seen for example in the regular recurrence of 
the dawn: Dawn is obedient to the reign of law eternal.*^ 
Agni is ritapdy the protector of rita. Mitra and Varuna 
are true to law, born in law, strengtheners of law and 
haters of falsehood. ” Mighty through law, Adityas, is 

your greatness, ” “ and Vanina speak of truth... 

thinking on order, as the guards of order. ” Similarly the 
use of the term in the Zoroastrian Gathas. And Lao 

IK). See W. Cl. Ashton: *S7o’;//o 1005. p. HI). Images of the 
J'nujnm and yon} are fonnd in all parts of India, often l)cing the 
central object in Shaivite tem])lcs. T)r. T. Richard in his edition 
of (fiii(h to Bn<hlhnho(Kl Sliangaliai 1007 gives a picture of convent- 
ionalised forms ‘‘ fonnd in most Rn<ldhist temples in China. ” The 
Tantric forms of Ruddhisni and Hiiidiusm arc associated largely 
with the idea of the muscnlinc and feminine in their relationship. 
This sn))ject has been discussed sym])athetically in the works edited 
by A. Avalon ; wlio even goes so far as to say : “ Mediaeval Ilin- 

duism i to vise a convenient it somewhat vjigue term ) was, as its 
successor, modern Indian orthodoxy is, largely Tantrik ”. Prijiciples 
of Tantm 1014. 1. preface. 

•17. Rig Veda I. 123. 13 ; VII, GO. 13 ; II. 27. 8 

J58. L. H. Mills : JLore of the Avesid . p. 77 : “It is in a word 
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Tzu^s use o£ the term Tao is apparently associateJ with 
a recognition o£ a principle o£ unfailing regularity in the 
universe, which is to bo considered fundamental at least in 
the later Taoism. So also righteousness an l peace in 
Shintoism is in following the way of the gods, which 
is certainly conceived as one of order.^^ The influence of 
Stoicism on religion, and its own virtue as a substitute, 
lay chielly in its recognition of a universal order. Not 
merely the observed regularity of Nature has tended thus 
to emphasise the fact of unity, and so to a transcendence 
of polytheistic conceptions, but also the felt unity of the 
social grou]> in relation to its liighest ruler, this as experi- 
enced in communal religious practices and in the development 
of social custom and the elements of law. It is on this 
ethical side that the fundamental attitude of monotheism 
has first gained wide personal acceptance. 

The transcendence of Polytheism in Greece was pro- 
bably due more to the ethical teachings cf philosophers 
and poets than to metaphysical reflection. There is little 
evidence of religious prophet or saint. The gods of the 

his righteousness when he thinks, his truth when he vSpeiiks, his 
justice i]i his deeds. ” 

dl). Lionel (Lies ; Tao/sl TearhhKj>^ 11)12. ef also L. H. Parker ; 

hi. Clhnene licliuioii. 1*.)10. j). 11), etc. And Ldkins : op cit. 
p. 53 says “ The middle age Lliinese philosophers, aljuut the time of 
the European Schoolmen — in their hands ITovideiice is nothing but 
the spontaneous action of law. ” 

40. So, in comparatively modern times, it has been maintained 
that Shinto is' thus superior jto other religions, because it needs no 
code of morals. 

41. E. Zeller : ICpfcnrcam, ami 181)2. f). 150; also 

p. 171 ( where references are given ) “ When regarded as the ground- 
work of natural formations, this primary I5eing, or general hiw is 
called Nature; but when it appears as the cause of the orderly ar^ 
rangement and development of the world, it is known as Providence; 
or in popular language it is called Zeus, or the will of Zeus; and in 
this sense it is said that nothing happens without the will of ZeuiSf,’^ 
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Homeric pantheon had superior power, were immortal, with 
the beauty o£ youth, yet they had their disputes and con- 
flicts, In the tragedies oE Aeschylus it may bo seen that 
an interest in moral questions was taking the place o£ that 
in stories o£ the adventures o£ the gods. And the basic 
principle o£ the attitude o£ Euripides is expressed in his 
verse : '' If the gods do aught that is base, then they are 
not gods. Tlie influence of Socrates and his chief suc- 
cessors in philosophy in Greece seems to have been mainly 
ethical.^ 3 go also was the development of religion through 
Zarathustra and the Hebrew law-givers and prophets : in 
the former through the association of the idea of Ahura 
Mazda with the good on all sides of life, and in the latter 
through emphasis on loyalty of the people to Jehovah, 
Amongst the Romans the most persistent characteristic factor 
was the association of the deities with the social life of 
the family or with the state.^^ 

Although there have been times when the organisers 
of religion have lagged behind in intellectual insight and 
moral fervour as compared with the highest attainments of 

42. C. H. Moore : The J^eUf/wim ThonuJtt of /he UrecLs. 
Cambridge U. S. A. 1916. p, l.‘^)5. Bee also L. K. Fariiell : JJ ’ojJu r 
A^pecta of (Ireek ReUijion. VdVL i , P. Malialiy. (Jeceh Clcilimt- 
iou. p. 131-2. 

43. This cannot be substantiated here; })ut willi regard to 
Socrates see J. Burnet : Earlt/ Greek Phlkh^tfphf/. 1914 p. 176-7. 

44. See W. Warde Fowler : The lielh/zoex Krperlemr of /he 
Roman People. London 1911. p. 137 “Far more tliaii any oilier 
cult Vesta represents the reality and continuity of lionian religious 
feeling; ” p. 73 “ Vesta, the spirit of the fire, was the central point 
of the whole worship ( i. e. in the family ) the spiritual embodiment 

of its physical welfare. ” p. 126 “ the round temple of Vesta with 

its eternal fire, was symbolic of the coniiuon life of the community. 
Cf. Roman Deity pp. 15, 27, 42, and p. 83 Cicero’s die/ urn: “ Gods are 
needed for the maintenance of the social system, without them 
a society would bo a chaos ( mayna eoufaniu ) Jidcs, iuditla, socktaa 
gmris humani would all go to pieces, 
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the time, they have been generally in advance of the 
great mass o£ religious devotees. The expositions of religious 
beliefs have thus been coloured by theories which, while 
holding sway amongst tho priests, have corresponded with 
little if anything in tho religious lives of the many. There 
has been a tendency amongst students to exaggerate the 
importance of doctrinal expressions. Philosophical reflection 
has modified the conceptions of a comparatively small por- 
tion of humanity, and from them influences have passed 
affecting mankind generally in a much smaller degree. 
For the many religion has always been something practical 
and concerned with concrete relationships of the soijl, and 
these in the highest practical form as essentially personal. 
Reflection has, however, within its limits, played a distinctive 
part, especially amongst the Aryans, before all the Greeks 
and the Indians. Tliought recognising tho mystery of 
oxistemce, has striven to press beyond the popular ideas of 
the gods. Nowhere is this more strikingly expressed than 
in the oft quoted hymn of the Rig Veda. 

Who verily knows and who can here declare it, 
whence it was born and whence comes this creation ? 

The gods are later than this world^s production. 
Who knows then whence it first came into being ? 

He, the first origin of this creation, whether he 
formed it all or did not form it, 

Whose eye controls this world in highest heaven, he 
verily knows it, or perhaps, he knows it not. 

So again in an Egyptian hymn to Osiris-Sokar, 
towards the end is the phrase : Behold tho mysterious 
One, he who is unknown to mankind.”^ ^ And St. Paul 
found in Athens an altar with the inscription : To the 

unknown God. ^ 

45. lUn Veda X. 

40. A. Ermaii : op. cit, 

; 47, Aefs xyil2d. 
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Such expressions oE ignorance and ultimate mystery 
did not prevent thought striving to its highest possible 
conceptions, though tlieso have often assumed a virtually 
negative character. Thus Xenophen while teaching that 
one God there is, greatest among gods and men/' proceeds 
that he is ^dike to mortals neither in form nor thought.”^ s 
When the mythological conceptions were discredited, some 
turned to a sort of personification of fortune or fate. It 
may however be remarked that such a conception seems to 
have boon long at the back of the Greek mind, and 

even the gods were in some way subordinate to it.^^ The 
influential cults of Orphism probably of Eastern origin had 
a pantheistic tendency : One Zeus, one Hades, one Sun, 
one Dionysus, one god in all.''-'^^ Even Xenophon’s thought 
may have been similar : As a whole he sees, as a whole 
he thinks, as a whole he hears.” A popular lyrist expresses 
a spiritual conception of god as an eternal spirit : Hear 

me. Father, 0 1 Mystery of our life, Lord of the ever- 
living soul. ” And to Euripides is attributed the fragmentary 
utterance: The mind in each one of us is god. 

The Vedic rishis were probably the earliest to turn 
in the search for the divine from the world without to the 
world within. The Vedic hymns contain evidence of. the 
sublimest feelings of tlie human soul in relation to the 
great powers of Nature ; they express at times the sense of 
the unfathomable mystery of existence ; they contain the 
germs of the understanding of life in spiritual terms. There 
is here no clear systematic doctrine — the attributes applied 

48. J. Biivnat \ Earl f/ Grech Philosophy, 1008. }>. 132. 

49. G. Murray : Four Stay cs of Greek RcUyion, p. C. H. 
Moore : op. cit. p. ] I. 

50. C. H. Moore : op. cit. p. 54. 

51. But see J. Burnet’s ronderiug : i?a/‘Zy Greek Philosophy^ 

p. 132. 

52. L, B. Farnell : lliyher As 2 )ects of Greek lieligion, p. 144i 
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are often those of Nature — but spiritual conceptions and a 
depth of inner life are revealed and some of the relationships 
felt are distinctly personal. Thus Varuna some of whose 
attributes suggest the sky, or the sky god, is also the king 
of all, the upholder of order beautiful in form, uncon- 
querable, full of holy strength, leading his worshippers to 
wealth and happiness. Ho sees what has been, and 
what will bo done. As a player throws tlie dice, he settles 
all things. He is the moral governor of the world, and 
men pray to him for mercy. So again Indra is the creator, 
the mighty, the wise, true, holy, omniscient and omnipres- 
ent, who hears and sees all things. Just and merciful, 
he punishes and he pardons. Agni also is given some 
epithets whicli suggest a conscious relationship. He is the 
lord, the wise king, the sage, the father, the son, and the 
friend of men, dwelling in their houses guarding them. 
Ho is beloved by all : though among the immoitals, he 
condescends to be the guest of men aiding in the expiation 
of their sin. 0 Agni, in thy friendshi]) I am at home/^ 
So the sun, as Savitri, the quickener of life is the soul 
of the universe. 13rahmaspati is the lord of prayer, 
who becomes described as the father of the gods. The 
name Ishwara, the lord seems used in a distinctly 
personal sense in later Hinduism.’''^ ^ 

Already in the Eig Veda there are indications of 
the recognition of a unity underlying all tlio gods, and 
one passage gives clear expression to Henotheism : There 
is one Being : sages call it by many names The same 
idea is found in the expression : I am Vishnu , I am 
Brahma ; I am Shiva. It is sometimes put differently, 
as when the sages say to Vishnu : All men worship thee: 

53. See Hhj Veda I. 25 ; I, 115 ; II. 2H ; VII. 8(1 -85 ; Vlll. 
41-2 ; Artharva Veda IV. 1(1. JiUj Veda VIII. G7 ; I. 173 ; VII. 32. Rhj 
Veda V. 44. 15. 

54, Elg VedUr 
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to whom dost thou offer worship ? and he says : To the 
Eternal Spirit. ”^•'5 

As far as religion is coneernod there aretwomain^^ 
attitudes to the idea o£ god in Brahma nical thought. For 
one of these theology has no more suitable term than 
Pantheism, and this is the supreme instance of Pantheism 
in relation wiih religion. Tlie other may best be called 
Theism. It must, however, bo recognised that these are 
rather ideal tendencies than actualities, for in the conditions 
which have prevailed and still largely prevail, each may- 
be said to include within itself or to fluctuate with a 
practical Polytheism. The pantheistic conceptions find their 
most impressive expression in tlie Upanishads, and they 
should be allowed to speak for themselves.*'"* 7. 

In the beginning this world was just Being: one 
without a second. Thenceforth there are assuredly two 
forms of Brahma: the formed and the formless. ** He (It) 
is the reality of the objective world of Nature: the ether 
primeval the void. ^'Brahma, indeed, is this whole world, 
this widest extent. ” '‘Truly, everything here is Brahma.^' 
All gods, all beings, all vital energies come forth from this 
soul. One should reverence space as Brahma. Brahma is 
also the reality of the individual self. To begin with it is 
suggested " this self is the trace of this All; for by it one 

55. Mahabharata 111. ISO. 5f and XTl. 535. liOff as quoted in 
N. Macnicoll : Judinn Tbeix/u. 11M5. pp. 51. 

50. The conceptions of j^oti vary in ditt'erenl ])liilosophical 
systems ; information must be sought from a multiplicity of sources. 
Reference may be made to Dr. J. N. Farquhar : The Lliera- 

tnre of India 1920. 

57. The thought of the Upanishads is capable of more than 
one interpretation, and has been differently conceived by later schools 
of Indian thought. It is not systematic. Thei’o are many transla- 
tions. Most of the passages here quoted are from R. E. Hume : The 
Thirteen Principal Ppanishad>f. London. 1921. Those from the 
Kena and the Katha Upanishads arc from translations by M, 
Hirayana« 
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knows this all*'. But the conclusion is reached that the real 
Sel£ of the self is the universal Self. One should reverence 
the mind as Brahma, In and through the spiritual the 
nature o£ God, of reality, is to be found. That which is 
the finest essence — this whole world has that as its soul. 
That is reality. That is Atman ( Soul ). That art thou. '' 
‘‘That which is not expressed in words, but through which , 

words are expressed that which is not thought by the 

mind but by which they say the mind is thought; — that 
verily know thou is Brahman: it is not what (people) here 
worship.*?' “Verily, that great unborn soul, undecaying undy- 
ing, immortal, fearless, is Brahma. ** Brahma is life, joy, 
imperishable, the self-luminous, tlie kindly one, the all- 
worker, yet tlio non-active and the full, the blessing giver, 
and the adorable;moving yet immovable; within all this, yet 
outside all this, “ As a unity only is It to be looked upon- 
this' iademonstrable, enduring Being, spotless, beyond space," 
“ This Soul is the overlord of all things, the king of all 
things. As all spokes are hold together in the hub 
and felly of a wheel, just so in this Soul all things, all 
gods, all breathing things, all solves are held together. ** 
“ He is the unseen Seer, the unheard Hearer, the unthought 
Thinker, the ununderstood Understander. Other than He 
there is no seer. Other than He there is no hearer. Other 
than He there is no thinker. Other than He there is no 
understander. He is your Soul, tho Inner Controller, the 
Immortal.** “The one god hidden in all things, all-pervading, 
the Inner Soul of all things; the overseer of deeds, in all 
things abiding; tho witness, the sole thinker, devoid of 
qualities; the one controller of the inactive many, who makes 
tho one seed manifold ;-the wise who perceive Him as stand- 
ing in 0110*8 self, they, and no others, have eternal happi- 
ness. ^* 

All attempts to describe Brahma must indeed 


P 
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for to all it must bo said: Not so; not so;-Not this; not that. 
Nevertheless though ho is “higlier than understanding, 
^^they who know him with heart and mind as abiding in 
the heart, become immortal. " “Ho is my self. '' “ I am 
I Brahma. And the true appreciation of this brings the 
^xhighest that religion can give. Vor “the self... is free from 
yWil, ageless, deathless, sorrowless, hangerless, thirstless, 
i whose desire is the Real, whose conception is the Real.*’ 
Subtler than the subtle, greater than tho great — the Self 
is hidden in the heart of this living being. He that effaces 
desires sees it; through composure of mind one knows the 
glory of one’s self and becomes free from sorrow. ” It is 
this which gives true vali\e to all: for “ Lo 1 verily not for 
love of all is all dear, but for love of the Soul all is dear .”^8 
And the seeker having caught a glimpse of tho essential 
truth breaks forth into a hymn of praise: 

Thou ait Brahma, and verily thou art Vishnu. 

Thou art Rudra. Thou art Prajapati. 

Thou art Agni, Vnruna, Vayu. 

Thou art Indra, Thou art tho Moon. 

Thou art food. Thou art Yama. Tliou art the Earth. 

Thou art all. Yea, thou art the unshaken one ! 

, For Nature’s sake and for its own 

Is existence manifold in thee. 

0 Lord of all, hail unto thee ! 

Tho fc'oul of all causing all acts, 

Enjoying all, all life art thou ! 

Lord of all pleasuio and delight, 

5^. ChamJoijna J pantsluul vi. 11. 1 ; Brih(i<U Aranf/alia ii 
'3. 1 ; Miotdahi ii. 2. 11 ; Mdmluki/a 2 ; Ch : Cp : iii. 18. 1 
€h : Up : vi. 10. 3 ; Kr/ia Up : i. 4 ; Hrih : Up : iv. 4. 25, Ch : Up 
iv. 10. Ch : Up : iii. 12. 0 ; Im Up : 5 ; Bvih : iv, 4. 20 ; Brih\ Up 
ii. 5. 15 ; Brih : Up : iii. 7. 23 ; Srefaaralara Up : vi. 11 12 ; Brih 
Up : ii. 3. 6 ; Katha Up : vi. 0 ; Kaushital i Up : iii. 8 ; Brih : Up 
4, 10 ; Ch : Up : viii. 7. 3 ; Katha Up : ii. 20 ; Brih : Up: ii. 4. 5 ; 




Supernatural beings, good and bad iii. 

Hail unto thee, 0 Tranquil Soul, 

Yea, hail to thee, most hidden one, 

Unthinkable, Unlimited, 

Beginningless and endless, too 1 ^ 

These thoughts echo and re-echo throughout the 
later religious history o£ India, except when they were over 
-shadowed by the Buddhistic conceptions, and considering 
the virtual disappearance o£ Buddhism from India, it is a 
serious question as to the extent and depth of its acceptance. 
These thoughts attained eventually in the teaching o£ 
Sankara an extreme interpretation beyond which it is impos- 
sible to go : as pure undifferentiated unity o£ the real, not to 
t be known but to be “ realis^ in anihbluiva^ intuition 
)in which the distinction o£ subject and object is no more. 
This doctrine has claimed, and claims, the assent of a largo 
section of educated Hindus. But even with regard to 
these, the doubt may be expressed as to whether it is a 
correct representation oE their religious life, or just the 
acceptance of a philosophical doctrine the effects of the 
powerful impress of which still remain. Even these in 
their religious life and thought ai)pear to imply the 
more theistic idea of god which finds varied expressions in 
the vast religious literature of India. That it is such an 
attitude and belief which dominates in religious worship, 
especially of the vast masses, does not seem open to doubt. 
But here it is no question of a clear-cut Theism. Pantheist- 
ic and acosmic ideas frequently arise, and the deity though 
essentially supreme is not always described in the same 
way or with the same name. Eurthor, it is no isolated 
supreme, but one surrounded by higher powers, gods or 
goddesses who are turned to for benefits on particular 
occasions. And again, it is a supreme worshipped not so 
much in his distant majesty, but in one or more of the 


09. Maltri Upauishad : v. 1. 

69. cf. Y. Subrahmanyalyer: Indian Fhil Bev, III* 18^, 
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forms in which he has condescended to manifest himself : 
the avatars ( descents or incarnations ). The forms and 
the names are manifold, yet each in turn is described in 
terms of the Supreme. There is in this probably a result 
of fusions and intercourse of different social groups. As 
one effect of differences of origin, as well as of theological 
systematisation, the various representations are associated 
with different functions. Out of this groat variety a few 
main conceptions only can be here referred to. 

Shaivism and Vaishnavism represent the former a 
more hesitating, the latter a more definite approach to 
Theism. Shiva is probably related to Rudra, the god of 
storms in the Rig Veda, as Vishnu was the sun. Shiva has, 
however, many other attributes and is pictured as living 
with Uma ( Parvati )"in the Himalayas, practising austeri- 
ties. Thus, it is in association especially with Shaivism 
that the most noteworthy ascetic orders developed. Ho is 
represented in a variety of forms. One of these blends 

61. The subject of Hindu Theism is too varied to be adequately 
treated here. J. N. Farquhar : The Eelitjioi/s Llicrature of India. 1920 
will indicate the chief sources. The following within their limiis are 
good general surveys : K. (1. Bhaiularkar : \\uiili)iori>oii, ShairiHin, 
and minor Religiom Strassburg. lOl.'l ; and N. Macnicoll : 

hidian Thehni from the Vedie to the M nioim.medon Period. Oxford 
1915. Amongst the philosophical sy.sfceiiiH that of Itamanuja, “ (piali- 
fied non-dualism ” has had llie groaiost theistic infliieuco. Though 
the Yoga is called a philosophy, and accepts an idea of god, it is more 
important as a Method, and in this god seems of little if any signifi- 
cance. It is ill the accounts of the actual religious worship, c. g. in 
prayers and hymns, the evidences for the theistic attitude are to be 
chiefly sought. It seems to be of very essence of Theism that it 
should be seen in the religious life as such, as found, for example, in 
the saints such as those of South India ( see A. S. Govindacharya : 
The Divine Wisdom of the JJraidda <Sai/its. Madras 1902 ), or Kabir, 
Bamananda, or Chaitanya rather than in philosophical speculation. 
The subject should also be considered in reference to the images 
used. See H. Krishna Sastri; iSouth Indian Imafjcs of (Jods and 
Madras 1916. 
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the masculine and the feminine together ; and the 
lingam has become accepted as his symbol. The tendency 
towards an impression of Shiva as an impersonal power 
is always present. He is the manifest, the unmanifest 
the changeless, the eternal, the revealer of truth, the 
king of the gods, omnipresent, the all-pervading infinite 
spirit. He has the powers of creation, existence or pro- 
tection, destruction, concealment and benefaction. 

Shiva has, nevertheless, been treated as though a 
spirit with whom men can have a personal relationship and 
thus the object of devotion. So Manikka Vasahar, the 
South Indian poet sang : 

Our god of gods, whom e’en the devas’ king knows but 
in part, 

Ruleth the three who in the fair world-gardens life impart, 
And life maintain, and life destroy, our First Reality, 

Father of old, whose consort Uma is, our sovereign, He 
Came down in grace and made e’en me to be His very own. 
Henceforth before no man I bow, 1 fear but him alone, 

Now of his servants’ servants I have joined the sacred throng, 
And ever more and more I’ll bathe in bliss, with dance 
and song. ^ 

In Vaishnavism, various theistic tendencies have 
amalgamated and reached the most definite and intimate forms 
of Hindu Theism. The Upanishads and their pantheistic and 
acosmist interpretation ought not to be exaggerated as 
a representation of the religious thought of so vast 
a country at any age. The apparently theistic attitude of 
the Bhagavatas was probably a development of one of many 
similar tendencies throughout India which have become 
more or less united in later stages through analogous ideas 

62. R. G. Bhandarkar : o]). cit. p. 124. 

63. F. Kingsbury and G. E. Phillips: Tlf/rnns of the Tamil 
Shalvite Saints. Calcutta and Loudon, 1921. pp. 93, 95, 
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and, still tnoye, common sentiments. Narayan, Vasudeva, these 
aro two names round which theistic worship grow up. Even 
more perhaps can this be said o£ some o£ the incarnations o£ 
Vishnu. For in these the divine is represented as concerned 
with the welfare o£ the world and o£ men. To guard the 
righteous, to destroy evil doors, to establish the law, I come 
into birth age after age”.^^ It is before all in his incarna- 
tions as Krishna and Rama that Vishnu has become the 
centre ol; religious life. In Rama the divine is not merely 
an ethnical hero but more: he has gone through the trials 
and felt the sufferings of men on earlli. Krishna, as the 
object of Radha’s love, is the Lord as the object of the 
love of the soul. On the one hand in his life in Brindabau 
he attracts by his participation in human joys : then in 
the Bhagavadgita, he not only puts forward the aim of 
knowledge and the gospel of unselfish activity and 
fulfilment of duty, but also reveals himself as the supreme 
spirit. The terms in which this revelation is given 
are sometimes distinctly Upanisliadic and sometimes more 
definitely theistic : this has made it possible for it to be 
accepted by most Hindus, 

The everlasting, imperishable, changeless, dwelling 

()rl. JJIun/aradfjf/a. Trs by L. 1). Ibirnett, 11)05. iv. 8. There 
arc ten princii)al avatars of Vishnu, which arc represented as 
follows: 

Maina (Fish) rescued Manu the progenitor of the human 
race from a great hood. Kurma ( Tortoise ) to form a pivot for the 
churning of the ocean. Vamha ( Boar ) rescued the cartli from a 
demon out of the boundless flood, y^arasin/ta ( Man-lion ) slew a 
demon. Va/na?ta ( Dwarf ) rescued earth and heaven from the 
tyrant Bali, by his three strides. Fardsumma ( Rama with the axe ) 
incarnation for purpose of extermination of the Kshatriyas. Jlaiu 
Chandra, hero of the Ramayana. Krishna. Buddha : “ By his word, 
as Buddha Yishnu deludes the heretics ” (Bhagvata Purana.) 
Kalhi, ( Horse ) to come at the end of Kali Yuga or fourth age, 
Cf. Revelation xix. 11. 
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in ail things, tho Lord o! beings, I am the origin o£ the 
All. “ It is I that with one portion oE Me have establish* 
ed this whole universe I am Time that makes worlds 

to perish away. I am seated in the heart oE all ” 

the foundation of changeless immortality, of the everlast* 
ing law, and of absolute joy ‘‘ Father of this universe 
am I, mother, ordainer, grandsire, the thing that is known 
and the being that makes clean, tho word Om, the Rig, 
the Sama, and the Yajus; the way, the supporter, the 
lord, the witness, the dwelling, the friend, the origin, the 
dissolution, the abiding place, the house of ward, the 
changeless seed, I give heat; I arrest and let loose tho rain; 
I am likewise power of immortality and death, Being and No- 
Being, 0 Arjuna/’ Tho Supreme Male (Purusha) wherein born 
beings abide, wherewith this whole universe is filled, to be 
won by undivided devotion. He remoulds again and again 
tho whole of this subject mass of born beings by power o£ 
Nature. " Knowing that I am Ho whom sacrifice and 
austerity touch, tho groat lord o£ all the worlds, the friend 
of all beings, ho wins to peace. '' IE one sees Me in all 
things and all things in Me, I am not lost to him nor is 
he lost to Me. ” He enters a mortal frame, and misguided 
men ignorantly despise him, but great hearted men knowing 
a godlike nature worship him with undivided mind. Never- 
theloss he says : I am indifferent to all born beings : 
there is none whom I hate, none whom I love. But they 
that worship Me with devotion dwell in Me and I in them"' 
Yet he redeems human, souls : I lift them up speedily from 
the ocean o£ deathly life-wanderings as their mind is laid 
on Me. 

Such descriptions are indeed more Upanishadic than 
theistic, but their association with Krishna as the charioteer 
in human form, and as the beloved herdsman, gives them 

65. BhagavacUjita. x. 8 ; 42 ; xi. 32 ; xv. 15 ; xiv. 27 ; ix. 
17-19 ; viii 22 ; ix. 8 / v. 29 / vi. 30 ; ix. 29 ; xxii. 7. 
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a more personal impression. Even tho hymns o£ the saints 
rarely become quite free from a pantheistic or acosmist 
tone, though a few express the need. Thus Tukaram sings : 

Advait contents me not, but dear to mo 
The service of thy feet. 

0 grant me this reward 1 To sing of thee 
To me how sweet - 

Setting us twain, lover and Lord, apart, 

This joy to me display. 

Grant it to Tuko-Lord of all thou art- 
Some day, some 

Ear Jainism, God, in so far as the term may be 
used, is perfect unfettered spirituality, pure jiva. In the 
literature which is available it is not apparent whether 
individual souls attaining perfection are ultimately identical 
so that in reality there is ( or can be ) only one perfect 
spirit, or whether there are and may be a multitude of 
such. 7 Pure soul has perfect perception, perfect know- 
ledge, infinite bliss, and infinite power, is a perfect saint and 
being self-manifested is known as Jina-deva ( or divine 
conqueror « 

The doctrine of the Upanishads has all the appear- 
ance of maintaining the eternity of the individual self as 

()(j. N. Maciiicoll ; y/////r//.s (tfihe J/araflu Sai/itn, j). 08. 

07. The literature sugj^ests a multiplicity of souls, no one of 
which is supreme, when they are j)erfeci. Foi* example, apparently 
no one of the iwentyfour Tirthaukara-s of the ])rcseiit age is ( in 
theory ) pre-eminent. Some Jain monks have given me the idea 
of the identity of all JIva in a Parantaimati: but I suspect this view is 
due to an influence from the wide spread Advaitism of Sankara. 
That the idea of cosmic unity should oppen?’ neglected in Jainism is 
remarkable and may be more due to our ignorance of the literature 
than to an actual neglect. The distinction y/m ( the eonscious ) and 
ajim (tho unconscious) at least suggests a radical dualism. 

G8. J. L. Jaini.- Outline of Jainimu 191G p. IHO. See also 
P. C. Kahar and K. Ghosh: A?l EjAtome of Jainism, Calcutta 
1917 ch. xvi and xii. 
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one with the universal soul. Early Buddhist teaching was 
apparently in contrast with such a conception. The idea of 
the reality o£ a universal spirit or o£ an eternal ego was 
conceived to have no bearing on the attainment o£ the goal 
o£ Buddhism, redemption from suffering. Most o£ the deities 
o£ the Brahmanical pantheon, so far as they were at all 
considered, became regarded as a type o£ supernatural exist- 
ence needing redemption equally with men. But in the 
course o£ the development o£ the religion great changes 
took place in the forms o£ expression, especially in the 
Mahayana schools o£ northern Buddhism. The inclusion 
o£ the name ‘‘the Buddha" as one o£ the three “jewels” or 
“refuges," must have itself tended to raise this figure into 
a unique position, as it is also an expression o£ such elevat* 
ion. Such great reverence is shown even in the Hinayana 
schools, but though the nature of the Buddha was one of the 
points of controversy 7 there seems no prominent tendency 
to accord the Buddha a position of metaphysical eminence. 
But the terms used indicate the extent to which this was 
carried in the Mahayana sc liools. Besides this ideal- 
isation of the Buddha there appears to have been also a 
tendency towards a type of uni versal idealism, and possibly 
a rai^prochement between the two.'^i 

The impression of a type of idealistic universal One 


69. The terra Brahma is however often used in its more 
usual Indian sense: “ The Supreme, the Mighty, the All-seeing, 
the Ruler, the Lord, the Maker, the Creator Chief of All, 
appointing to each his place, the Ancient of days, Father of 
all that are and are to be: ” Rhys Davids: 'Dialogues of the 
Buxhlha i. p. 31. On the gods see A. Getty; The Gods .of 
Northern Biuldhism. Oxford 1914. 

70. See Katha -Vatthu: or Points of Conf roverst/: trs Anng 
and Mrs. Rhys Davids. 1915. ref. p, xiv. also Militida~Panho\ 
or Questions of King Milinda: trs. Max Muller. 1890. Bk.iv. 

71. Perhaps the two coalesce in a way in the doctrine 
of A di-Buddha concerning which see ERE. vol, I, 

B 
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may be illustrated from a few passages: '^There is, 0 Bhikkhus, 
an unborn^ uiioriginated, uncreated, unformed. Wore there 
not, 0 .Bhikkhiis, this unborn, unoriginated, uncreated, 
Tmformed, there would be no escape from the world of 
the born, the oriainated, created, formed.’^ The idea 
* Buddha ' implies neither coming from anywhere, nor 
going to anywhere. ” **The blessed Buddha in his essential 
absolute nature is changeless and everlasting. I am 
not to be perceived by means of any visible form, nor 
oought jffter by moans of any audible sound. Whosoever 
walks in the way oE impurity cannot perceive the bless- 
edness of the Buddha. The expression “ Eternal Soul '' 
is used, as also the One Mind. ** Thus It is said the 

©ne Mind, Buddha, and all living beings are really one, 
the results of causes and condilions " Hence we say 

the three states: One Mind, Buddhas, and all beings are 
one without any difference. “ To ascertain the precise 
point when they ( causal influences ) come and when they 
go we must look for that in the Supreme Nature of the 
Pirst Cause, and beyond that we can ascertain nothing. 
So again reference is made to the universally diffused 
and mysterious being of Tathagata. '' And eventually a 
position similar to that of the Upanishads is again reached : 
** This great assembly perceived that each one's heart was 

co-extensive with the universe,.. all things in the universe 

are all alike, merely the excellently bright and primeval 
Heart of Bcdhi, and that this heart is universally diffused, 
and comprehends all things within itself, 2 


72. rdaua: irs D. M. Stron^^ 11)02 p. viii Prajna-Para- 
mita\ or The DlanKnul Sttfra: Irs W. (^eiiimell 1012. iiitrod. xxv 
quoting Yuen ('hioh Sutra.; ]>. 1(K); p. 05; Jlsuaii Po Pa or 

(iiiida io Puddhahixnl: trs. T. Richard, Shanghai 1907 vi. p. 36; 
ix. p. 9)5 -0; xiii. p. 91; S. Beal: Catena, pp. 331; 341; 343; T. 
Richard, Tedament fl’ajhev Buddhism. Ediii. 1910 p. 106 

©t seq.; iSaddhai’ma Pundarikat or Lotus of the Good Laic:, trs 
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The correlate tendency on the side oE practical 
religion may be seen in the terms applied to the Buddh^t 
and in the veneration depicted in Buddhist sculptures. He 
is the great hero ”, ‘‘ the leader ”, the illuminator, the 
seer, the saint, the blessed one, the world honoured, t¥e 
exalted one, the master, the supreme of men: and more, the 
lord, the light of the world, the chief of the world, th^ 
supreme Buddha, the perfect one, the selt-bjni ; indeed, 
the god of gods. So am I the Father of the world, the 
Self- born, the Healer, the Protector of all creatures. 
Knowing them to be perverted, infatuated and ignorant, I 
teach final rest, myself not being at rest. ” He is all- 
wise, his enlightenment being supreme and perfect, and it 
has been so for eternity. He is ** the master of the world 
including the gods. ..the giver of comfort... worshipped by 
men and gods. ” They will worship him as ‘ The Great 
One that hath transcended Time ' ; nor is there in the world 
with its gods any One thy equal.” The gods appeal to him to 
teach the Way to men. So hu birth becomes transfigured with 
all the glory of that of an avatar, an incarnation. ‘‘The Chief 
of the world appears in the world to reveal the Buddlia-know- 
ledge. ” Furtlier, it is he who “ from the very beginning 
has aroused, brought to maturity, fully developed them 
( the Bodhisattvas Mahasattyas so immense in number ) 
to be fit for this Bodhisattva position. 

H. Kern 1X84. oh. xv. See also J). T. Suzuki: Outlines of 
Mahai/a na B uchlh m, 1 1)07. 

7ik t>ad(lhanmi Bnndariha: vii 54,* x 1; xiv 1 ,* xii 31; xv; 

ii, 54; xvii m; Iti rnftaka: irs, J. H. Moore. ll‘J. p. 133; Buddha, 
karita of Asvaghosha: trs. E. B. Cowell 1804. i. 1; xiv. 82, 80/ xyi 75, 
77; Sukhavafi-rf/uha: trs Max Muller 1894 iv. 3, 4; T. Kicliard: (luale, 

iii. , 13; Gomrnell: Diamond Sutra 3. See also (t. K. Nariman: Literanj 
History of Sanskrit Buddhisni. Bombay 1920 ch. iv o\\ Lalitaristara^ and 
pp. 17 ; 110. H. Kern \Saddharina Pundarikafuiirod. xxv. says “The 
conclusion arrived at is that the Sakyamuni of the 'Lotus is an ideal, 
a personification, not a person. Yet p. 391n he says Sakyamutti 
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Although there have been tendencies to pantheistic 
conceptions in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, these with 
Zioroastrianisiii have a definitely theistic character. 

For Zarathustra, faith in God and his conception of 
him are fundamental : his description must be accepted as 
central and normative for the Zoroastrian religion. If we 
are justified in taking the Gathas alone as truly repre- 
senting his position we can say without demur that it is 
monotheistic. But some of the later writings, as for example 
the Yosts, suggest similarity with what is generally 
called Polytheism*'^ ^ The appearance of Polytheism is avoided 
in later Parsi thought by describing super-human beings 
other than God as angels and arch-angels. The supremacy 
of Ahura Mazda remains the general impression. Here we 
are concerned with him alone. 

in reality, the one everlasting brahma." Dr. Kichard seems to 
confifider the Buddha as though accepted as an incarnation of 
deity and thus describes the position of the Mahayana : “ Its 
new doctrines were that of the One Soul immanent for good in 
all the universe, that of a Divine Helper of men, of individual 
immortality and growth in the likeness of God, of the importance of 
faith in God to produce good works, and that of the willingness of 
the best spirits to make sacrifices to save others. " iNTew? Testame/U 
of Higher Buddhism, p, 38. But Suzuki, op. cit. cli. ix considers 
the idealised Buddha as the same as personified Dharmakaya or 
Body of the Law, “who"i8 “ revealing himself in all times and all 
places p. 273. 

74. Thus in Ya§na IV. 16; VI. 10: VII. 13, Ahura and Mithra 
are mentioned together as the lofty, imperishable and holy two." 
Mithra is “ a god invoked in his own name”. Sirozah 11. 16. It 
may be said with good grounds that the description of Mithra given 
in the Mihir Yast is more elaborate that any extant composition 
concerning Ahura Mazda. In XXXV 145 of that Yast Mithra is 
mentioned first with Ahura, “ Mithra and Ahura, the two great 
imperishable holy Gods In the Ashi Yast Ahura Mazda is describ- 
ed as the greatest and best of all the gods. Yet he offers sacrifices and 
asks a boon of Vayu fRama Hsastra. Rama YastJ, and also to Mithra 
( Mihir Yast XXXI. 123 ). Nevertheless Ahura says “ verily wheu I 
created Mithra ( Mihir Yt, I. ^ 
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Ahura Mazda is ** the wise Lord the spirit of 
wisdom, the first and the last, tlie immutable, the eternal. 
He is an intangible spirit ”, self-subsisting, a spirit 
among spirits. He clothes himself with the massy heavens 
as with a garment. He is the radiant, the glorious, the 
most felicitous, the most high, the creator of all things, 
of the material world and of selves. He created 
nothing useless. He is tho strong one, the great, attaining 
his ends tho most infallibly, the good sovereign, the king. 
The worshipper recognises his righteous order, his good 
mind and sovereign power. His sovereignty is absolute. The 
all-seeing, the all -pervading, he is also the protector, the 
keepei? the raaintainer. He is perfect in holiness. He is 
the righteous judge, the just. The will of the Lord is the 
law of holiness. ” He is the Lord to judge the actions 
of life. He will separate the wise and the unwise through 
Right, His wisdom is boundless : he is the wisest of the 
wise. He is supreme in omniscience and goodness, unrival- 
led in splendour. He knows men's secret sins and is not 
to be deceived: he knows tho future. He is the beneficent^ 
the healer, destroying malice and making peace. He sends 
his joy-creating grace afar. He is the gracious helper, who 
nourishes us. His nature is compassionate and merciful. 

Tho complete capability of the almighty creator is the 
wiping away of anguish. 

The six Amesha Spentas ( sometimes Ahura Mazda 
himself, sometimes Sraosh is added and seven thus made ), 

75. M. N. Dhalla ( Zoroastrian high priest for north 
west India^ Zorvaatrian Theology 1014 is the only good general 
statement of the subject and is indispensable. Yasna xxxi 8 ; 
Sad dar; Shayast la Shayast 372 ; Sikard Gummik Yigar I. 116. 
also Dadistan~i~Dinik ; Yasna xxx 5 ; Ormazd Yt 12 ; Yasna 44 ; 
Bahman Yt 196 ; Ys. xxxi 11 ; Bmidahis 74 ; Ormazd Yt. 7 ; Ys. i. 1 
Ormazd Yt. 13 ; 8 ; Ys. xlv. 4 ; Haptan Yt. 5 j Ormazd Yt. 15 j 
Bundahis 3 ; Ys. xxxi. 13 ; Ys. xxxiii 13 ; Ox’mazd Yt. 14 ; Ys. Ixx 1; 
Aban Yt. xxi 85 ; Sikard p. 167 ; 158. 
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in p6fit-QB.thic literature treated as spirits, may be regarded 
as personified qualities of God. Asha represents the divine 
order, the reign of law, righteousness; Vohu Manah is good 
thought, the wisdom which is the root of good words and 
deeds; Khshathra expresses the divine power and the glory 
of his kingship; Aramaiti, Haurvatat, and Ameretat are the 
chief divine gifts, piety or devotion, health and prosperity 
here, and everlasting life. 

Abraham and the Jewish patriarchs have a distinct 
faith in God as a personal sovereign and friend, giving 
them commands and solace and watching over them. The 
representation is frequently anthropomorphic, as when God 
appeared as man to Abraham on the plain of Mamre. At 
the time of Moses, God is represented rather as a tribal 
deity, or a god of the soil dwelling on Mt. Sinai* He leads 
them in battle, and rules them in peace. The tradition 
which makes Moses the transmitter of the Decalogue at 
least suggests that the relation between the Israelites and 
God was from the earliest times conceived as ethical. After 
the Israelites had settled to agricultural pursuits in the land 
they had conquered their conception of God took something 
of the character of the local Ba^alim. He was regarded as 
owner or lord of the land, the giver of rain, and the source 
of fertility. The trait of wrath indicated ( as in the com- 
mand to destroy utterly the Amalekites ) has the nature of 

76. This is suggested not only by the names and functions 
but also by the fact that ‘‘Thy thought” is used similarly with “Good 
thought. ” J. H. Moulton, Early ZoroaHtrianlsm, 1913. p. 97 says 
“ they seem to be essentially part of his one being, attributes of the 
divine, endowed with a vague measure of separate existence for the 
purpose of bringing out the truth for which they severally 
stand. ” Yet as he says “ The Amesha spentas are within the deity, 
essential parts of the divine. ” See Ys. 47. 1. Asha and Vohu Manah 
are the most important in the Zoroastrian Scripture. In the Yasts 
Ahura Mazda proclaims himself the creator of Haurvatat and 
Ameretat. 
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anger against moral wrong. 

Tho great Jewish prophets were most concerned to 
insist on the moral nature o£ God and of his demands on 
tho children of Israel. They opposed the use of images 
because they failed to represent living personality. The 
question is asked : To whom will ye liken God ? The 
sp called ** gods ” of other peoples were described as only 
powerless images, and thus a step was taken for the clearer 
enunciation of a definite monotheism, and a recognition of 
the extent of divine power and judgment. The whole pre- 
sentment of the history of the Israelites in the historioal 
books, and the teaching of most of the prophets is of a 
God who is actively participating in the history of humanity. 
In important crises his presence is especially felt. As the 
power controlling the course of history he is able to foretell 
events and to bring men to a knowledge of his character. 
The psalmists express most deeply and beautifully the 
feelings of men in relation to God, and the conception of 
God as present in religious experience. The so-called Wisdom 
literature embodies the results of non-Hebrew influences, 
possibly Greek. Wisdom is present in creation, and the 
transcendence of God is emphasised.'^ 7 

The impression of the nature of God obtained from 
the Hebrew scriptures may be briefly described in their own 
words. There is no God but him. He is the first and the 
last, who changeth not. He is from everlasting to everlast- 
ing. He is the most high, the Lord of lords, the God 
of heaven and earth. Though omnipresent, he can be liken- 
ed to nothing in the heavens or on earth. He is the creator 
and the sustainer. He killeth and he maketh alive. We 
are the clay : he is the potter. He is the great God, the 
mighty, the terrible. He is the Lord of hosts, who triumphs 

77. K. Kohler: Jewiah Theoloipj. New York, 1918 is an 
excellent survey. See also A.* B. Davidson: op cit. and C, G, 
IVIontefiore, Hibbert Lectures. 1892. 
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gloriously. He fainteth not, nor is weary. The Lord sitteth 
king for ever and ever. He is the everlasting king who 
dwelleth on high. Though the heaven of heaven cannot 
contain him, heaven is his throne and earth his footstool. 
He is the holy one : he sitteth on the throne of his holiness. 
His way is perfect. The heavens declare his glory and the 
firmament his handiwork. He rules the raging of the sea, 
and when the waves thereof arise, he stills them. 7 8 

The Lord is a God of knowledge. Wisdom is his. 
His counsels of old are faithfulness and truth^\ He is 
the giver of wisdom and understanding. Yet the Lord 
seeth not as man seeth, for man looketh on the outward 
appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart'*. ** I, the 
Lord search the heart, I try the reins, oven to give to every 
man according to his ways, according to the fruit of his 
doings". No thought can be withholden from him. The 
wisdom and knowledge here implied is predorainently ethical 
in character. He is the law giver. He is righteous : by him 
actions are weighed. He is the jast: God omnipotent can- 
not be unjust. He is swift as the waters. The expressions 
** the fierce anger, " ‘‘ f^ry the “ vengeance '' of God are 
to be understood as due to his indignation at wickedness. The 
Lord is a jealous god who will take vengeance on his enemies. 
Yet though men be consumed by his anger, he does not 
despise a broken and a contrite heart. He is a god, “ ready 
to pardon, gracious and merciful, slow to anger and of great 
kindness”. He shows mercy to those who love him and 
keep his commandments. The service he requires is a right* 
eons life. He blots out transgressions He is full of compass- 

78. Deuteronomy iv. 39 ; vi. 4, 5 ; Isaiah xliv. G ; Malachi hi. 
6 ; Psalms xc. 2 ; Numbers xxiv. IG ; Ps. 1. 14 ; Deut x. 17 ; Genesis 
xix. 19 ; Jeremiah xxii. 24 ; Dout x. 17, vii. 21 ; Is xlii. 5 ; I Samuel 
ii. 6 ; Is Ixiv. 8 ; Nehemiah i. 4, ix 32 ; Exodus xv. 1 ; II Samuel vii. 
27 ; Is. xl- 28 ; Ps. xxiv. 10 ; Jer. x. 10 ; I Kings viii. 7 ; Is. Ixvi ; 
ps, xlvii. 8 ; II Sana. xxii. 31 ; Ps. xix. 1 ; Ps. Ixxxix, 
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ion, long-suEEering and plenteous in mercy and truth. 
^‘His soul grieved Eor the misery oE Israel”, ** in all their 
aEEliotion, he was aEElicted”. The earth is Eull oE the good* 
ness oE the Lord : his mercy endureth for ever. The soul o£ 
the righteous thirsts Eor the living God whose loving -kind- 
ness is before his oyes. For the Lord is good, a strong- 
hold ill the day oE trouble Ho is a rock, fortress, shield, 
saviour, deliverer and redeemer. He is our shepherd, and 
we shall not want. He is our father to be served with joy- 
fulness and gladness o£ heart, and worshipped in the beauty 
of holiness. He is a God of love and pity, who calls : '' Yea, 
1 have loved thee with an everlasting love: therefore with 
loving kindness have I drawn thee He requires love from 
others: '' Tliou shalt love the Ijord thy God with all thy 
heart, with all thy soul, and with all thy might Ho will 
wipe away all tears; he will rejoice over thee with joy; 
he will rest in his love; he will keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on him.^o 

As Christianity arose outoE the religion of the Jews, 
the Hebrew scriptures are included in its sacred canon, and 
the description of God given in those writings with modific- 
ations forms part of that to be accepted as the Christian 
conception. The fundamental difference lies in the fact of 
the New Testament teaching of the incarnation of God in 
the flesh. 8 0 The Hebrew scriptures speak of God appearing 

79. T Sam. ii. ; Diiiiiel ix. 22; 1b. xxv. 1 ; I Sam. xvi. 7 ; Jer. 
xvii. 10 ; Job. xlii. 2 ; Is. xiii Kl ; Neh. ix. 32 ; Job. xxxiv 10; 
xxiv. 18 ; Jer. xxx. 24 ; Is. xxxvi. ; Jei’. 1. 28 ; Nahum, i. 2 ; Pa. 
xc. 7 ; Ps. li. 17 ; Micah vii. 18 ; Joel ii. 13 ; Neh. ix. 17 ; Deut. vii. 7; 
Is. xliii. 11 ; Ex. xxxiv. G ; Judges x. IG ; Is. Iviii. 7 ; Ps. xxxiii. 3 ; 
Ps. evii. xlii. 2 ; Ps. xxvi. 3 ; Neh. i. 7 ; II Sam. x.xii. 21 ; Deut. 
xxxii. 4 ; Ps. xxiii. 1 ; Deut. xxviii. 47 ; I Chronicles xvi. 29 ; Ps. 
Ixviii. ; Jer. xxxi. 3 ; Is. Ixiii. 7 ; Deut. vi. 5, 5 ; Is. xxv. 8 ; Zephan- 
iah iii. 17 ; Is. xxvi. 3. 

80. The important doctrine of the Messiali in Judaism 
and its reUtion to Christian ideas o£ the incarnation in Jesus 

V 
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in the form of a man^ but not that tho Word became 
flesh and dwelt amongst us/* In the New Testament ( as 
in the Christian theology generally ) tho incarnation is 
regarded not merely as a means to reveal tho nature of God, 
but also as an essential factor in the divine relations with 
mankind, intimately connected with human salvation from sin 
and tho realisation of the love of God in human hearts and 
conduct. God, as known and experienced in the incarnation 
in Jesus, is described as love. *‘God is love.*' This is the 
central conception implied also by the chief other terms 
used. The Fatherhood of God and the sonship of man are 
the most frequent titles^ clearly embodying the root idea. si 
The character of god as loving and lovable personality 
us manifested in the incarnation in Jesus is to bo seen not 
merely in his life and teaching but also in his suffering. 
The Christian idea of god is of a Father who endures suf- 
fering in constituting his kingdom as a realm of free 

personalities. 8 a 

In addition to tho conception of God as incarnate in 
Jesus, the New Testament gives a characteristic place and 
function to the ‘‘ Holy Spirit Tho expression is found 
twice in tho Hebrew scriptures, and taken in relation with 
later Kabbinical teaching the most intelligible explanation 
of its use in early Christianity is the immanence of God in 
tho world. Though the expressions of tho New Testament 
eho'^ more philosophical insight than tho Hebrew 
scriptures, it hardly seems necessary to maintain that they 
demand the later development of the metaphysical doctrine of 

Blionld not be forgotten. See V. H. Stiuiton: The Jcicish and the 
Christian Edin. IHHlj. 

81. John I. 14. Cf. I John IV. IG ; I John HI. 1; Hebrews 
XII. 7; Romnns YIII; Ephesians IV. G; Luke XXIII. 40. 

82. See T. B. Strong: .1 Manual of Theohnjff 1910; W. X. 
Clarke: TJte Christian Doctrine of God 1909; J. Molfatt, The 
Theology of the Gospels 1912. J. F. Bethune Baker: The Early 
Jlistory of Christian Doctrine. 1903. 
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trinity in the unity o£ the godhead. The wrliers never 
occupied themselves with the need o£ a differentiated 
ultimate. Their language is concerned with a moral and 
a religious relationship o£ personalities, “o£ Jesus ( and 
all others ) to God and o£ God to all. ^ 3 

God is “ the Alpha and Omega, whic-h is, and which 
was, and wiiicli is to come. He sitteth on the throne 
o£ heaven and liveth for ever and ever. lie is the king 

eternal, incorruptible, invisible, the only Gud. Ho is the 

blessed, the only roientate, the King o£ kings, and Lord 
o£ lords, who only hath immortality, dwelling in light un- 
approachable, whom DO man hath seen, nor can see, to 
whom be honour and power eternal. One day with the 
Lord is as a thousand years and a thousand years as one 
day. He is the ‘‘ Lather o£ lights, with wdioin can bo no 
variation nor shadow of turning. '' He is the Father o£ 

all, who is over all, and through all, and in all The 

heavenly Father is perfect: his power is everlasting. He 
made the heaven and the earth and the sea. It is impossi- 
ble to frustrate his plans. Being Lord of heaven and earth, 
he dwelleth not in tornplos made with hands. Ho is the 
living God, the God of the living, the God of glory, o£ 
patience and peace, of grace, comfort and hope.^^ 

83. See J. AbeLson: The J tuntanenrc of (foi/ i/t Rahh’nihuil 

Literature. 11)12 aud H. B. Swete; The flolij Spirit lu the Xeir Te.^tameutf, 
191)1). Tlve doetrine of the Trinity is thus expre.ssed in the Anj^dican 
Articles: “There is but oueli\in^ and true ( Jod, evei’lastin^% without 
body, parts, or passioiis ; of intiuite ])ower, wisdom, aud goodness x 
the Maker , aud Preserver of all tilings both visible and invisible. And 
in unity of this Godhead there be three Iversons, of one substance, 
I)ower aud oicruity ; the Father, the Sou, and the Holy Ghost. 
The doctrine lias been and is one oi endless discussion. 

It has been made almost the chief object of attack by 
Muslim critics of Christianity, but it is interestiny^ to note that 
a common idea amongst these has been that the Triuit}As: God 
the Father, Miriam fMaryj, and Jesus. 

84. Ct Revelation I. 8; IT. 9. I Timothy L 17j YI. 15^ 
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** God is a spirit: and they that worship him must 
worship in spirit and in truth. ** He is true : his word is 
truth. His spirit will guide man into all truth. Knowing 
all, he has foreknowledge. 0 the depth of the riches 
boih of the wisdom and the knowledge of God ! How 
unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
outl'* He knoweth the heart.® ^ 

The judgment of God is righteous: he will render to 
every man according to his works. Nevertheless ‘‘the Most 
High is kind toward the unthankful and the evil “ He 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
seudeth rain on the just and the unjust. The goodness 
of God leadeth to repentance, and he forgives those who 
forgive others. Grace, mercy, every good gift and every 
perfect boon come from him. He deals with men as with 
sons. “ Behold what manner of love the Father hath 
bestowed upon us that we should be called the children of 
God ^‘God so loved the world that he gave Ids only 
begotten son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish but have everlasting life. Jesus is the incarnation 
of God as embodying divine love. St. Paul writes of ^‘the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus,” and further “God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself. God 
is our saviour who will fill us with joy and peace. It is 
the peacemakers who will be called sons of God, and the 
pure in heart who shall see him.®<^ 

The Muslim conception of God as found in the Quran 

16; II Peter III. 8; James I. 17; Ephesians IV. 6; Matthew V. 
48: Komans I. 20; Acts V. 39; XVII. 24; Matthew XXII. 32; 
I Peter V. 10: John I. 14; Romans XV. 13. 

85. Cf. John IV, 24; III. 33, XVIL 17, XVI. 13; 
Matthew x. 29, 30; Acts IT. 23; Romans XI. 33; Acts XV. 8* 

86. Cf. Romans II. 6; Luke VI. 35; Matthew V. 45; 
Romans II. 4; IX 15; I Timothy VI. 17; James I. 17; I John 
HI. 1; John III. 19; Romans VIII. 39/ II Corinthians V. 18; 
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has marked similarities with the Hebrew. This may be 
partly duo to the fact that the Arabs, as the Hebrews, are 
Semitic by race and also to Jewish influences direct or in- 
direct on the thought of Mahomet. There are undoubted 
evidences of a development of the idea of God in the 
Quran, but they are not so distinct as those found in the 
Hebrew literature which extends over a much greater period 
of time. The conception is characterised by its simplicity 
and force. It is not presented in a philosophical manner, 
yet it is urged as consistent with reason, and as of vital 
importance to practical conduct. Like other theistic views 
it is predominantly ethical. Thus, the fundamental doctrine 
of the unity of God, so persistently taught in the Quran, 
is not important for any special value in unity over plural- 
ity, but that those who ** associate others with God ” 
deprive him of worship and service due to him. 8 7 

There is no God but him : to associate others with him 
is the worst of all possible sins. He is one, is the One. 
He is eternal, self-subsi stent, self-sufficient. There is no 
variableness in the way of God. He is the living one, 
unbegotten and unbegetting, who dieth not. Nor slumber 
seizeth him, nor sleep. '' There is none like unto him, and 
any attempt to represent him in visible form is futile and 
forbidden. He is the creator, the most excellent of makers, 
who ordereth all things. His activity is purposive and con- 
tinuous. Creation is for a serious end and a fixed term. 
“Every day doth some new work employ Him. He is the 
sole sustainer. He is the supreme, the Lord of worlds, the 
Lord of the heavens and the earth and all that is between 
them. He is the Lord of the east and the west; Lord of 
the throne and of men. He is king, full of majesty and 

87. No adequate treatment of Muslim Theology yet exists in 
English, but D. B. Macdonald : Muslhti Theology 1908 gives a very 
good brief sketch. Almost all the chapters of the Quran contain re- 
ference to some attribute or attributes of GTod ; See e. g. lix, 22-24. 
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glory. He is the glorious, the exalted, the most high, the 
strong, the rich, the bounteous, the praiseworthy. In his 
creation is order : disorder he loveth not. He hath given 
laws to the sun and to the moon, so that each journey oth 
to its appointed goal. ” Those who have faith will see signs 
of him in Nature.^® 

Of the attributes of God most frequently mentioned 
in the Quran, three are very prominent: His mercy, power, 
wisdom and knowledge. The contention of many Western 
writers that Islam emphasises the power of God to the over- 
shadowing of other qualities does not seem justifiable. Even 
a simple enumeration of the terms used in the Quran will 
show that his mercy, compassion, love, and forgiveness pre- 
dominate. He is the God of mercy, '‘the best of those who 
show mercy. '' He is kind, indulgent, the compassionate, 
the merciful, long-suffering, the receiver of penitence and 
the very forgiving. All blessings are from God who is good, 
the generous Lord, the most beneficent. ‘‘ Despair not of 
God's mercy, for none but the unbelieving despair of the mercy 
of God. " ‘‘Despair not of God’s mercy, for all sins doth God 
forgive.’' He is the true who will judge mankind. Heenjoineth 
justice, and will not deal unjustly with anyone. He is the swift 
in reckoning, the judge who will reward men according to 
their deeds. He is the protector of the righteous. On the 
other hand, he is a God with vengeance, vehement in chastise- 
ment, swift to punish, — “ with him is terrible retribution 
The near at hand, “ God is not regardless of what ye do 
But he is the hearer of prayer, the guardian of his servants, 
the source of help and the object of trust. He is the 
friend of the bereaved and the X .er of the afflicted, the 
shelterer of the orphan and the ‘‘guide of the erring. The 
author of peace, he invites mankind to the abode of peace, 

88. See Qnra?i I ch. ii. iii. xx. xxi, xxvi. xxx. xxxv. xxxviii. 
xlii. xliv. xlv. Iv. Ixxx. cxii. 
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Peace, is the greeting which shall be heard in paradise^ 
Islam is the religion o£ peace which comes by submission 
to God. 8 0 

God is the source o£ all power. '' There is no power 
but in God He is the mighty, the potent, the great; 

God is not frustrated by aught in the heavens or in the 
earth By his power and his knowledge the future and 
the present are in his hand 'h ** In his knowledge he 
embraceth all things : he knoweth their past and their 
future; unto God is the issue of all things. He is the truth, 
the wise, the knowing, the all-informed. The inner secrets 
of the heart and all that men do are manifest to him. 
Human knowledge depends upon him : for we have no 
knowledge but what thou hast given us to know ”.00 

The 8ikh conception of God undoubtedly through 
Kabir and otherwise owes much to Muslim influence. There 
is am opposition to Polytheism and to the representation of 
the divine in physical form. But the religion has roots 
in Hinduism and Upanishadic forms of ox[)res8ion are used 
again and again in its literature. Nevertheless, God is 
here not an object of meditative contemplation but of a 
strong personal faith. There is but one God, whose 
name is true, the Creator, devoid of fear and enmity, 
immortal, unborn, self - existent, great and bountiful 
‘‘ Within each body the Supreme Ijord is concealed and 
within each the whole light is His God also is an 

ideal towards which human effort must always strive, for : 

If anyone becomes as high as the Lord, he alone will 
be able to know him. 

89. See Quran : ch. 
xliii. xlvii. Ixxiii. 

90. See Quran : ch. xii. xiv. xvi. xviii. xx. xxvi. xxx. xxxviii 
xl. xliv. 

01. Macauliffe : op. cit. I. 35 ; K. Singh, op. cit. pp. 394; 389. 
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xl. 
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Considering that both man and infra-human beings 
have sex diflerenliations, and that in most languages dif* 
ferences of gender are found, it is not strange that super- 
natural beings have also been considered as of different 
sexes. The preceding pages have referred in general, though 
not exclusively, to the masculine deities, or those with 
epithets so qualifying, such a ‘‘ Father and so on. That 
little space can be hero given to consideration of the femi- 
nine aspects is not meant to imply that they have played 
an insignificant part in human religion. Indeed, it appears 
that most religions have developed ideas or practices in 
this direction, suggesting therein a distinctive side of relig- 
ious needs and ideals. It is significant in the first place 
that the earth and the earth spirit have generally been re- 
garded as feminine. In this there may be an effect of the 
distinction of the impression of Mana as felt by men in them- 
selves and in each other as contrasted with the less powerful 
force of which women give the impression. There is thus 
a natural feeling of domination in man as compared with 
woman, and the sky seems in similar manner to dominate 
the earth. But again, there is also another similarity 
between the earth and the female: it is from the earth that 
new vegetation springs forth as the young come from the 
mother. So the earth was the original Mother goddess, 
as the sky was the heavenly Father.^ 2 

The systematising tendency of the human mind, 
following out the implications of anthropomorphism, has 
associated this or that goddess with a particular deity as 
wife, or occasionally as daughter or sister. Not infrequently 
there appears something of artificial system-making in such 
representations, as though the idea of the goddess has been 
supplied to fill a felt gap in the scheme. In such instances, 
and even when the goddess has a definite significance and 


92. See an^^pp. 97-93^ 
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personal standing o£ her own, she is little more than a 
faint counterpart of the associated god.^3 

It is an interesting psychological fact that the wife 
often has feelings whicli may be described as maternal 
towards the husband, and that the husband feels the reality 
of such sentiments. Perhaps such relationship denotes more 
than a merely passing characteristic of the life of the soul : 
it may bo an expression and a partial satisfaction of a 
deeper need of the same type. Some empirical facts of the 
religions point in such a direction. In early Buddhism 
there is nothing which shows this character, but it is 
remarkable that Avalokiteshvara becomes transfigured in 
the Buddhism of China and Japan into the goddess 
Kwanyin ( Kwannoii ) with the attributes essentially of 
compassion and mercy. In Christianity, not merely is the 
mother of Jesus regarded with reverence, but she has attained 
a place in the affections and religious life of large portions 
of Christendom, second only to ( in some instances perliaps 
equal with ) that of Jesus himself. Not merely do her 
images call forth the solace of maternal beatitude but she 
is prayed to earnestly by souls in sorrow.*’^ 

There can be little doubt that the most outstanding 
cults of the feminine in religion have been those of the 
Mediterranean coasts at the time of Homan power, ^ and 

0)3. Steindoril'; HpVnjhm of Atirtent ]). .00. “ Hero, 

too, we find four male divinities i)aire<l each with a "oddess 
invented expressly to be his comi>anion. ddio L^ods are; Nii, 
Helm, Kek, and Nunn; the goddesses: Nnt, Tlehiit, Keket^ and 
Nunet. ” Rogers: Relhfton of HahtjUmnw ]). <S5. Tshtar tlie great 
mother goddess is able to stand alone: other female deities are 
no more than pale reflections of the male deity. 

94. On Kwanyin see A. Getty : op. cit. alsoS. Beal (Jafota. 

95. L. R. Farnell; IThflirr Asprcfn of (h-pfb llrlofion. p. 
9. says the most striking figure of Minoan worsliij> was a great 
goddess conceived mainly as a mother, and cithuicMlly related to 
the Phrygian Cybele. The Theban women prayed to Aphrodite 

a 
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those o£ Hinduism and especially the indigenous Indian 
cults included in that general term. The character o£ the 
rites and the seasons o£ the special festivals suggest that 
the Indian Mother goddess ( or goddesses ) was originally 
associated with fertility and vegetation. In the course o£ 
development the goddess has been given other attributes 
and in the height of religious fervour has been accorded 
supremacy. The two short hymns to the goddess which 
follow will be sufficient example o£ this : 

I shall never forget Her who is the giver o£ happiness; 
She it is, 0 Mother, who, in the form o£ the Moon, 
Creates the world full of sounds and their meanings, 

And again, by Her power in the form of the Sun, 

She it is who maintains the world. 

And she, again, it is who, in the form of fire, destroys 
the whole universe at the end of the ages. 

Men worship Thee under various names - 
As Narayana; as She who saves from the ocean of Hell, 
As Gauri; as the allayer of grief; as Sarasvati; 

And as the three-eyed giver of knowledge. 

* K; ^ 

as “ the first motlier of the race ( i. e. of Thebans ) for from 
thy blood we are sprung.” The term patraa (ancestress ) applied 
by the Sicyouiaiis to Artemis he considers “ as an appellative” 
which merely expressed ” the affectionate sense of kinship 
between the goddess and her people. ” p. 72. The Phrygian Cybele 
introduced into Horne was goddess of the earth, also described as 
tlie Ciireat Mother. See F. Ciimowi : Oriental Jielhj ions in Roman 
Paganism. Chicago 1011, 47f. Thus Lirg: Bk. XXIX, records the 
incident of bringing to Rome from Phrygia the sacred stone 
“which the natives said was the mother of the gods. ” “ Marcus 
Yalerius Falto was sent ahead by the ambassadors and he announced 
that the goddess was coming and that the best man in the state 
should be sent out to receive her with due ceremony. ” It seems 
according to Lucius, that Isis assimilated to herself the goddesses 
of the Mediterranean basin sec F. Legge ; Forerunners arid UivqU 
of Christianity. Cambridge 1015. 1. p. 5G, 
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0 Devi Malialakshmi ! 

Thou art the supreme Brahman, 

The ever-pervading Atman. 

Thou art the great lord 
And Mother o£ the world. 

0 Mahalakshmi 1 salutation to Thee. 

It would be difficult, i£ at all possible, to discover 
a religion in which there is no belie£ in beings higher than 
men but lower than the supreme spirit. The so-called minor 
departmental deities, and even some o£ the spirits o£ the 
great Nature powers, have as a paraded to them in mono- 
theistic religions, the angels and arch-angels. Reference 
has already been made to the Amesha Spontas of Zoroas- 
trianism, who sometimes appear as though themselves per- 
sonal spirits, in a way arch-angels. The Yazatas, or angels 
o£ Zoroastrianism, are personifications of abstract ideas or 
virtues or o£ objects of Nature, and have functional tasks in 
relation to the spheres of the world and life which they 
suggest. They are praised by men and invoked in sacrifices. 
There is also another term in Zoroastrian scriptures: Frav- 
ashis, which has been variously interpreted. It may mean 
a type o£ higher intelligences, acting as guardian spirits of 
mankind. These also receive sacrifices and adoration: they 
are good, and bestow on men victory and health.^® The belief 
in angels is distinctly evident in the Hebrew scriotures. At 
times in the earlier books “ the angel of God ** seems to 
mean a manifestation of Jehovah himself, but the idea of 
angels as separate individualities is also present. Possibly 
due to Zoroastrian influences, the doctrine of angels was 

96. A. Avalon : Hymns to the Goddess. 19Kj i>[). 45, 30. 

170. The whole work should be studied. See later, chapter V. 

97. See M. M. Dhalla : Zoroastrian Theolony. ch. xxiv for a 
general detailed survey. 

98. See Dhalla : ibid ; ch. xxv. also Moulton : Early Zqtqqa* 
trianiem, ch. viii. 
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developed after the Exile, and (somewhat as llio Amesha 
Spentas ) inner aspects of the godhead appear as personified. 
A reflection of this is seen in the expression concerning 
the seven spirits of god " contained in the book of 
Revelation admitted into the Christian canon. Angels were 
considered as of different nature from men, being as 
we may suppose, free from the usual human form 
of matter although at times manifesting in such a 
form. Christianity took over from Judaism the belief in 
angels, and recognises different grades. The names of two 
are given: Gabriel, an arch-angel who announced the coming 
birth of Jesus; and Michael, an arch-angel, who is the 
prince of Israel/’ Islam also contains the belief in angels. 
Jibrail ( the Hebrew and Christian Gabriel) was the bringer 
of the word of God to the Prophet. Izrail receives the souls 
of dying persons; Israfil will blow the trumpet on the last 
day; and Mikail sees that all created beings are provided 
with substance. The throne of God is supported by eight 
angels, and, one is on each side of every man recording 
his good and evil. In the Quran there is mentioned a type 
of beings called Jin7i created from “fire” who listen to the 
Quran.ioo Xhe Sikhs have a belief in an angel of death, 
Azrail, who inflicts punishment in accordance with the 
commands of god.i^^i In Mahayana Buddhism the Bodhisatt- 
vas have the character of beings higher than ordinary 
human beings of the earth, and they concern themselves, as 

99. Rccelatiou V. 0. 

101). The term jiua has been variously understood. Literally 
it means “ hidden Sec (^iirdiixw 'll as to their creation from fire. 
They may have been non-Israeli tish mountain tribes subject to 
Solomon and forced into his service. Quran xxxiv. 12-1(). ; cf. TI 
Chrofi. ii. 12-1 8 ; or the leaders of some tribes who secretly listened 
to the Quran, Quran xi. 29 ; lii ; vide Kazi’s Coniuientavy ; or again 
simply uncivilized nomads. Quran li. 50. 

101. X. Singh ; if a/id Rhilo&ophy ot the Sikh Religion 

11)14 IX. p. 441. 
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good angels in other systems, with tlie welfare o£ mankind. 

Not merely the duality o£ heaven and earth, but also 
that of light and darkness has impressed mankind, and 
if joy and gladness have been associated with the former 
so have gloom and fear with the latter. The sense of 
conflict of Nature powers, and of this conflict or its results 
as affecting man, has been widespread in Simple Nature- 
worship. But the character of the effects of Nature powers 
on man's life is not always consistent : the sun, generally 
beneficial, at times makes life painful and withers the 
crops. The gloomy dark clouds may bring refreshing rain 
or a raging destructive torrent. A similar inconsistency 
is apparent in the stage of Animism. The spirits some- 
times appear friendly, sometimes inimical, to man. One 
evident example of the distinction is that due to conflict of 
people with people : the spirits or gods of each became 
regarded as friendly gods when there was no conflict, and 
otherwise as demons or devils respectively. So the term 
daeva which for Hinduism denotes a god, generally good, 
became among the Zoroastrians the expression for evil 
spirits.! 0 2 The distinction of good and evil spirits obtained 
greater fixity in its expression in independent terms. 

The belief in evil spirits has had a marked effect 
upon religious practices and on the feelings of peoples. 
The propitiation of an evil spirit or one predominantly so 
is the best explanation of many types of offering. Such 
propitiation probably lies behind much of the village worship 
in India, Dr. Harrison even goes so far as to maintain 
that in the sixth and possibly the fifth century B, C. the 
real religion of the majority of the Greeks was associated 
with beings mainl y malevolent, and was meant to ward 
102. Cf. Ill similar strain: Cook: Zeus p. 135 “Pergamon, 
whose altar to Zeus we have already considered, is described in 
the llevelation of St. John the Divine as the place ‘ where 
Satan’s throne is, ’ ” 
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them In Japan it was thought possible to ward off 

evil ^spirits by throwing peaches, as amongst the pilgrims 
at Mecca evil spirits are warded off by throwing stones. 
Amongst the Babylonians evil spirits are from the under- 
world, beings o£ darkness carrying out their work at 
night. Some were originally ** storm gods ” or again 
sicknesses or the spirits of sicknesses, or perchance the ghosts 
of the dead whose death had been associated with unhappy 
and unusual circumstances.^®^ In Japanese mythology the 
evil spirit takes the form of a wicked eight-headed serpent.^®® 
In similar manner as a serpent, Satan appeared to Eve, 
according to the Hebrew Genesis, In Hindu mythology the 
Eakshakas or demons play a definite part : thus Vishnu 
was incarnated in the form of a boar in order to slay a 
demon. Mara, the tempter appears to be conceived of as 
an evil spirit who endeavoured to keep the Buddha from 
preaching his doctrine to mankind. And to judge by the 
devil masks from Tibet it would seem that the idea of evil 
Spirits has remained a definite one in some forms of 
Euddhism. Although in the Gathas Ahriman is mentioned 
only once and the idea of the activity of evil spirits 
is virtually absent, in later developments, in Zoroastrianism 
for every good spirit there appears to be an evil spirit. 

This may have been due to influence coming from the 

l^rection of Babylon, and similarly directly or by influence 
from Zoroastrianism the idea may have come into Judaism 
,and Christianity, Thus at the time of Jesus, it appears 

not only that a legion of evil spirits could be con- 

ceived as embodied in one human body, but as being able 

108. Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Relinion. Cambridge 

; 1908. 

104* J* Morgeiistein: The Doctrine of Sin in Babylonian 
Religion, Berlin 1905 pp. 7. 8. 14. Cf. B. W. Bogers; Religion 
^cf BabylotjUa, p. 7&. 

105. Nihongi I. 52 et seq. 
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to leave it and enter a herd o£ swine. Again Jesus ia 
represented as being tak6n to the top o£ a high mountain 
iind shown the kingdoms o£ the world and so tempted by 
the devil. Iblis is referred to in the Quran and is accepted 
in Islam as an evil spirit. It is, however, interesting to 
note that the idea has become current among Christians 
that Satan was originally a good spirit, but became evil 
in revolting against God. Similarly in Islam Iblis is sup- 
posed to have fallen from goodness in disobedience to god. 
[n Greek ^mythology there is a story o£ how' .Pandora in 
disobedience to the command of the gods, opened the box 
out o£ which evil then came to mankind. 

The attempts to meet the problem o£ evil by the 
idea of radical dualism of opposed spirits achieved only a 
limited success. Even the unreflective many have needed 
to believe that the good spirit has power to overcome the 
evil, and although they may not often definitely ascribe 
evil to him, they believe it must exist with his sanction. 
With the development of genuine monotheism, and with 
the requirement of conceiving the world and its happenings 
as predominantly a unity, men have been led to ascribe 
evil to god. Even in the Iliad we have the passage ; 
‘‘ What could I do ? It is god who accomplishes all. 
Eldest daughter of Zeus, Ate, who blindeth all, a power o£ 
bane : delicate are her feet, for not upon earth she goeth, 
but walketh over the heads of men and entangleth this one 
and that. And Theognis says : Hybris, insolence, or 
sin, is the first and greatest evil and god is its author. 6 
The Hebrew scriptures have little reference to an evil 
spirit, but there are suggestions that evil is caused by god. 

I form the light and create darkness : I make peace and 
create evil. ” He is not merely the creator : he is also 

lOfi. James Adam: The Vitalitf/ oj Platonism and Oih^r 
Esiays, Cambridge 1911 pp. 198; 200-1. 
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the destroyer. He is a consuming fire, and he sent pesti- 
lence amongst men/’ The Lord maketh the earth empty 
and maketh it waste, and tnrneth it upside down and scat- 
tereth abroad the inhabitants thereof. ” God hardened 
Pharoah’s heart, and sent an evil spirit between Abimelech 
and the men of Shechem. It was an evil spirit from the 
Lord that troubled Saul. The prophet Amos asks : Shall 

evil befall a city and the Lord hath not done it?"’ And Job 
who had reflected so much on the cause of evil, also asks : 

Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we 
not receive evil the New Testament also there is 

strain of thought ascribing evil to God. Thus the Lord smote 
Herod and he was eaten up by worms. God, says St. Paul, 
gave men over to a reprobate mind, and he exhorts the 
Romans to behold not merely the goodness but also the 
severity of God. He asks : Hath not the potter a right 
over the clay, from the same lump to make one part a 
vessel unto honour and another unto dishonour ? ”io8 The 
Quran contains expressions which suggest something similar. 
God misleadeth whom he will, causeth whom he will 
to err and whom he will he guideth. Jq Zoroastrian 

books God is at times described as the creator of darkness 
and of physical evil. He is more powerful to destroy than 
all others. 

The religious feelings of mankind have revolted against 
the ascription of evil to god, and yet men have felt the 

107. Isaiah xliv. 7; Gen. vii. 4; Amos ix. 8; Dent. IV. 24; 
I. Chron XXI; Judges li SJS; I. tiam. XVI. 14. Isaiah. XXIV. 
1 Jol) II. 10 Amos 111. 6. 

108. Acts XU. 2^; Romans XI. 22; IX. 21. 

109. Quran. Ixxiv. 31 ; xvi. 95. 

110. The Pahlavi treatise, Sikard Gumanih Vigar, fS. B. E. 
XXIX) contains a masterly discussion of the relation of Ahura 
Mazda to evil. It also discusses Hebrew and Christian ideas, the 
conception of incarnation of the deity, and the position of the 
Maaicheaas. The conclusion reached appears to be dualistic in 
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unsatisfactoriness o£ any attitude which opposes to him a 
great evil spirit, In Manichaeanism the dualism o£ good 
and evil was closely associated with one of spirit and 
matter. In similar manner the evil of the soul for Jainism 
is due to its bondage to ajiva^ the unconscious. Opposition 
to such dualistio conceptions has taken two forms, neither 
of which has been able to obtain general acceptance as a 
solution of the difficulty. In the pantheistic and the acosmic 
conceptions of Hindu religious though^, as in those of some 
Greek thinkers, good and bad are looked on as mere ap- 
pearances. For the only soul, the universal soul, they do 
not exist: they are ; the ideas of both are due to 

avidya, ignorance. Yet many have felt with Ramanuja 
and otlier defenders of a more theistic belief, that even 
Maya must have some scut ** and some ground, ** and 
as on the pantheist or acosmic theory that can only be in 
the supreme, evil is not truly transcended. Tho theistic 
conception, as found in Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christ- 
ianity, and Islam has tended io find the ground of evil 
chiefly in the wills of finite spirits, acting in opposition to 
God, by means of the freedom witli whicli he has himself 
endowed them. Only with such freedom is it supposed 
that a personal lelation, a relationship truly spiritual as 
distinct from a mechanical one, can bo evolved; and any 
such real freedom, whatever the limits of its exercise, 
involves the possibility of evil. Sucli freedom to act in 
harmony with or in opposition to God is thought of as 
a characteristic of all spirits, and thus any superhuman 
spirits may be good or bad.ni 

the sense that evil had uii oriviii ' if ut :ill j imlepeiidently ' of 
Ahura iMazchi, wlio is all i^ood and who as almighty will in his 
ap})ointed time triuin])h over tlie evil. See 4 4. o; Bundahit 

H; ( LHiiil.- 117; Xannf(td Yt. 11. U. L. 11. 31ill: op. cit 

]). is says “Zarathustra first in history tanght ns the awful 
truth. Ho did not ])rovent sin, liecanse he r<Hihl not. ” p. 

111. Bee also below. Chapter IV, 

n 
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The Development of the Idea of God 
Throughout the history of religion?, and in tho data 
brought together in the preceding pages of this chapter, 
certain distinct features may be recognised in the develop* 
ment of the concept of the nature of that which is beyond 
man in so far as it affects his religious life. In these 
there is rarely in the religious mind a question of proof: 
there are definite experiences which the mind simply 
endeavours to express with the means available at its 
particular level of development and from its particular 
point of view. That some of the conceptions have been 
inadequate, even inaccurate, is evident, but to determine 
questions of truth or falsehood is not the function of the 
present study. The idea of God is the culminating 
point of thought in the subject here being considered. The 
modes of expression have changed from time to time in 
the history of religion and from place to place, nevertheless, 
they seem to point to a felt reality such that thought has 
not reached satisfaction until it has conceived this as embody- 
ing the highest ideals. Though at tho outset the impress- 
ions of Nature have ])r 0 (lominated, and though social life, 
and the character of the self have contributed to a more 
ethical and spiritual conception of the felt reality, the 
experience suggests something Other, that transcends all 
these, 'J’he descriptions given illustrate this: here some of 
the factors influencing these forms of expression are to be 
considered. 

Religious experience has arisen with the impression 
of power beyond the individual, greater than his own, and 
causing him joy or fear. He has associated this first with 
the major and the minor forces of Nature. He has also felt 
it in the compulsion and restraint of social life. In his oyn) 
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activity he experiences himself as power. Each of these* 
produces an ever-present impression of nnity : the nnity 
of the physical ; the unity of the community ; the unity of 
consciousness within. At the outset there can have been 
no question of any idea of these unities : then, and even 
through all stages it is the felt unity that has counted 
most, not the conception of it. Yet at no known level 
of religion has any one of these appeared as uiiui Jerentiated. 
Within Nature distinct powers have made themsehes felt; 
in the community different individuals have expressed in 
different ways their independent personalities, and divisions 
have occurred ; and within the self impulses have been 
found in conflict. Yet on the other liand in Nature some 
powers have appeared to be superior, and one, usually the 
sun, has seemed to dominate all; in the community soma 
one individual, by his ManOy his power, his ^‘spirit, hai 
attained a position of supremacy; and within the self a 
general attitude or character has formed and dominated 
the diverse and conflicting impulses. Thus a power, dominat- 
ing as supreme, within a felt unity differentiated by divers- 
ity — such has been a feature of the general impression of 
experience, even at the perceptual level. 

As men have risen from the merely perceptual to the 
conceptual, the regularity of events in Nature, as the rising 
and setting of the sun and its course across the sky; and 
the gradually evolving regularity of procedure in the 
community, have led to the recognition and eventually to 
the idea of order. The impression of order has l>ecome the 
chief basis of what is understood as rationality. Whether 
in Nature, in the community, or in the self, the orderly 
has become associated with the supreme power. Thus, 
Nature is a rational system; society is considered as rational; 
and rationality is a fundamental characteristic of the self. 
This has greater signiflcance when, as in Animism un4 
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later phases, the supreme power telt in Nature is no longer 
mere power but a powerful spirit, in whose actions order, 
and thus virtually some rationality has become evident. 
With this the relation of man to the power beyond has 
been conceived more personally. In this development the 
life in the community has had greater influence than Nature. 
The ruler who in one way or another expressed in his own 
acts and sayings the general judgment of the community, 
combined in himself power and rationality (seen in the social 
order he appeared to maintain). The “King'^ was not merely the 
powerful, but the **k no wing’’ and the ' wiso.”So also the supreme 
spirit of Nature, the god, was also felt to be king, with 
these attributes. The awe inspired by the god and that 
inspired by the king were of the same type, and the 
qualities of kingship became applied to the god, as the 
qualities of the god were in large measure ascribed to the 
king. The offerings of food and of other things to the gods 
are similar in character and motive in most instances to 
gifts made to kings : — to ensure a personal friendship and 
benevolence or at least to ward off anger. 

It is also through such communal influences that 
moral distinctions have become consciously recognised. The 
idea of the king as the source or upholder of morality has 
been analoguously applied to the god. Yet it is significant 
that as the king did not always himself conform with the 
general social practice, and has appeared ( at least to later 
ages ) immoral, so similar fruits have remained in the 
ideas of the character of the god until a more inward 
development of the moral and religious consciousness has 
led to the demand to see in the god~far more than in the 
king,— conformity to the highest moral ideal. The conception 
of the power beyond man as one associated with order and 
so far rational, and then further as king, and eventually as 
a morfll personality, has been developed very largely through 
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the influences o£ the community, and it has brought 
into relief definite qualities of the power beyond as 
felt in religious experience. 

Through the experiences due ultimately to the dis- 
tinction of sox the development of the idea of the supreme 
power and man^s relation to it is affected even moro intim- 
ately. The distinctions of sex are related wilh some of 
the most intense emotions and with the mysterious fact of 
birth, and in the sex relation some of the characteristic 
features of love are most impressively experienced, especially 
in the union of lover and beloved. Early mythology has 
naively expressed the idea, which has been considered as 
a principle of experience and reality, that in the relation 
of love an imperfection of each is transcended. There is 
no more intimate expression of the communion of the soul 
with God than that of love. With moral advance the pas- 
sion of love broadens into the more permanent and stable 
sentiment of luvo and in this sentiment all members of the 
family group are united more closely and with a warmer 
intimacy than as members of the community. In this way 
and through the dependence upon father and mother for 
food and protection, the terms Father ” and '' Mother 
have acquired characteristic significance. But at an older 
age it is to the power beyond that man has looked for food 
protection and love, and thus the attributes of the paternal 
and the maternal have been recognised in it also and the 
names Father '* and Mother " applied to it. 

The higher developments of religion are all associat- 
ed with the conceptual transcendence of simple feeling. 
Nevertheless the perceptual impressions always remain and 
constitute an important factor, this whether with regard 
to power, to unity, to order and rationality, to the distinction 
of good and evil, or the experiences of love. The develops 
ment of the concept has, however, a marked influence# 
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Thus man has passed Irom the limited perception o£ space 
and of time to the concept of an unlimited extension of 
both and so to the infinity and omnipresence of the power 
beyond. From the experience of a partial order and partial 
good he has passed to the idea of perfect order and the 
wholly good. At times reflecting on certain aspects of 
Nature the mind has formed an impersonalist conception of 
what is beyond man. Most types of impersonalistic 
pantheism have prevailed amongst peoples the starting 
point of whose conceptual interpretation of reality has been 
Nature, the great powers of which have made the prepond- 
erant impression on their minds. But under the pressure 
from other aspects of experience thought has always had 
to change its course to find a form of comprehension more 
adequate to the totality of facts. This it has done by 
turning to a consideration of the nature of the self within, 
and further to the course of human history and the mystic 
feelings of the heart. Even when it has not clearly attained 
theistic expression, the terms used in reference to the 
ultimate have been coloured with all the warmth of per- 
sonal associations, imply a fundamental rationality, and so 
inevitably a spirituality of character. But the greatest 
influence in the development of the expressions of a 
thoroughgoing spiritual theism has been due to the increasing 
knowledge of personality by man in the experience of 
his o^^Tl true nature. Modern science in its establish- 
ment of the intelligibility of Nature^ and of the extent 
of the reality of consistency and order, helps man 
so far to sec in Nature the revelation of intelligent 
power, but . though of great value in this, it is limited 
to an intellectual search. Nothing less than a rational 
ultimate is seen to satisfy beings who have passed the 
tj^iresbold of the conceptual. The data before us go further 
than that. Not merely the experience of the rishi, the 
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prophet and the saint, but that of the generality of mankind 
in the empirical course of religion has led to the affirmation 
of the conception of a being in whom the highest ideals 
are embodied. Different peoples, different minds amongst 
the same peoples, have expressed the conception in different 
ways, some emphasising this, others that, but the expres- 
sions, as found in the literatures quoted, find a response 
not merely in the intellect but in the whole personality of 
man. Under a variety of influences, along diverse paths, 
man has sought, and has believed he has found a Being, in 
communion with whom his highest relation consists. The 
nature of this Being the religions have striven to express in 
terms already described. But before embarking on further 
consideration of the ideal relation it is necessary to survey the 
ideas which man has formed as to the nature of his soul. 



CHAPTER III 

THE SOUL : ITS NATURE, ORIO IN, AND DESTINY 

The development of the concepts which express that 
which in religion man has felt as in some manner beyond 
him has depended upon, and in part influenced the ideas 
which he has formed of himself. The tendency has pre- 
dominated in all the higher advances of religion to inter- 
pret the reality beyond in terms of the spiritual as experi- 
enced from within. A consideration of. the expressions used 
by man concerning his soul is therefore of importance not 
only for the understanding of the human side but also of 
the human conception of the divine side of the relation 
which constitutes religion. The earliest psychological 
conceptions in literature are to be found in the sacred 
books of the religions. It is significant that an explicit 
treatment of the nature of the soul is not a general constit- 
uent of these books, except those of the religions of India, 
such as Brahmanical Hinduism, Jainism, and Buddhism, 
Nevertheless, incidentally the subject is one of frequent 
reference, especially by implication, in all religions. It is 
important at the outset to emphasise that as the reality 
which is beyond man is felt as reality and is not to bo 
confused with the various forms under which man has 
.end^youred to express it; so the soul as immediately knoyr4 
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ia self* consciousness is to bo distinguished from the at- 
tempts to form a concept of it. Yet to a certain extent, 
paradoxical though it may sound, the nature of the soul 
depends in part on the conceptions which it accepts as to 
its own nature. 1 

The soul’s immediate awareness of itself must exist 
before it has any idaa of itselO. The earliest stage of 
experience is prc)bably a vague distinction which may very 
unsuitably be described as a feeling of a within ** and a 
“without.'’ This is the level at which simple impressions 
of Nature “without” arouse simply particular types of 
emotions “within'’. It may bo called the pre-animistic 
stage. Here there is no distinction between a self suffering 
an emotion and the emotion itself : the feeling of joy with 
its physiological concomitant of the rapid coursing of blood 
thiough the veins, and the feeling of fear and the 
physiological concomitant of the varied beating of the heart, are 
not mine , — they are me. The advance towards an idea of the 
soul is through an association with certain physiological 
facts. Those are indicated by the use of terms in various 
languages for physiological aspects of human nature as well as 
with a spiritual application. 2 Man’s first attempts at 
naming the soul started, as Max Muller has shown, from 
the simplest observation of material facts. “ It was the 
running away of the blood, the beating of the heart, the 
breathing, and more particularly the cessation of breathing 
at the time of death, which suggested the idea that there 

1. For discussions of the subject of this chapter see: F. B. 

Jevoiis : Introd. /o the IL't&tonj of Jie/ojio/i, ; F. W. Max Muller : 
Aiithrojxdoffcdl 181)8; 'Theosophy or Psycholoyical lieliyiqn, 

181)8; E. Tylor ; Primitice Cultnre 1903 ; A. E. Crawley : 'The Idea 
of the Soul ; II. Spencer : Soewloyy. I: A. Bertholet : 'The 'Transiui- 
y rat ton of iiouls. 

2. cf. Latin atunia for breath, soul, and in derivatives denoting 

living, as animal ; Greek, and pt^yche ; Hebrew ruach and 

7iephe»li\ Sanskrit at man ^ 

I 
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was something different from the decaying body, and at the 
same time supplied the names for that something. 

It is probable that the use of some of these terms 
for the soul is due to effects of stimulation in circumstances 
of excitement. Thus, for example, in the normal state of 
health the beating of the heart is almost unapparent, but 
in conditions of joy or fear the beating is affected and 
becomes apparent in what may bo called “inner sensations.” 
It is such experiences ^Yhich have led to the early use of 
the term “ heart ” or heart and reins ” as referring to 
the inner nature of man, and so eventually, to the soul. 
These ideas also underlie the beliefs concerning the “ seat ** 
of the soul in the body and affect religious praeiices. The 
ancient Semites thought that the seat of the soul was the 
entrails, and so these wore the parts of the animal offered 
to the god in sacrifice, or inspected in divination.*^ Similarly, 
breathing is normally not very evident or impressive, but 
at times of intense emotions the breathing is uiarl^dly 
changed and forces itself on the attention. The breath is the 
life; as it is put in the Hebrew scriptures: And the Lord 

God formed man of the dust of tho ground and breathed 
into his nostrils the breatli of life, and man became a living 
soul. ” The Seminoles of Florida place the moutdi of the 
child over that of the dying mother, so that it may 
‘‘ receive her parting spirit and acquire strength and 
.knowledge for future use.”*'’ The living moves, and to the 
early mind movement implied living and living implied 
what to the later mind lias been meant by being a soul. 

Tho phenomena of sloop and of dreams have played 
a part in bringing men to tho distinction of soul and body. 

Max iMuller : AiitJtroftnIotfiral AVZ/V/zo//. ]). COl. 

4. Tylor : J^rim/tire ('nlfure. 1. oOl. 

5. See a/ite j). i)7. Tlie heroic form oE suicide in Japan, 
aometime^ called, hare kiri, or ripping the abdomen, suggests the 
same belief. 
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The Nandi o£ East Africa think that during sloop tho soul 
leaves the body, and a person must not be awakened roughly 
or boisterously for fear of tho soul not finding its way back 
again. “ Tlio Australian Kurani who was asked whether he 
really believed that his Yamho could ‘go out/ while ho was 
asleep, immediately answered; “ It must be so, for when I 
sleep I go to distant places, I see distant people; I even 
BOO and speak with those that are dead. Similar 
beliefs aro current among the American Indians and the 
fSea Dyaks of Borneo. The iniluenco of dreams on the 
growth of the distinction between soul and ])ody could have 
been felt only after considerable progress had been made in 
this direction. Though the word “ only ** may ho doubtful 
Ur. Carpenter is probably in the main correct in saying : 
“The dream experience only provides the world of the dead 
with scenery and occupations resembling those of common 
life; with more rapidity of change and mysterious ease of 
transformation Similarly tho shadow, this “ double 
an almost constant factor in tho day time in tropical lands, 
appears to have been associated with the inner feelings of 
consciousness. Tlio Nandi of East Africa have the belief 
that “ the human soul is embodied in a person's shadow, 
and it is firmly believed that after death the shadows of 
both good and bad people go underground and live there. 
Though it must not be interpreted too literally, it may be 
noticed that Mi-l'agG ‘august shadow^ is an ancient 
Japanese synonym for ( spirit ).^ It is not that 

the shadow or the dream, or any of tho other phenomena 
mentioned were alone or together responsible for the develop-* 
ment of the idea of the soul : they were simply experiences 
in which difference from the body as normally observed by 

{). Gohlel d’ Alviclla ; The Concept of G oil. p. 77. 

7. A. C. Hollis; The Xandl. VM ih 

8. Ashton ; IShinto p. 53. 

9. Comparatli^a Sdigion, p. 
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ihe senses impressed mankind, and in or through which the 
distinction o£ the within ” and without came to 
be more definitely conceived. The chief factor in the 
development of the idea of the soul is, ( although it is 
strange that it is necessary to state it ) just the soul itself. 
The development of thought and language have led to a 
clearer self-consciousness, to a profounder understanding of 
qualities of the soul but at no stage should the form of 
expression be considered to express all that was or is 
immediately felt. 

The knowledge oE the nature of the soul is due far 
more directly to its emotional, cognitive and volitional 
experiences. Not only is man impressed by Mana 
without : he also feels it within liimselE, especially at 
times of enthusiasm, courage, and high achievement. 
In the earliest form of Simple Nature-Worship there are 
the feelings of joy and fear. Feelings of pain and pleasure 
arise in relation with the body. The hunger for food and 
the hunger of sex and their satisfaction alike emphasise 
inward feeling. In the community the individual not only 
shares in corporate life but experiences himself as an agent. 
In harmony with, but more especially divergence from and 
opposition to, the common mode of conduct ho becomes more 
conscious of individuality. The fact of memory, the contrast 
between what is in image or idea, was actually in per- 
ception but is not now, and even more the images and 
ideas which in relation to desires and impulses arise as 
in anticipation, are important factors in the experience 
of the soul, leading it to a knowledge of itself 
'as something distinct from the body and its spatial 
and temporal conditions. If, as has been contended above^^^, 
the individual feels a power beyond his in the community, 
a sense of compulsion, he also knows himself in opposition 
or conformity with it. In conformity there is undoubtedly 


lOi 144* 
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most frequently a sense of peace and pleasure as compared 
with the attitude of opposition. Throug;h this an ethical con- 
ception of the soul begins to form itself. In the relation of 
sex, the emotion reaches its intensest form in the acquies- 
cence and mutual response of both concerned; similarly in 
the family the sentiments of love expressing themselves in 
harmonious activity are felt as more desirable than the 
opposite. Thus, in a variety of experiences in relation 
with Nature, with the community, through sex, and the 
family, as well as through other recurring physical needs 
and their satisfaction psychically felt, the soul gradually 
comes to a conception of itself as feeling, acting, and 
knowing. Though at first feeling may be vaguely distingu- 
ished in what we now call pleasure and pain, and acting 
as in co-operation or opposition in the effort for the satis- 
faction of physical needs, and knowing as the knowledge of 
the senses, especially seeing and hearing, later developments 
differentiate more and more within these, and go beyond. 

For the majority, at least through a large part of 
human history, the moral arises in consciousness as a char- 
acter of the self, mainly in relation with the community. 
The empirical evidence of the religions shows however 
another important fact : that moral advances have been 
through individuals either in teaching or in act, or in both, 
in opposition to or going beyond the attitude common in 
the community. Such moral advances have very frequently 
been due to persons who have come to be accepted as out- 
standing in the religions, as Gautama Buddha, the Jaina 
Tirthankaras, Zarathustra, Moses, Jesus, Mohammed, to name 
some of the chief. These and others have undoubtedly presented 
their moral teachings not as arrived at by contemplation 
of Nature or from a social co-ercion, but in reflection or 
otherwise springing up in inner experience. For them the 
inner experience predominates in the moral character of 
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man* and thus the moral is spiritual, the spiritual is moraT. 
But what is apparent in these teachers in the actual objective 
advances in morality, is also subjectively felt as a normal 
experience of individuals generally. For they also feel the 
moral as definitely an inner prompting, the ‘‘ voice of the 
heart an inner approval or disapproval. Further, this 
inner experience has also the character of compulsion - a 
compulsion which goes beyond and sometimes conflicts with 
that of the community, n This compulsion distinct alike from 
the power of Nature and that of society has been interpret^ 
ed in the pantheistic religions as an expression of the 
universal spirit, and in the theistic as due to an immediate 
relation of the soul with God. Through these experiences 
distinctive characteristics of the soul have become apparent 
and have been taken up into the concept of its spirituality. 
In its own nature it is experienced as a moral being. 
The reality is felt not merely in conflict between demands 
of the life in the community and mere individual wishes, 
but also between an ideal which more or less clearly reveals 
itself within, or which as taught by others who have per- 
ceived it from within arouses an inward response. In the 
course of moral development not only does the conception 
of the soul as moral personality become more definitely 
established, but that which is beyond man, God, is felt 
and conceived as moral. It is not merely a power 
but a spiritual power that makes for righteousness. ’’ 

Other aspects of the nature of the soul have become 
apparent in its capacity of abstract reflection, as in math- 
ematics, or in that type of meditation sometimes meta- 

11. It is this fact which ax>}>ears to bo decisive against such 
theories of religion as those of the sociological school in France, 
especially that of Durkheim, whic.h interprete it as due to the com- 
pulsion of the community in the individual. Cf. E. Durkheim: 
Les Formes elementaires, de la Vie reliyicuse Paris 1912 ; and for a 
criticifim C. C. J. Webb : Group Theories df Religion* 1916. 
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physical, sometimes contemplatively mystical, by which the 
world o£ sense perception seems left behind and thought is 
concerned with a realm o£ transcendent ideals. Though 
such reflection and meditation may not have been practised 
by a large proportion o£ humanity, it is those who know 
it who have been responsible for the growth o£ the idea o£ 
the soul, and their knowledge of these powers has pro-* 
foundly affneted tliat idea.i‘-i 

There is very little evidence of any definite doctrine 
of the human soul in Shintoism. MlJamit is used for spirit 
in, the Kojihi and Nihovgi but is applied only to the 
Mikados and deified human beings, though this may be 
due to detective records. Tmnashii, a derivative of tama 
is the ordinary word for soul at the present day, and is 
undoubtedly of considerable antiquity’^ The recognition of 
a spirituality in man is suggested by the use of various 
expressions and practices. There is a ceremony called 
iki-mitama ( living soul ) whicli consists in paying 
respect to an absent parent as though he were present. 

This, so-called ancestor worship, or soraetliing similar which 
has taken its place, has been very widespread : it has helped 
not simply to express but also to emphasise the belieE in 
the reality oE the soul.i^ 

12. This he shown from the literature of any religion 

influenced by philosophy and mysticism. 

1P>. Sec W. G. Ashton : Shuila pp. 4fl-51 from which the 
w^hole of this account is taken. 

w 14. Ancestor worship has been moat emphasised by Confucian- 
ism. Amongst the CbiiioHe and Japam^se it is almost central in 
religious practice. There is a lirm convietion of the unity and co- 
operation of the living ;ind the dead, as was manifested at the time 
of the Russo-Ja])anese war when Admiral Togo sent the following to 
the Emperor : “ The wmm message which yonr Imperial Majesty 

condescended t(j grant us with regard to the second attempt to seal 
Port Arthur, has not only overwdielmed us with gratitude, Vmt may 
. also influence the patriotic names of the departed heroes to hover long 
over the battle field and give unseen protection to the Ii^perial 
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According to the Chinese doctrine, man is a product 
o£ the relations o£ Heaven and Earth, o£ a kwei and a 
shen or ( in later thought ) o£ the two fundamental prin- 
ciple of existence, that is, the Yin of terrestial matter 
and the Yang or immaterial celestial substance. The 
soul of man being a part of the Yang and the Yin, which 
constitute the Tao, it follows that its qualities, that is to 
say, man’s character or instinct called sing are naturally 
good. (It is ) says the Yih King, ( the celestial Tao which 
causing the spontaneous evolution of beings, adjusts for 
each one the natural endowments which constitute his 
sing, ) 

The Babylonians do not appear to have had any 
clear beliefs as to the soul. Life they associated with the 
liver on account of its containing the largest amount of 
blood.i^ 

Amongst ancient peoples the Egyptians, the Greeks 
and the Indians occupied themselves most with the nature 

forces. ” ft also seems to be implied in the praise of the frarashh of 
the righteous in Zoroastrianism. Thus Moulton : Ecuif/ JteliijioxH 
Foeii'i) of Peraia. p.l44 says : “ Deeply rooted in the ritual of 

Parsism and clearly indicated in the rather broken verse of 11 49-52 is 
the annual All Souls feast in honour of the Fravashis”. They “were 
invited to abide with their living friends and after the five intercalary 
days were over and the New Year dawned, they departed leaving a 
blessing. ” In Hinduism the pitri, forefathers, also are a definite 
factor affecting religious practice. In Christianity the doctrine 
of the communion of saints, a bond of unity between (Christian souls 
here and departed, has virtually taken the place of ancestor worship. 

15. J. M. de Groot ; Reli<jion in China. New York p. 33. 

cf. 11. 

IG. M. Jastrow : Religious Belief in Babglonia and Assyria 
1911. pp. 147-155. Dr, Jastrow gives some interesting parallels, as 
e. g. from Bokhari “ I cried for two days and one night until I 
thought my liver would crack. ” So Prometheus was punished by 
having his liver eaten and as often renewed. Plato’s view shows the 
decline iu the status given to the liver, in favour of the heart and 
brain. 
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of the soul. For the Egyptians the destiny of the soul 
was apparently a central factor in their religion. The chief 
archeological remains of Egypt, the Pyramids, are related 
with the provision for the after life. The conception of 
the nature of man is thus summed up by Dr. Breasted ‘.iT* 
The actual personality of the individual in life con- 
sisted according to the Egyptian notion, in the visible 
body, and the invisible intelligence, the seat of the last 
being considered tlie heart or the ‘‘ belly which 
indeed, furnished the chief designations for the intelligence. 
Then the vital principle which, as so frequently among 
other peoples, was identified with the breath which anim^ 
ated the body, was not clearly distinguished from the intel- 
ligence. The two together were pictured in one symbol, 
a human-headed bird with human arms, which we find in 
the tomb and coffin scenes depicted hovering over tlie 
mummy and extending to its nostrils in one hand the 
figure of a swelling sail, the hieroglyph for wind or breath, 
and in the other the so-called crux ansata, or symbol of 
life. This curious little bird-maniB was called by the 
Egyptians the ha. The fact has been strangely overlooked 
that originally the ha came into existence really for the 

17. .1. M. Breasted.* The I)rcid»i>nteut of lieUiiion and 
ThiOOfht in Anchui Efjtfpt. 1C15, p. r)r>. 

18. “ This eonception of ilie soul as a kind of bird is note- 

worthy says A. Wiedemann : The Anrknl ICof/pfian Duct rim of 
Inunortalft//. 1HP5. ]>. .'14 “ wlien eoniparcd with the ideas which 
other nations formed of it. The Greeks sometimes repri^sented the 
tUlolon as a small wiiijs^ed figure, in Roman times it was imagined as a 
butterfly, in mediaeval reliefs it is seen leaving the mouth of the 
dead man as a child, or a little naked man.” This latter is rather like 
that of the Ka. cf. T. C. Hodson : The Nufja Tribea of Manipur, 1911. 
p. 158. ” At death something leaves the body. That something is 

often regarded as a winged insect of some kind, now a butterfly, now 
a bee. In order to allow the insect to escape a hole is made in the 
roof directly above the bed of the deceased. ” 

$ 
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first time at the death of the individual. This account 
makes no mention of the ha which was a sort of double, 
smaller than the person, hut otherwise like him exactly 
and was probably the original idea. The ha was material 
just as the body, needing food and drink, suffering hunger 
and thirst. '' To partake of food it become incorporated 
in the mummy. 

' It is impossible to determine what were the popular 
conceptions of the soul current in Greek religion, but in 
the higher thought of philosophy which had its influence 
on the best of Greek religious life, and in forms of Orphic* 
ism and Neo -platonism which had an attraction for many 
minds, doctrines of profound spirituality were reached. These 
have affected the later developments of Judaism, Christianiiy, 
und Islam, just as the analogous doctrines of the Upanishads 
have affected most of the higher religious movements of 
India. There is ground to suppose that the idea that the 
^oul was something more than a feeble double of the self 
and that its true nature could only bo experienced when 
out of the body was suggested in part by the phenomenon 
of ecstasy exf)erience(l in the religions revival which appears 

10. Wiedemann : o]). eit. ]>. 10 also A. Morel ; .W tlto. time <\f 
the Fharoah^. ]>, IHH. Hut st‘e Breasted : op. eit. ]). oTn, wlio s:iys the 
ha was tiot an element of the ])erso?ialily hut oidy the protectin*'’ 
geiiiuH. The idea of a dtmhle also is found elsewhere .* in the Norse 
conception there ai'o distinct character'stics in its social implications, 
cf. P. I). (dinntc])ie de la Saussaye : Jiel'ujiunvfthe Teutotm. 1002 p. 
202. “ Everywhere in Norse literature we meet with the notion of a 

man's soe-ond fijo, his double, his 0/luJa ("follower ). This is 
nothin" less than man’s soul, which dwells in the body, and leaves it 
at death, but which even during oni‘’s lifetime already leads an 
independent existence, so that in on(‘ in.stanee a person is even said 
toliave stumbled over liis one fylgja. Similarly 
( plural ) an^ seen befon; his death. Tlie fylgja stands on the border 
dividing souls from spirits. Tlw,ff/l(jJa is the soul which leaves man 
in his sleep, which after his death i)asses over to his son, so that the 
personal fylgja ( nainnsft/lja) becomes a family /y?i4/a (attarfyUjja). 
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to have originated in Thrace.20 Aristotle^i has given us ^ 
concise statement o£ different conceptions oE human nature 
known to Greek thought at his time: ‘‘ Those who havO 
concentrated their attention on the fact that what is animate 
is in motion have regarded Soul as that which is most 
capable o£ movement: those who have directed their 
observations to the £act that the Soul knows and perceives 
things existing, identify Soul with the elementary principles 
o£ all existence, whether they recognise a plurality o£ 
these or only one. Thus Empedocles makes Soul to be 
compounded of all the elements, and at the same time 
considers each of these to bo a Soul. His words are as 

£ollows:-Earth we perceive by earth, and man knowoth 

water by water, air the divine by air, by fire sees fire the 
destroyer, love he beholds by love, by discord horrible discord. 
So Plato in the Timaeus constructs Soul out of the elements. 
Like is known by like, ho maintains, and the objects of 
knowledge are composed of the elements of existence. ,, 
While, however, thinkers agree in reducing the Soul to 
elements or principles, they differ us regards the name and 
number of the principles: some make them corporeal, others 
incorporeal; some reduce them to one, others regard them 
as more in number.*,I)emocritus regarded thu Soul a^ 

identical with Mind ( nous ), which belongs to 

the class of primary and indivisible bodies, and possesses 

the faculty of movement Anaxagoras sometimes seems 

to distinguish Soul and Mind, but he really identifies them, 
except that he makes Mind the principle of all things... 
Herakleitos also identifies the Soul with his principle in 
describing it as the fiery process '' out of which ho 
derives other existing things, his ground being that it is that 
which is least corporeal and in constant movement... Thug 

liO. J. Burnet : Eurltj Urcch Ehiloxoji/t;/ : p. • 

21. As quoted by W- E. luge ; The JPhiOjuopJitj of Plgtinu4. 

ms L p. 200-ir 
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with the exception o£ the earth all the elements have gained 
a vote/' Anaximander had said: As our soul which is 
air holds us together, so do breath and air encompass the 
whole world, ”‘-*2 To Herakleitos and the religious teachers 
oE his time the soul was more real than all else, and wisdom 
or thought were its chieE attributes. ** You cannot find 
out the boundaries oE soul: so deep a measure hath it. ''2 3 
But his teaching did not satisEy, Eor the doctrine oE eternal 
flux, according to which the soul is as instable as the body, 
gave no clear hold on immortality— Eor it could only bo 
immortal in being an ever changing part oE the fire which 
constitutes the world. 

Some Pythagoreans developed a theory oE the soul 
as a mere atunement or accompaniment oE the body. Against 
this view the philosophies oE Socrates, Plato and Aristotle 
were in part directed. With Plato the doctrine is definitely 
reached that man's soul is o£ the same nature as 
the universal soul. His body is material, made o£ the Eour 
elements o£ earth, air, fire, and water: it is imperEect, being 
subject to the passions. The soul is in essence active: “the 
motion which o£ itselE can move itselE. ” Similarly Aristotle 
insists that the human soul has mind ( nows ) in 
addition to the elements possessed by the lower animals 
and plants, Eor man has the power oE thought and 
reflection. It is interesting to observe the increasing 
tendency to analytical introspection. The soul is o£ both 
rational and non-rational factors. Its well-being is found 
to consist in the establishment oE order in it, similar to 
order amongst the different elements in the community. 
Each factor has its function, and in the exposition of Plato 
and even more of Aristotle we have the basis of a conception 
of the human ideal which has affected the conception of the 

22. J. Burnet ; Urcek FhiUmiihi/ lUi4. 1, p. 2o. 

23i ibid. p. 
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feoul in all later Western theories o£ idealism and humanism, 
Sophia or wisdom should be the aim of the human soul, 
for it is this which brings men nearest to the likeness of 
God. In the sphere of practical religion the Orphics were 
emphasising the distinction of soul and body; not merely 
by religious teachings but more through ascetic practices. 
The soul was regarded as divine : man is of the kindred of 
God. But the soul is imprisoned in the body; even more, 
the body is the tomb of the soul and what men call 
life is really death. Many other influences were also work- 
ing towards the general acceptance of spiritual ideas of 
the soul. Euripides continually introduced into his plays, 
and thus brought to influence on a wide circle, the more 
profound conceptions in opposition to the popular physical 
imagery. Even in the sixth century Charondas is supposed 
to have maintained : No unjust man can have communion 
with God. Thus ethical ideas reveal themselves in 
relation to man's approach to god. In the earlier part 
of the fifth century Epicharmes had declared : * Thou art 
pure in thy whole body if thou art pure in soul and 
spiritual purity becomes regarded at last as a positive state 
of blessedness. At the beginning of Axireiim Carmm of 
Hierokles a product of the later Pythagoreanism, we read that 
'God has no fairer temple on earth than the pure soul.’^^; 
For Stoicism, virtually a *• religion ", the universal 
soul, permeated by rationality, is the real soul of all. 
Feeling and impulses are temporary and transitional., 
nevertheless even these are aspects of the life of the soul, 
the inner principle of which is to reconcile and harmonize 
them. The ''fiery breath”, the “germinative reason" pro- 
duces and permeates the whole world; in man it attains 
the form of "rational soul", which thus partakes of the 
nature of God, 


24. L. Bi. Farnell .* Higher AspccU of Greek Religion, pp. 14o-7. 
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Viewed from the staLdpoint of religion Grreek thouglit 
as to the nature of the soul may be said to have reached 
its culmination in Neo-platonism. For it, soul is the off- 
spring of Spirit, from which it is distinguished by its 
unfulfilled desire, Spirit being free from all desires. It is 
thus an intermediary between Spirit and the world of per- 
ception : This is the proper sphere of the soul: between 

sense perception and spirit It is in some sense universal, 
yet each individual soul has its own character and unique- 
ness which give it its individuality; but in the world 
yonder this is no obstacle to their complete com- 
munion with each other.'' The soul knows itself truly 
when it knows itself as Spirit. In fact part of the soul 
remains in the spiritual world, and through participation 
in this undivided soul individual souls have a common 
feeling : ** We have a fellow feeling with each other and 
with the All; so that when I suffer the All feels it to. ” 
“ The individual is a microcosm striving after unity and 
universality. We do not yet know ourselves. The soul 
feels itself an exile and a wanderer from God. It is impell- 
ed by home sickness to struggle up towards the world of 
Spirit. "2 5 Philo exhorts himself : Haste thee, 0 
my soul to become God's dwelling place, pure^ holy, to 
become strong instead of utterly weak, powerful instead of 
impotent, wise instead of foolish, most reasonable instead of 
wandering. ”2 6 

‘Jf). Nco-platoiiism has ils widest and profoiiiidcst expression 
in the work of Plotinus. The account above is almost verbatim from 
Dr. W. K. Inge’s ; The Philnsophf/ of PloHnu^ PJ18. I. pp. 200-2G4. 
an exhaustive, sympathetic, and indispensable treatise. Neo-platonism 
has many afliiiities with the thought of Indian systems, but these and 
the question of any dependence have not yet been adequately 
investigated. ^ 

G. H. Moore : lidhjloaa Thought oj the Greelcs, p, 213. 
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The doctrines of the soul in India also show mainly 
the work of meditative philosophers rather than of ethical 
teachers. The various forms of belief have been briefly 
summarised by a devotee of the theistic school of Rama- 
nuja : The thesis of the Bauddhas ( i. e. Buddhists ) 

that as consciousness is momentary, Soul is the concatena- 
tion of ( such ) moments the thesis of the Carvakas that 
Soul is co-terminous with the body, which is a compound 
of Four Elements • — the thesis of the Jainas that Soul is 
commensurate with the elephant’s body in the elephant, and 
commensurate with the ant’s body in the ant ; — the thesis 
of Yadava that Soul is a fragment of God ( Brahman ); — 
the thesis of Bhaskara that Soul is a division of the 
conditioned God ( Brahman ); — the thesis that Soul is a 
fabrication ( effected ) by nescience; — the thesis that Soul 
is multiplied by reason of the limiting ( or circumscribing ) 
Inner Organ ( AntaJil'arana ); all other such objectionable 
theses are disannulled; and likewise the contention for its 
( Souks ) infinitive nature ( vihhntva ). ’'2 7 

The earliest attempts at an expression of the nature 
of the soul are to be found more especially in the Upan- 
ishads,^^ the conceptions in whh^h have affected all later 
Hindu ideas on the soul. The treatment is not systematic 
and shows traces of the survival of early analogies. There 
is, for example, a close relation suggested between the 
nature of the soul and food. Again, it is the breath : 

Truly, breath is the life of all beings... The self consists 
of breaih But besides this ‘‘ breathing spirit '’, there is 
the intelligent self. The soul illuminates all man’s life : 
“ The soul is indeed his light, for with the soul as his 

27 YatiU(h'a-Maia-Di])iha of Srinivasa. Trs. by A. S. Gov- 
indacharya Madras 11)12. p. 120-1. 

28. Concerning the psychology of the Upanishads, see R. D. 
Ranade : Philosophical Recior : Yol. I and IV; and G, H. 
Langley : Vol. III. 
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light one sits, moves around, does his work, and returns. ” 
Some expressions appear to give the soul a size, but they 
are rather attempts to express its control over the body. 

** The intelligent luminous self in the heart is as small as a 
grain of rice or barley, and yet is the ruler of all and the 
lord of all, over-ruling all this and whatsoever else exists. 

r 

Another passage says it is “ of the measure of a thumb; 
or again “ of a span, perhaps meaning the size of the 
liead, that being abaut a span from chin to forehead.^ For 
the head was regarded by Brahmanical Hinduism as the 
most excellent part of the body. Distinction is sometimes 
made between the self at the centre of all and permeating 
all and an elemental '' self. There is indeed another 
different soul, called the elemental soul — he who being over- 
come by the bright or the dark fruits of action, enters a 
good or an evil womb, so that his course is downward or 
upward, and he wanders around, overcome by the pairs of 
opposites. But the inner self is unaffected by the trans- 
formations of this elemental soul.®^ 

21). As R. D. Ranade suggests : Indian PhiUmphUtal liecie^n 
Baroda 1. 1917-8. pp. 151-2. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that other Aryans, the Romans, thought of the head as the soul 
and in consequence the priest of Jupiter was forbidden to go with 
head uncovered, and wore a special caj). The strange practice of 
trepanning or boring a hole in the skull, which has been inferred from 
skulls which have been excavated, is supposed to have a relation to 
the entrance or exit of the soul. We “are not told’' says Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist India, p. 292 speaking of the pre-Buddhistic Brahmins 
how the soul gets out of and back into the body. This is not 
surprising for the opinions expressed as to how the soul got its 
first body — whether at conception, or at quickening or at birth--are 

contradictory There are passages which suppose the soul to have 

existed before birth, in some other body, and other passages which 
suppose it to have been inserted at the origin of things into the first 
body down-wards through the sutureat the top of the skull into the 
heart. ” 

30. TaiL Up. ii; BriL iv 3. 6.; v, 6. 1; Eath. xi. 12; Cha^d, 
v. 18. 1. ui* 2. 
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There are different stages in the progress to self- 
knowledge, through the understanding Self, the Great 
Self ( intellect ) and the Tranquil Self. ** An even more 
important distinction, which continually recurs in one form 
or another in Hindu i bought, is that of the souTs tour 
states : the waking state, dreaming, deep sleep, and the 
fourth that cannot be designated, the essence of the 

assurance of wliich is the state of being one with the 
Self. ** The relation of the soul to the body is frequently 
described in the simile of riding a chariot, a description 
which graphically presents tlie convicting tendencies in its 
life. 

Know thou the soul as tiding a chariot. 

The body as the chariot. 

Know thou the intellect as the chariot driver. 

And the mind as the reins. 

The senses, they are the horses; 

The objects of sense, what they range over. 

The self combined with senses and mind. 

Wise men call the * enjoyer \ 

He wlio has not understanding. 

Whose mind is not constantly held firm, 

His senses are uncontrolled, 

Like the vicious horses of a chariot driver. 

He, however, who has understanding, 

Whose mind is constantly held firm — 

His senses are under control. 

Like the good horses of a chariot driver. 

ft is in the soul that God is to be known. As oil 
in sesame seeds, as butter in cream, as water in river beds, 
and as fire in the friction sticks, so is the Soul apprehended 
in one's own soul, if one looks for Him with true 
austerity.^" Ultimately, in fact, the atman^ the reality within 
the soul, is the Universal Soul, the Brahmci^n; “ Tbo 
K 
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Universal Atman ( Soul ) is verily that support which 
you reverence as the Atman ( Soul ). And this includes 
nil within it : ** Verily this soul is Brahma, made o£ 
knowledge, of mind, of breath, of seeing, of hearing, of 
earth, of water, of wind, of space, of energy, and of non^ 
energy, of desire and non-desire, of anger, and non-anger, 
of virtuousness and of non-virtuousnoss. It is made of 
everything. Nevertheless : It is unseizable, for it can- 
not bo seized. It is indestructible, for it cannot be destroy- 
ed. It is unattached for it does not attach iiself. ‘'^1 

Under the influence of certain forms of interpretation, 
associated, especially in popular thought, with the philo- 
sophy of Sankara, the teaching of the Upanishads came 
to be regarded as making no distinction between the indi- 
vidual soul and God : One without a second. But other 
movements, especially those associated with a theistic view 
of reality, have insisted on the persistence of a difference 
between souls. Eamanuja expresses this in the words of 
the Siddhi-traya : The ‘ individual soul ' is a separate 
entity in each body which is by nature eternal, subtle, and 
blissful. It is distinct from the body, the senses, the mind 
the vital air, and the intellect, and is self-contained a 
The Vaishnavite conception of the soul regards it as though 
embodied in matter, and itself forming as it were the body 
for God : This ( Soul ) is Eternal, for it remembers 

what was experienced in the past. But it may be asked : 
How, if Soul is eternal, do they speak of its being ‘ born ' 
and * dead' 'i We reply that birth is because of the Soul’s 
bondage with body, and death is, because of its severance 
therefrom. Hence the nature of the Soul is Eternal. 
It is distinct for each distinct body. It is by nature 

Kath iii. V6. Mandukt/a ; Hath iii. 3-G ; Svet. i. 15. Chand 
V. 17. 1. Brih. iv. 4. 5. Brih. iv. 2. 4. 

32. T. Rajagopala Chai'iar ; The Vaishnavite Reformers of 
India, Madras 1909. 
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Blissful ( or essentially Joyous ); but, infected by environ- 
ment ( upadlii \ falls into migration ( samsara ). It is 
agent ( harta ), enjoyer ( bhohta ), the bodied ( sariri ) 
and body ( sarira ). It is the bodied with reference to 
to matter; with reference to Grod ( Isvara ), it is body 
While in the reflection of the Ujuinwhads und in the expres- 
sion of the emotions in the hymns of the saints, it is poss- 
ible to gain some insight into the nature of the soul as 
understood in Hinduism, it would be impossible to ignore 
the fact that the idea dominating much of Hindu religious 
life has been (and is) that only through practice as taught 
in the yoga system is the soul fully known. “ The idea 
‘ I am this undivided self ^ is knowable in one’s own exper- 
ience'\ This experience is to be attained in its fullest and 
perfect form only by practical methods. Through steadfast- 
ness and calmness of mind by the control of breath and 
meditative concentration the soul attains to purity or 
isolation. 

The Jaina religion centres around the idea of the 
soul, jiva and its attainment of purity, that is, freedom 
from bondage to non-soul, cfjiva, A correct belief as to the 
nature of the soul is thus essential.^ In itself the soul is 
formless, but it assumes a form according to whether its 
own acts, or karman are such as to associate it with the 
unconscious. It has no beginning and no end, but passes 
from form to form until it attains liberation from all form 
by realising its own true nature. Through its forms in 

33. Yatindra-Mahi-l)}})ika. pp. 313, 120. There ifl in tliia 
something similar to some interpretations of the triad : body, soul, 
and spirit, which is found in some Christian literature. 

34. See J. H. Woods : The Yffi/a-Si/Htent of Fataf/JalL Cam- 
bridge U. S. A. 1314. Quotation from p. G7. 

33. On the Jain doctrine of the soul, see : C. R. Jain : Tha 
A>.v of KNotrIe(hje, Arrah 1313 ( index ). ; Nahar and. Ohosh ; EpUomc, 
ch. xvii, xxiii, xx, xxvi, xxxi, xxxv. ; Muni Nyayavija\ a : Adhyatina-^ 
Tattvaloka ; Eai’oda 1920 pp. 12-53, ; J. L. Jain ; Outlims^ 
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bondage to ajiva, it suffers a series o£ births and deaths, 
as in the material world. From such transmigration the 
pure soul is free. This freedom can only be attained by its 
own effort. ‘'Jiva is characterised by iipayoga^ is formless 
and an agent, has the same extent as its own body, is the 
enjoyer ( of the fruits of Karma ), exists in mmasara, 
is Siddha and has a characteristic upward motion, 

Just as the lotus-hued ruby when placed in a cup 
of milk imparts its lustre to the milk, so Atman residing 
in its own body imparts its lustre or intelligence to the 
whole body **. “ Jiva pervades the whole body. Still he is 
not one with the body though, when functioning, he is 
identical with it. Impelled by gross emotions, stained 
by Karmas he puts on different forms in the cycle of 
Samasara ** The soul fills the whole Universe only in 
Omniscient overflow. Otherwise it is in extent equal to its 
mundane body, except in the Overflow ( Samiodghata ) ”,3 7 

The characteristic mark of souls is intelligence, but 
they vary from one- sensed souls to those which are omni- 
scient. Omniscient souls, who are thus free from bondage 
may be called Mukta souls; the others, still embodied and in 
the throes of re-birth are Samsaro souls. Human souls are 
at the stage of possessing manas or mind, and are sanjni 
or rational. Besides the cognitive side, there is also the active 
life of the soul, karma-cketana and the affective side, karma- 
phald'-chetana, ^‘The soul has the following attributes. It has 
Life, Consciousness, Upayoga ( knowledge and perception ) 
and is potent, performs actions, and is affected by their 
results, is conditioned by its own body, is incorporeal and is 
ordinarily found with Karma, According to Vyavahara 
Naya, that is called Jiva, which is possessed of four 

i 80. Drarf/u^SaiHffraha 2. irsS, C. irhofihal : Arrah 1017 p. 4. 

87. Pam haHtikaifasara of Sri Kuiidakunda Acharya. 88. tre 
, A. Chakravarti. 1021 p. 80: 84. p. 81.; Tattvariha ^ufra of Sri Uma- 

ewami Aclaarya. Y. Commtintsiry, trs. J. L. Jaini. 1020. p. 118. 
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Pranas, viz., Indriya (the sense) Bcda ( force), Ay^i* 
( life ) and Ana-2)rana ( respiration ) in the three periods 
of time (viz., the present, the past and the future ), and 
according to Nisthaya Naya, that which has consciousness is 
called Jiva.*^ Whatever thing manifesting through four 
Pranas (or principles of organism) is living at present, will 
continue to live in the future, and was living in the past, 
that same is Jiva** or respiration. “ Atman becoming 
omniscient and all perceiving through its own effort obtains 
the infinite bliss which transcends sense experience which 
is free from any imperfection, which is spiritual and self- 
determined. '' Because of the fact that the Self per- 
ceives and understands all things without limit it also 
enjoys infinite bliss. 

Early Buddhism was essentially a doctrine and a 
method of redemption from suffering. The fundamental 
cause of suffering is desire, and at the root of desire lies 
a false view of the nature of the self. This false view is 
that of the reality of a substantial metaphysical individual 
entity or ego-soul. In ethical teaching it was necessary to 
use the term self. The self reproaches the self '' is the 
Pali idiom for a troubled conscience. The ** taming of 
of self " “ the right poising of the self " and “ self- 
advantage are all terms of Buddhist ethics The same 
exression is also found in relation with the belief in 
transmigration. The sense of this usage is that of a 
temporary collocation of experiences ( mental and physical ), 
which collocation and experiences are continually changing. 
At first the emphasis was placed upon the impermanence 

38. Panchastikaf/ciHara. 27. p. 24. ; Dmvfja Samgraha. 3. p. 7. ; 
PafiehastiJcaf/amra. 30. p. 27. ; ibid. p. 27. ; ibid. 170. p. 106. 

39. Mrs. Rhys Davids : Jimkllumu p. 54 cf . e. g. the uso of the 
term self in the ethical treatise The Dkanitnapada SHE. X. }>. 45. ch. 
entitled “Self ’ : “Self is the lord of self, who else could bo the lord ? 
With self well subdued a man finds a lord such as few can find 
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o£ experience, and the impossibility o£ discovering any 
fundamental reality to which to attach the term In 

consequence it was considered a delusion; indeed, the delusion 
to which all suffering is ultimately due. This negative 
side has predominated in the Hinayana, but in Mahayana 
Buddhism in conformity with its general tendency a more 
positive character is revealed in that, though the idea 
concerning the finite ego is still mainly that it is delusory, 
more emphasis is placed on the ultimate reality within the 
soul in a kind of idealistic absolute.^ ^ 

In Buddhist literature the nature of the soul is a 
problem of frequent discussion. A discussion in considerable 
detail is given in the Katha Vathu or Points of Controversy, 
in which it occupies the most prominent position at the 
beginning of the first book. In a passage towards the close 
of the discussion the possible beliefs are summed up : 
* There are these three teachers, Seniya, to be found 
in the world — who are the three? There is first, Seniya, 
that kind of teacher who declares that there is a real, 
persistent soul in the life that now is, and in that which 
is to come; then there is the kind of teacher, Seniya, who 
declares that there is a real, persistent soul in the life 
that now is, but not a soul in a future life; lastly, there 
is a certain teacher who does not declare that there is a soul 
either in the life that now is, or in that which is to 
come. The first, Seniya, of these three is called an Etern- 
alist, the second is called an Annihilationist; the third of 
these, he, Seniya, is called the teacher, who is Buddha 
supreme. These are the three teachers to be found in the 

40. The subject of Buddhist psychology has been treated 
by Mrs. Rhys Davids in Ihiddhiat Paycholoot/ 1914. in which it 
will be seen how the mind and its states were analysed iu 
detail; A briefer but excellent account is also given by the same 
in IJuddldsii>, 
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tvorld. In support of this attitude one main contention is 
that of ignorance, and along with this there is opposition 
to accepting a mere assumption. Thus it is surely wrong 
to say the soul is known in the sense of a real and ultim- 
ate fact." But both soul and that which belongs to soul 
being in very truth and for ever impossible to be known, 
then this that is a state of opinion, namely: that is the 
world, that is the soul, this I shall hereafter become per- 
manent, constant, eternal, unoliangable — so I shall abide 
even like unto the Eternal, is not this, bhikkhus, absolutely 
and entirely a doctrine of fools ? Whatever it be not, 
lord, it surely is, absolutely and entirely a doctrine of 
fools. "4 2 

But this appears indisputable that ** all existence 
whatever or wherever, is impermanent, full of sorrow and 
subject to change. " There is no knowledge of a meta- 
physical soul, transcending change and the basis of persona! 
identity. The only continuity is one of mere succession : 
‘‘ The being of a past moment of thought has lived, but 
does not live, nor will it live. The l>eing of a future 
moment of thought will live, but has not lived, nor does 
it live. The being of the present moment of thought does 
live, but has not lived, nor will it live. " In fact “ All 
beings are without self, all beings are without life, without 
a personality. " Conse(jiiently, To have removed the not- 
ion I am % that is the supreme joy : " “0 Subhuti, 
there does not exist in nobleminded Bodhisattvas the idea 
of self, there does not exist the idea of a being, the idea 
of a living being, the idea of a person." 4 3 

41. cf, U(lana \i. f). Strong, pp. %-7 where a much more 
detailed list of possible views is given. 

42. See especially M/limhi Panho : Bk. II 1, 2, 3 : III 5. ; 
Katha Vattha trs. Mrs. Rhys Davids. 1. 1. 243 p. G2 ; I. 1. 243 p. 63. ; 
1. 1. 242. p. 62. 

43 ♦ Udatta 111, 10. trs Strong p. 45. ; Hy Warren : Buddktm 
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The Mahayana schools came to acknowledge beyond 
or within the transitory and changing, beyond or within 
the finite self, a fundamental reality. This is frequently 
called mind, though, obviously, that term is not to be 
equated with the empirical phenomena of mental experienco 
of the finite self. It is a state attained by the enlightened. 
Thus it is asked with regard to the goal : “ In what 
attitude of mind should it be diligently explained to others ? 
Not assuming the permanency or the reality of earthly 
phenomena, but in the conscious blessedness of a mind at 
perfect rest. And why? Because, the phenomena of life 
may be likened unto a dream, a phantasm, a bubble, a 
shadow, the glistening dew, or lightning flash, and thus 
they ought to be contemplated. Or again as it is put 
by Asvaghosha : The soul as birth-and-death (samsara) 
comes forth (as the law of causation) from the Tathagata’s 
womb ( Tathagatagarhha ) But the immortal ( i. e., 
suchness ) and the mortal ( i. e. birth-and -death ) co-incide 
with each other. Though they are not identical, they are 
not a duality. In a modern statement of Mahayana 

doctrine the conception is thus described : ** The essence 

of mind is the entity without ideas and without phenomena, 
and is always the same. It pervades all things, and is pure 
and unchanging. ^ 

Zoroastrianism is predominantly an ethical religion, 
and the conception of the soul found in its extant scriptures 

i/I t/'d/iiiJatio/ii^. p. 150. ; Vanrahkhedika. xvii trs Mux Muller. SBE. 
xlix. p. 1^14.; rda/ia il. 1. p. 14. ; Vatf/'ahLhnliha. vi. SBE. xlix p. 117.; 
MiU/ida Pa/dui. ii. 1. 41. SBE. xxxv ji. 05. 

44. Clemmell : Diat/toud, Sutra, p. 108. ; Airake/d/i<j vf Faith in 
the Mahaf/ana. trs D. T. Suzuki, p. (>0. cf. 97. 

45. From a Buddhist deputy from Japan at the Chicago 
Parliament of Religions 189J1. quoted by Max Muller in introd. to 
Vagralclchediha. SBE, xlix. ; cf. D. T. Suzuki ; Outli/ies of Maha- 
yaua Buddhis/n : pp. 147, 157, 165, and especially 144-6. “ Mahayana 
Buddhists generally wderstand the essential characteristic of atman 
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is related almost’ entirely to its chief airn.^® There are 
occasional descriptions of the constituents of man, but no 
systematic or detailed consideration. In the Gathas man is 
observed to belong to two worlds, that of the body and 
that of thought. Central for Zarathustra is the teaching 
that the soul has the power over its own destiny. *‘Their 
own soul and their own self shall torment them when they 
come to where the bridge of the separator is. “God has 
given all men sufficient ability to save themselves from sin 
as well as from Ahriman, the source of their sins and 
woes. '' “ Every intelligent human being shall be as capable 

to consist in freedom, and hy freedom they mean eternality, 

absolute unity, and supreme autliority Now, take anything? that wp 

come across in this world of ])articuhirs; and docs it not possess 
one or all of those three (piahties --transitoriness, compositeness, and 
helplessness or dependence ‘f Therefore, all concrete individual 
existences, not exce])ting human beings, have no atnnui, have no ef»o 
that is eternal, absolute, and supreme.” Also G. W, Knox ; IJerelopment 
of lielii/iou in Japn/f. New York 1007. }>. 100 concerniii" the Zen Sect : 
“We are to get below tliese distinctions of subject-object, ego- 
iiou-ego, knower known, the I and the world, to the unchanging 
undifferentiated self, which is ])cf<m^ them all and of whicli all are 
but temporary manifestations. ” 

III the Surangama Sutra a discussion is reported con- 
cerning the seat of the soul, with the conclusion that the “ mind ” 
may “ reside in the midst of any object perceived, and that therefore 
it is impossible to fix its locality.” See S. Beal; Cotem pp, 284” 
299 ; 299n. 

40. On the Zoroastrian doctrine of the soul, see W. Geiger : 
€li'illsatio/i (f Atirtent Irfui. 1885. I. ch. iii ; L. C. Casartelli ; Philo-' 
sophi/ of th-e Movdai/aHnimi ReVnfioit under the Saamnids. Bombay. 
1889. ch, V. ; R. B. D. Peshotan Sanjana * Zarathustra and Zarathue- 
irianisjn in the Areata, Lei])zig. 1900. ch. v. ; and for a useful sum- 
mary, pupil, M. A. Buell’s ; Zoroastrian Ethics. Baroda 1910. ch, 
iii. The constituents of man are variously given : e. g. ahn^ vitality ; 
daeiio ego, self ; haodlut, perception, sense ; nrran soul ; and fravauhi ; 
and in Pahlavi : jan ; life ; varan, soul; farohar, guardian spirit; tod, 
consciousness; ahho, judgement ; hhart, intelligence ; rir, reason /toa^ 
memory; dino religion ; vaJesh^ conscience, 
h 
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of avoiding $in as of tending to aotis of merit. Thus the 
man of this material world is formed always capable of 
redeeming his soul from sin. ” The soul is ‘ invisible ’ an4 
by nature a good spirit. It has a definite task in its life 
in the world, that of fighting against evil. Nevertheless, 

It longs and strives to go back to its original spiritual 
abode ^‘o£ intuitive wisdom."' For its task the soul has its 
own capacities but it is also nourished and protected by 
Ahura Mazda, to whom it prays for ‘^power and great 
strength. ** The soul is the ruler over the body. Just as 
the head of a family conducts the household, and the rider 
the horse, so does the soul conduct the body. "4 7 

The bright soul or the respiratory power of the 
Boul dwells in the navel ( or the centre of every animate 
object). It is an inward breath of life, for thanksgiving 
(unto God). Through his soul man comes to know of his 
appointed work in the world, and for this he has the power 
of thought or intellect, perception, reason, judgement. ^'The 
intellectual part of the spirit preserves the body internally 
from its immoderate passions. ** Good thought, wisdom, is 
the foremost of the three aspects of the good life: just as 
God is Ahura Mazda, the Wise Lord. A distinction is, 
however, made between the innate reason of the soul and 
the educated reason. The happiness of the soul is desired 
in two ways: One, by means of the power of innate reason 
pertaining to the soul, which is ( a principle) for sending 
out the inner movements ( thoughts) to the effect to raise 
the soul to a higher rank. (Another) by means of educated 
reason, which is (a principle ) for sending the outer 

47. Yas?ia 46. 11, cf. Moulton : Early Religious Poetry of 
Persia : p. 72. “ That a man’s Self is his own determinant of destiny 
is the one doctrine that matters ”. Also The Treasure of the Magi. 
p. 36. “ The deepest and truest revelation made or adopted by our 
Sage is the doctrine that a man's Self {daena) determine^ 
future destiny, ” 
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movements within.” Though thought may be at the root oj 
the good life, that life is essentially an active one: there is 
no suggestion that the soul finds its true nature in a mystio 
passivity. ** The soul of man never (permanently) remains 
in one single place, since according to its principle it is 
progressing or regressing. As to its progress and regress 
this is said thus: As long as man follows spiritual desires, 
it is progressing; when he follows bodily desires, then the 
soul deteriorates. Influencing the man^s life urging him 
on to the good is the ( variously interpreted ) Fravaahi, 
which accompanies the individual on earth “ an infallible 
monitor who now advises and now admonishes the soul, 
now applauds its action, and now raises a voice of warning 
at a threatening spiritual danger. In later literature the 
doctrine is suggested that at death the Fravashi of the 
righteous man unites with the soul forming a spiritual unity. 

Man, according to the Hebrew scriptures is ** in the 
image of God. " Whatever may be the real meaning of 
this phrase, the psychology of the Jews has developed in 
relation with their specifically religious outlook. Already 
in early Hebrew scriptures may be found the expressions, 
body, soul, and spirit, but the usage shows a development 
in what is implied by these three terms. In early Hebrew 
thought man was conceived of as a living organism just 
like any other animal, as body penetrated by t^e breath of 
life. The expression a living soul in Genesis may 
imply little more than an animated being. Tho life was 
also associated with the blood, and the emotions and intellig- 

48. Yanna xlviii, 4; VinJeard. ©d. Sanjana, Bombay, vii 
441; vi 405, 358, 353; Yama xxix. 11; xxxi ll;xxxiii 12; Dinkari 
V. 301; vi 384; i. 60; xi. 78-9. 

49. Dhalla: op, cit. p. 144. 

50. On Hebrew and Jewish conceptions of the soul, see 5 
Kohler. Jewish Theology pp 200-239 ; R. H. Charles : Eschatology^ 
Hebrew, Jewish, and Qhristian. 1913. See analytical summary refereaoeit 
in index ; A. B. Davidson ; The Theology 6f the Old Testament^ 
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^ce. with the heart. fJareful invesUgntion has suggested a 
twofold account of man in Hebrew thought, though the 
two views are not so definite as to prevent a merging 
of one in the other. The two conceptions have influenced 
different sects differently and have persisted on into Christ- 
ian thought. One looks on man simply as body and soul, 
the other as body, soul, and spirit. For the former the 
soul is the individual conscious life, especially the life of 
the emotions and to a less extent of the intelligence. In 
this sense it seems to signify what is popularly meant by a 
‘‘person". For the later conception spirit is, as it were, 
the impersonal principle of life in man as in all living 
beings. The soul is the psychical result which accrues 
when this spirit permeates and quickens the body : ‘‘ when 
the spirit is withdrawn, the vitality of the soul is destroyed." 

But notwithstanding the differences of the two views it 
appears correct to suppose that for the Jews generally man 
was body and soul, and the term “spirit" has indicated the 
nature of the soul and emphasised particular aspects of its 
life, especially those apparently not dependent on the body. 
The spirit is the innermost reality of the soul, and it is in 
this that men are associated with God. Spirit in man is 
due to his contact with God, and is directly produced by 
God. “ He hath given breath unto the people upon it, 
and spirit to them that walk therein ", With the religious 
evolution through the teaching of the prophets and in and 
through religious experience as expressed in the Psalms 
and the book of Job, there grew up a recognition of a 
parallelism and an association of the inner life of man, his 
^irit, with the Spirit of God.^^ The whole religious life 

51. R. H. Charles : op. cit. p. 42. 

52. Note tlie representation of this parallelism in the Midrash; 

V Just us God permeates the world and carries it, unseen yet seeing 

all, enthroned within as the Only One, the Perfect and the Pure, yet 

|iavor to bo roacbod or found out ; so the tioul penetrates and canies 
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led men to a deeper and fuller conception ,*o£ their 
nature^ and the formation of a concept of that nature as 
spiritual tended to a more conscious and established devel- 
opment of the spiritual life. The spirit of man is the 
lamp of the Lord. The psalmist might ask : ‘‘What is 
man but he had his answer, that man is but a little 
lower than the angels, and has dominion on earth. It is 
this ** spirit in man which raises him above all other 
beings on earth, and by it men get real understanding. 
“But there is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding “The spirit of the 
Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of the Lord The spirit in 
man, as the higher aspect of the soul, by its contact with 
the Spirit of God has the power of discriminating what is 
in harmony with and what in opposition to the character 
of this Spirit. On this capacity and on following one or the 
other path the welfare of the soul is found to depend. “He 
hath shewed thee, 0 man, what is good ; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God ? Man has not 
merely knowledge of what is good : he has also the freedom 
to choose it. “ I have set before you life and death* 
blessing and cursing; therefore choose life, that both thou 
and thy seed may live ^ Maimonides, perhaps the most 
influential systematiser of the Jewish faith since Moses and 
the priestly redacteurs after the Exile, calls the belief in 
freedom “ the pillar of IsraeFs faith and morality, since 
through it alone man manifests his god-like sovereignty. 

the body as the one pure and luminous being which sees and holds 
all things, while itself unseen and and unreached” Kohler : op cit. 217. 

53. Isaiah xlii 5 ; Proverbs xx. 27 ,* Psalm viii ; J ob xxxii d ; 
1b. xl 2 ; Micah vi 8 ; Dent, xxx 10. 

54* Kohler : op. cit. p. 237, 
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The Christian conception o£ the nature o£ man has 
been developed through certain definite influences. 0£ these, 
two are by far the most significant : first, the teaching o£ 
Jesus in which the distinctive character o£ the soul, its 
superiority to the body, and its highest bliss in a communion 
o£ souls with God are £undamental; then, second, the account 
and interpretation which St. Paul gives o£ his own religious 
experience. St. Paul, more introspective, expresses the 
character o£ the inner experiences o£ the soul in relation 
with God and with the body, and in this constantly uses the 
term, spirit. Througli these two influences the two phrases, 
implied in Jewish thought, body and soul and body, 
soul and spirit have persisted in Christian theology and 
gained new associations and significance. It is not here a 
question o£ an opposition o£ ideas o£ a twofold and a threefold 
nature in man, but that by the term spirit is emphasised 
an aspect of the soul which is recognised throughout. The 
soul constitutes the principle of life in the body; it is the 
soul which experiences the emotions of joy and grief. The 
soul is, in fact, the self. will say to my souV^ obviously 
means “ I will say to myself : and there are many other 
similar examples. But the soul has an inner life which is to 
be distinguished from its psychical apprehension of the affairs 
o£ the physical body and the physical world. It is this 
double character of the life of the soul which is mainly 
implied in the Pauline distinction of soul and spirit. The 
idea is forcibly expressed in the corresponding use of ‘life^^ 
and ^ soul" in one English translation of a passage which 
presents a cardinal principle of the teaching of Jesus : 
** Whosoever will save his life shall lose it: but whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake shall find it. For what is a 

bb. On the Christian ideas concerning the soul, see R.H.Charles 
op. cit. especially appendix 4()4 475 ; M. Scott Fletcher : The Psycho^ 
loyy of the jSeic Tentainent. 11)12.; E. D. Burton in The American 
Journal df Theology. BJIO. xx 890-413 and 563-596, 
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n^ail profited, i£ he shall gain the whole world and lose hie 
pwn soul ? or what shall a man give in exchange £or his 
«oul ? It is the soul that sins, and the soul especially 
tor which salvation is to be sought. Tlie term spirit is 
used at times to suggest the principle o£ life within the 
Boul, but it is most frequently applied to the higher power 
o£ the soul, especially for its capacity of communion with 
God. In the spiritual aspect of the soul, man's kinship 
with the divine is seen : “ That which is born of the flesh 
is flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit ", 
The Spirit himself boareth witness with our spirit, that 
that we are children of God Tlie relation of the two 
terms soul and spirit is well described by a recent t^riter : 

The soul is spirit bodily conditionel; the spirit is life 
directly imparted by God, and therefore akin to God, and 
«iccessible to divine and regenerating influences." <5 It is in 
the spirit of man and from the Spirit of God that truth 
comes : And when he, the Spirit of truth is come, he 
shall guide you into all truth". So, also, it is with the spirit 
that man is able to worship God : Goil is a spirit, and 
they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth ", The doctrine of the spirit in man must be correlated 
with the conception of the Holy Spirit of God, which may 
perhaps, in modern terminology, be interpreted as God 
immanent in the world. ^ 7 

Compared with Greek and Indian ideas of the soul 
the Jewish and Christian conceptions emphasise the affective 
side rather than the rational and the contemplative. Never^ 
theless the term heart " which occurs so frequently in 
Jewish and Christian scriptures has rebn’cuce to the intelli- 
gence as well as the emotions. Thf^ tvo aspects are impli- 
ed in St. Paul’s saying : With the heart man believ- 

56. Scott Fletcher: op. cit. p. 09. 

67. Luke xii. 19 ; Matthew xvi 25~2G ; John iii. 6 ; 
yiii, 16; John xvi. 13; iv. 24; see above pp. 126-7f 
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eth The promise of the Christian life is essentially one 
appealing to the heart : And ye now therefore have 

sorrow • but I will see you again, and your heart shall 
rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you ”• So, 
also, the ideal of the activity of the soul is not 
predominantly knowledge, but that combination of intelli- 
gence and feeling which the term heart here connotes. 

The good man out of the good treasure of his heart 
bringeth forth that which is good ; and an evil man out 
of the evil treasure of his heart bringeth forth that which 
is evil, for of the abundance of the heart his mouth 
speaketh. The heart comes to mean the conscious life, 
the self, in a sense the moral character, and it is through 
moral character as so conceived that the soul is best able 
to come into intimate relation with God through his 
immanent Spirit. The love of God hath been shed 
abroad in our hearts through the Holy Spirit which was 
given unto us By this relationship man has the powe^ 
of distinguishing what is in accord with and what is op- 
posed to the character of this inwardly known spirit. This 
capacity, prominent especially in the writings of St. Paul, 
called syneidesei, is translated in English versions, 
conscience. Conscience in the New Testa^.ent is regard- 
ed as the consciousness of obligation to God, sufficiently 
clear to make all men responsible for their actions. It 
brings conviction of sin and bears witness to goodness, 
but its judgments are in accordance with the moral standard 
under which men live.^'^s Conscience may be a ‘*good con- 
science toward God, ” or again To them that are defiled 
and unbelieving nothing is pure and both their mind and 
consoieilce are defiled,'' One of the main tasks in the Christian 
life is thus the education and enlightenment of conscience 
through divine influence, and conscience is to be ** purged 

58, M. Scott Flectcher : ibid. pp. 105-5, 
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from dead works " through Christ. Thus the capacity , 
denoted by the term couscience is not an infallible power 
inherent in man^ but depends for its value upon the right ; 
relation of the human soul with God.-'*^ 

The Quran contains very little concerning the nature 
of the soul to the scientitic student of religious this fact 
suppprts the view, in many ways suggested, that the Arabs 
were not introspective nor philosopliical until stimulated by 
contact with non-Arabic thought. There are three words 
associated ^Yitll the idea: wh, spirit; nufs, soul; and qalh, 
heait and mind. Man was eroatod by God, the body from 
dust, or clay. Ho brought man forth from a single soul for 
a set purpose and a limited time. As an order of beings men 
were created liigher than the angels, who were commanded to 
bow down to man. ‘‘ The Ijord said to the angels : Surely 
1 urn going to create a mortal from dust; so when I have 
made him oompJote, and breathed into him of my spirit, 
then fall down making obeisance unto him. ^Spirit is a 
divine reality : God breatlies liis spirit into men, or aids 
them hj his spirit. Tlio term wliich has most inward 
significance is “heart*\ which implies the source of motives 
and conduct. God made hearts for mankind, and in some 
he has written faith. Yet men harden their lioarts, and 
their hearts swerve. Man has power to disobey God, or 
to obey, but no soul shall be obliged beyond its capacity. 
It is possible to be unjust to one's soul, to sell ** it, to 
waste it. Y'et man may repent, — -for God is merciful. He may 

Romans x. 10; John xvi. '22; Matthew xii. .’io ;Romans v. a. 

1)0. There is even a passage* whicli seems to acknowledge this : 
— “ They will ask thee of the spirit ( soul ), say, * Tlie si)irit comes at 
the bidding of my Lord, and ye are given but a little knowledg# 
thereof.,” But the interpretations of this have been various. Ghazzal i 
and other earlier commentators have regarded the reference as to 
the soul. Mahommed Ali : Quran p. 679 n. rejects the view, and 
translates by “ revelation, ” H. Palmer also says “ spirit ”, possibly 
“ spirit of revelation . 

M 
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iove God, and be loved by God. It is diffionlt to come to- 
any clear decision as to man’s freedom according to the 
Quran. It appears in some passages as thougli the ohoioe 
between good and evil, and so human destiny, lies entirely 
vtith the man himself, who alone is responsible. Even so 
be needs the help of God. In other passages it 
is only those whom God guideth who attain the good: he 
Xnisleadeth whom he wdll. Whomsoever Allah causes to 
^rr, there is no guide for him. Though every soul must ' 
taste of death, it will not die save with God's permission. 
God knows l>e8t what is in souls, 

The religion of the Sikhs is essentially one of devo- 
tion to God, and of the conduct of life in harmony with 
the teaching of the divine Guru. References to the nature 
of the soul are few and incidental, except those concerning 
its life in opposition to or in accord with the teaching. 

The body is a mixture of wind, water, fire; within it is 
the changeful play of the intellect. ..The conscious soul 
dieth not. The precious jewel for which rxien go on pilgrim* 
ages dwelleth within the heart. '' ** In the cavern of 
the heart there is an exhaustless store-house: in it dwell- 

61. Note the use of the terra iSpii'it in the Qnraft: “breath- 
ed into it my spirit ” xv. ; cf. xxi. 91 ; xxxii 5 ; xxxvii. 71 ; 

Xlii. hi ; Ixvi 11 ; “ strengthened him by the Holy Spirit ” ii. 

254 cf. V. 109 ; Iviii. 24 ; On the term Soul : “ sold their souls" 

ii. 103 ; unjust to his soul ’’ ii. 231 ; cf. iii. 134 ; “ soul shall 

ta&te of death ’’ iii. 1H4 ; xxi. 35 ; “ lost their souls " vi. 20 ; 
creation from a single soul, vi 99; duty of soul according to 
ability, vii. 42 : soul departs, ix. 55 ; 86 ; cf. xxxix 42 ; for the 
good of his soul x. 108 ; xvii. 7 ; xli. 46 ; xlv. 15 ; soul rewarded 
for \^hat it earns, xl. 17; soul forbidden from low desires Ixxix 
40; there is not a soul but over it is a keeper " Ixxxvi 4. 
On the term Heart: ** We set seals upon the hearts " x, 74 ; 
cf. vii. 46 ; ix. 87 ; xxx, 59 ; “those whose hearts are hard ” 
xxxix 22. cf vii. 43; “ unite i their hearts" viii. 63; Allah knows 
what is in the heart, xxxiii. 51 ; and removes fear from hetrti 
yxxiv, 23; men lock their hearts xlvii 24. 
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etli God, the unseen the ilUmitahle. ^ The term iwoet 
often used is hearty which signifies Loth the emotional 
disposition and the intelligence. It may be perverse, or it 
may be in love with the divine Lover. The soul reaps the 
results of its own acts. Yet He from whom the filth 
of pride departeth seeth God in his soul and body a 

The soul, as a finite individual, has been and is 
regarded either as i. eternal; or ii. originated. There is, 
however, some difficulty in applying these terms. For 
example, Jainism maintains the eternal indestructible nature 
of the soul, but in its essence it is more than the finite 
self as man now experiences it. Then again, Brahmanical 
Hinduism and Buddhism in its Mahayana form maintain 
the eternity of the soul as the absolute. In the Svetasvatara 
Uimnialtad the self and the universal spirit are regarded as 
though distinct and yet both eternal : ‘‘There are two unborn 
ones : the knowing ( liord ) and the unknowing ( individual 
soul), the Omnipotent and the impotent.''^ ^ Nevertheless, the 
event of the assumption of that avidya^ that delusion, which 
gives the impression of finitude is a type oE origination* 
That applies to these which are the chief instances of the 
belief in the eternal nature of the soul, and to all others. 
Buddhist literature gives no precise information how the 
collocation of states which constitute the basis of the 
delusory belief in the self first originates. A difference 
may bo made in the form under which origination 
is conceived. The idea of the origin of something 
spiritual could only have been reached at an advanced stage 
of human thought. But before any such distinction was 
made between soul and body the origin of man was associated 

02. Macauliffc ; i. 201 ; ii. 177 ; 178 ; K. Singh ; op. cit 
p. 430. says the Guru explains that man is made up of the six 
component parts : 1. the four elements; 2. firmament or aetherj 
and S- God’s own self or soul* 

63. ^veU L 0. 
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with generation. The analogy is continued even in later 
phases of belief, l^ie Polynesians relate that Tangaloa threw 
down a piece oE earth from heaven and to people this, the 
island of Tonga, he sent his two sons with their wives. A 
similar stoi*y is found in the Nihongi^ as to the origin of the 
Japanese, In the Briltadaranifaka Upcmii^had the oiigin of 
man is described as though by generation. ‘‘The One alone 
had no delight, ” so “ He caused that self to fall into two 
pieces, ” From these as husband and wife “ human beings 
were produced. In Brahmanical Hinduism, however, in 
spite of the alleged identity of atmaa and Brahnany Brahma 
is usually described as creator. Alinra Mazda is also the 
creator of selves, as well as of the material world. For 
Judaism, Christianity, Islam and the religion of the Sikhs 
God is the creator of human souls. The idea of creation in 
all these instances means the ])rodiiction of the soul by the 
exercise of power accompanied or inspired by intelligence at 
least, but probably more, that is with a moral and 
spiritual purpose. The existence of human beings is thus 
• not a type of inevitable as though mechanical emanation of 
universal Spirit, but u result of a definite attitude of the 
supreme moral and rational ]>ower. But the manner of 
creation and its relation to time are loft undetermined in 
all these religions. In Zoroastrianism it is not clear whether 
the souls of men wore created before this life: there is at 
least reference to the //uiv/sA/.s of the yot unborn. There 
is nothing in Jewish or Christian scriptures to settle the 
question whether the soul is created by God at the timo 

64. Brih. Up. i. 4. 3. 

65. cf. BundaJils II. 9-10. where Ahiira Mazda i.s described 
as deliberating with the consciousness and the guardian spirits of men, 
as to whether they will always be i>rotccted, or will contend in bodily 
form with the fiend. See also the study “ The Immortal Soul: Its 

' Pre— existence, Life after Death, and Transmigration ’’ by E. F. 
Cforvala in ThG Spiegel 2Icmorial toluiuc, Bombay 1908. pp. 99-124. 
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"of the present body or at some previous time. If the 'Iattw 
the soul may have pre-existed in another world, till the 
time of its birth here, or may have had one or more 
previous lives in the flesh. It may, however, be asserted 
with little hesitation that the predominant idea among Jews, 
Christians, and Muslims, is that each soiil is first created 
at the beginning of this life on earth.<^^ Consideration of 
the idea of the pre-existence of the soul leads naturally to 
the question of its destiny. 

The absence of any real distinction between the 
body and the soul, a stage when the man seems simply 
like all other animals, is indicated most clearly in the 
manner of disposal of the dead. In the absence of ideas 
of a further life the body is usually left uncared for, to be 
eaten, by carrion prey. Among the Masai of Africa, 
^'when a man is on the point of death, people say he is 
about to cut his heart; and when he dies and is eaten ( by 
hyenas ), his soul dies with him. It is believed thal all is 
over as with the cattle, and that the soul does not come 

()(). fJ. F. Bethuiie linker: KarJt/ //},^torf/ of Chrinfiati J)nrfri?ie 
pp. 302 - 305 g^iven a short statement of early Christian ideas on 
this subject. “ ( a ) Pre-existence was taught by Origen. All human 
souls were created at the beginning of creation, before the worlds, as 
angelic siurits. Tlie^' sinned ( except the one which remained pure 
and was in Jesus) and in conseciiienee of their a])ostasy were transferred 

into material bodies ( b ) Creationism was the prevalent theory 

among the Fastern Fathers Each individual soul was a new creation 

by God. do niJuhf ( at tbe time of birth or whenever mdi\ idual existence 
begins ) and was joined to a body derived by natural process of 

generation from the parents ( c ) Traducianism was generally 

accepted in the West.. .The first man bore within him the germ of all 
’ mankind ; his soul was the fountain-head of all human souls; all 
varieties of individual human nature were only different modifications 
of that one original spiritual substance. Creation was finally and 
completely accomplished on the sixth da.y. As the body is derived 
from the bodies of the parents, so the soul is derived from the souls of 
the parents - budy and goul together being formed by natural 
generation * '' 
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to life again. ^ The heliefs concerning the fate of the fl<fal 
after death indicate definite developments and levele of 
thought. In this matter, as always, earlier beliefs, or their 
effects have lingered on when more advanced views have 
come to prevail generally: the explanations of later times are 
efforts of more advanced culture. Thus, for the pre-historic 
Teutons, the fate of the soul in another world depended on 
the uninjured state of the body A similar implication may 
originally have held true for the peoples, like the Egyptians, 
who embalmed the bodies of the dead, for their preservation. 
Among the Peruvians it was thought that so long as the 
embalmed body was carefully preserved, with the personality 
of the deceased, the welfare of the departed spirit was 
secured. So long as food and other requisites were duly 
placed with the mummy, the spirit would be furnished with 
the ^iritual essence of all that was offered materially.®® 

The life of the soul after death was thought of in 
early times, as simply a continuance of the life on 
earth. But it is possible that as in dreams the soul 
seems to leave the body but returns, death is analogous 
with them. The dreams in which a man’s soul 
appears to leave his body are mostly those of night and 
darkness, so possibly the soul of the dead (that is, one who 
does not now return) was thought of as continuing in the 
dark realms of night and the shadow land of dreams. 
Thus the aspect of gloom characterises many early beliefs 
of the after-life of the soul. This may have been partly duo 
to the effect of the dark gloom of the grave into which 
the body was put. There was a wide-spread belief that 
the soul dwells in or near the tomb. The early inhabitants 
of Britain regarded the tombs as the habitations of the dead. 
Hdge, the hero of the Iforse Edda, returned on horseback 

67. A. C. Hollis : T/re J/aAu/. p. xx. inirod. • 

68. P. B. C. de la Saussayo ; op, cit. p. 57, 

62. Clemeate ]Markham ; Tha of Fcru 1912 p. IIJU 
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to his tomb, and received a visit from his surviving wif^ 
who lay down in the sepulchre. Within recent times Dr. 
Flinders Petrie says he saw in Egypt a woman remove 
the covering from a hole left at the top of the tomb 
chamber and talk down to her husband. 

The idea that the after-life was one of gloom and 
darkness was shared by many peoples. In Homer, souls, 
the merest shadows of men as they wore before death, come 
to drink the blood of Odysseus* saoriftoe, so that their life 
and understanding might be renewed for a lime. The ghost 
of Achilles says to Odysseus: ‘‘Rather would I live on ground 
as the hireling of another, with a landless man who had 
no great livelihood, than bear sway among all the dead that 
be departed When Achilles clasped the shade of Patroclus 
and saw it dissolve under his embrace like smoko he cried: 
•‘Verily, there is a certain soul and semblance even in the 
abode of Hades, though substance there be none/* The same 
idea was common among the Romans. The souls wandered 
about at night; ‘'At night wo wander far and wide, for 
night frees the shades from their prison. Our laws bid 
UB return to the land of forgetfulness at daybreak. 
For the Hebrews for long the belief was that the 
after-life in Sheol was one of gloom and empty monotony. 
The Psalmist asks: “Wilt thoil show wonders to the dead ? 
Shall the dead rise and praise thee ? Shall thy loving 
kindness be declared in the grave? or thy faithfulness in 
destruction ? Shall thy wonders be known in the dark ? 
and thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness ? 

70. (klijHsey xi 489 trs. Butcher and Lang 191 p. 187. 

71. Ps. Ixxxviii 12. R. H, (.’harlea op. cit. 47 distinguishes two 
Tiews of Sheol corresponding to the two accounts of man (see above 
p. 43—50). According to the earlier there was a certain degree of life, 
movement and remembrance in which the status, relations and customs 
of earth were reproduced. “ The later view teaches that it is the land 
of forgetfulness, of silence (Ps. xiv 17), of destruction (Job. xxzi. 6).” 

“ 4U thB inhabitants of Sheol are buried m profound sleep.” ( 
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The ancient Shinto Yovii, though similarly a place of 
gloom, does not appear .to have been considered as an abode 
o£ departed human beings, though it may be an expression , 
denoting the grave. Yomi seems rather to have been peo- 
pled with the personifications o£ diseases. There is also 
Toho-yo-on, the Eternal Land, a home oE the dead, but 
probably even it has not played any prominent part in , 
religious ideas. Motowori, a comparatively modern apostle of 
Shintoism says: ^ ‘Hades is land beneath the earth, whither, 
when they die all men go, mean and noble, virtuous and 
wicked without distinction. 

Gradually the lives o£ souls after death began to be 
differentiated according to the lives they had lived on earth. 
4>mongst the Mexicans, as among the Teutons, heaven was 
a place of reward for heroes. The development of the 
conception of a judgment of the dead was well marked in- 
the religion of Egypt, till finally the examination of the 
soul before Osiris was probably the most prominent d£ all 
features. The soul proclaimed its innocence of the forty- 
two sins, the heart was weighed against a feather ( sin 
Being supposed to make it heavy ) and judgment was given 
accordingly. A similar idea underlies the widespread 
notion of a bridge over which the soul must passi 
According to the Zoroastrian doctrine the pious are 
conducted over the Chinvat bridge into the House of Song, 
where God dwells with His own. ^‘Forth to the Judge's 
bridge with all I go. The bridge came to be represented 

as broad for the righteous, but narrow as a razor edge for 
the wicked who thus fell off into hell. The idea seems to 
have been borrowed by the Arabs in the Muslim belief 

iii. 14-20 ). Indeed, all existence seems to be absolutely at an end. 
Thus Ps. xxxix 13 : 0 spare me that I may recover strength before I 
go hence and be no more 

72. . cf. Ashton : Shinto, p. 53 ff. 

73. Ys. ;dvi, 10, - 
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in the Arch of Sir at and also by the Sikhs, as Pul Savat* 
‘‘listen, Pul Sarat is narrower than the breadth of a hair, 
It is sharper than the edge of a two edged sword, and is 
red hot like iron heated by fire, '^7 4 

Whether souls were created or are emanations they 
may have had one or more lives previous to any present 
one. Considering the brevity of human life as we know 
it, the doctrine of a plurality of lives is an almost inevit- 
able concomitant of any belief in the eternal existence of 
souls. In one form or another belief in the transmigation 
of souls has been very widespread. It is implied in the 
practices of primitive and backward races, as well as ao 
cepted in religious philosophies of advanced civilisations* 
The belief is evident in the practice of people in Calabar, 
West Africa, who place before a newborn child an as* 
sortment of articles belonging to deceased members of the 
house, and ** according to the one it picks out it is decided 
who the baby really is : — ‘ See ! Uncle so-and-so knows his 
own pipe, etc. '^7 5 Among the Khonds the priests examine 
the body a few weeks after birth and decide which 
ancestor has been reborn. In New Zealand the priests 
stand before the babe and repeat a long list of names of 
ancestors until the child cries out or sneezes at one of 
the.m : that one is then taken to be the spirit who is re- 
incarnated. The Algonkins bury little children, who 
have died, on the paths most frequented by women of the 
tribe so that they may be re-born, and similarly the mum* 
mies of Peru are said to have been placed in the same 
position as they are known to exist in the progress of 
uterine life. Transmigration may be supposed to take the 
form of metempliycliosis, that is, the soul may be re-incarn- 

74. K. Singh : J I htovf/ and Philosophy of the Silch R^liyioru 
p. 435-7. 

75. M, H. Kingsley : West African Studies 1899 p. 145, 

« '? >> 
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oted in a variety o£ forms. In Siam the spirits of the 
dead are supposed to inhabit the woods and streams. The 
North West Amazons believe in a temporary change of the 
disembodied spirit into the form of an animal, a bird, or a 
reptile— for the pursuance of an aim. Here it is thought 
that transmigration may ocour at will. 

It is sometimes represented that the doctrine of 
transmigration came to the Greeks from the ISgyptians, but 
the Greek idea is more closely related with the Indian 
J?rom the Egyptian point of view transmigration and 
metempsychosis (assuming any form, human or other) 
depended upon obtaining the necessary power, and was 
thought of as a privilege. It is the perfect soul which may 
assume any form and visit any j)laco at will : it is not 
compulsory, not a condition from which to escape. 

He may travel round the heavens with the Sun-god 
Ea, or arise from the shades with Osiris in the divine night 
of the 2Cth of the month Khoiiik ; he is even as a god, 
nay, he is himself a god, able to live in and by Truth, 
actually taking it, indeed, as food and drink. The power of 
this soul to incarnate itself at will became one of the chief 
reasons for embalming the body. xho satirist Lucian 

mocks at the belief as it was found among the Pythagor- 
eans. He represents Pythagoras as claiming to have been 
present in a previous life at the seigo of Troy, and on being 
asked whether Homer’s account of the fight was true, replying : 

What could Homer know, at that time ho was a camel in 
Baotria.”^^ A curious modification of the general conception 
is introduced into a Greek work by Sallustius, who along 
with Julian attempted to revive the ancient Greco-Uomin 
religion. If the transmigration of a soul takes place into 
a rational being it simply becomes the soul of that body. 

76. A. Wiedemann ; The Ancient EiJi/ptian Doctrine of 
Iminortuliiy* p. 67. 

77* A. Btrtholet : The Tranmigmtion of Souls p. 83 
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But if the soul migrates into a brute boast, it followir 
the body as guardian spirit follows a man. For there 
could never be a rational soul in an irrational being.” 

The belief in the pre-existence and the transmigration 
of the soul appears as general and deeply rooted in 
Jainism, Buddhism, and the forms of Hinduism as its 
absence is in the other great religions. This difference is not 
merely an intellectual one, but inlarg^ moasu»-o affects the 
whole attitude to life and religion. For the Jain transmi- 
gration connotes tho continuance of the soul in bondage to 
matter ; for tlie Buddhist it means tho persistence of desire 
centred in a delusory ego ; for the Hindu it is before all 
a failure of tiie soul to escape from tho appearance of 
finitudo. But to all it is an expression of a ** wearisome 
round of births and deaths.'' 

His mother that was becomes his wife; 

His wife that was becomes his mother; 

His father becomes his son; 

And his son again becomes his father, 

Thus in the circle of Samsara 
Like as the buckets upon the wheel 
Revolve, so turns he over backwards 
To his mother's breast and to his birth. 

So again the Bhagavad Gita ; “ Never have I 
not been, never hast thou, and never have these princes 
of man not been ; and never shall time y(‘t come when 
we shall not be. As tho Body's Tenant goes through 
childhood, and manhood and old age in this body, so does 
it pass to other bodies ; the wise man is not confounded 
therein In all these religions the belief has come to be 
related with tho doctrine of karmay variously interpreted, 
but implying fundamentally that tho suffering and the bliss 

78. G. Murray : Four Statjen of Greek Relhjion. Appendix, 

79. A. Bertholet : op. cit. p. 72. 

80. Bhagavad Gita ii. 13. 
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o£ the soul depend solely and entirely on its own conduct- 
Whether the idea o£ a previous existence and o£ a series 
o£ transmigrations obtained general acceptance as an at- 
tempt} to explain the inequalities o£ human fortune, or 
Whether Ihe doctrine c£ harma arose from the belief in 
transmigration cannot be established. The main principle 
of the belief in transmigration in these religions is now 
that of a compensation carried out through a series of 
lives until redemption from all re -birth is attained. This 
ethical form of the idea is found in the Code of Manu 
where it is stated in considerable detail, e. g. “ He who 

steals gold will become a rat He who steals honey 

a stinging insect; he who steals milk a cow, and so on. 
The punishment for a faithless wile is to become a jackal.^ i 

The difficulty for Buddhism of such a conception of 
transmigration without a belief in a scul was frequently raised, 
and answers given in a variety of similes. In the famous 
Milinda Panho which records the discussions between the 
king Milinda and the Biiddliist monk Nagaseua the reply 
is given : ** It is like milk, which when once taken from 
the cow, turns, after a lapse of time, first to curds, and 

HI. J/ii/msun if/ xii. 01 -(iO. ' I ii llu‘ tlioijyljt of Knii)edock‘H 
tranRinigriitioii is also forciljl.v rv*]>!osoiitiHl as involving 
punishmeut for wrong-doing. " TIkic is an oraclw of Necessity, 
an ancient, eternal decree of the gods sealed with strong oaths : 
when one in sin stains his hands with iniirdcr, or when another 
joining in strife swears falsely, they become the spirits who 
have long life as their portion, who are doomed to wander 
thrice ten thousand seasons far from the blessed, being born in 
the course of time into all forms of mortal creatures, shifting 
along life's hard paths. For the might of the air drives them 
to sea and the sea spows them on the ground, and the laud 
bares them to the rays of the bright sun, and the sun throw^s 
them in whirls of ether. One receives Iheiii from another, but 
all hate them. Of this number am I even ik>w% an exile from 
god aad a w^anderer, but I put my trust iu mad strife. C, H. 
Jiloore, op. cit, p. 67, 
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then from curds to butter, and then from butter to ghee. 
Now would it be right to say that the milk was the same 
thing as the curds, or the butter, or the ghee ? ^ Certainly 

not; but they are produced out oE it. * ‘ Just so, 0^ ting, 

is the continuity of a person or thing maintained. One 
comes into being, another passes away; and the rebirth is, 
as it w’ere, simultaneous. Thus neither as the same nor as 
another does a man go on to the last phase of his self- 

consciousness. ** “ Like a river comments a Burmese 

Buddhist of today, which still maintains one constant 
form, one seeming identity, though not a single drop re- 
mains today of all the volume that composed that river 
yesterday. ” ® ^ 

Belief in transmigration has never been general 
amongst Zoroastrians, Jews, Christians, or Muslims, though 
individuals in these religious communities have professed 
it, One passage in the New Testament suggests that the 
idea was current in Palestine at the time of Jesus, who was 
asked : ** Master, who sinned, this man or his parents that 
h^ was born blind ? has sometimes been suggested, 

but with little plausibility that Jesus had re^inoarnation 
in mind when ho said : “ In my Father's house are many 
mansions, I go to prepare a place for you. '' The later 
literature of Zoroastrianism has been considered to imply 
the doctrine. That the conception has been held by 
Sufis is not surprising : but it is iuteresting to note that 
in the most impressive reference to the belief yet found in 
Sufi literature, there is a distinctly optimistic note. Hero 
the whole range of the universe from the apparently most 

. 82. Milinda Pa/iho. 8BE. xxxv. ii. 2. 1. Compendium of Ph do- 

soph p, S. Z. Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids. 1910. Iiitrod. by Aung, p. 9. 

83. St. John ix 2. Considering the admittedly late date of this 
gospel it is significant that this incident should only appear in it and 
ndt in the others. The same applies to the next quotation, also from 
St. J ohn. xiv, 2. 
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inanimate^ right up to and inaluding man is taken up in 
a finely imaginative sweep and led to its supreme attain- 
ment in God. 

I died as a mineral and became a plant, 

I died as a plant and rose to animal, 

I died as animal and I was man. 

Why should I fear ? When was I less by dying ? 

Yet once more I shall die as man, to soar 
With angels blest; but even from angelhood 
I must pass on : all except God must perish. 

When I have sacrificed my angel soul, 

I shall become what no mind e'er conceived. 

Oh, let me not exist I for Non-existence 
Proclaims in organ tones, ‘To Him we shall return.' 
Expressed in this way each stage of the series of 
lives is higher than the last and embodies all that was 
good in the last, so that even personality is not lost. The 
retention of what personality means and includes is indeed 
intended in the religions which look for the final destiny of 
man in release from re- birth in unity and identity with 
the One universal spirit. However difficult it may be to 
express it, whether it is at all possible to express it, the 
state to which the soul is to attain is not thought of as 
infra-personal but as supra-personal. Nevertheless it is 
important to notice that the tendency is for the highest to 
be represented as nirguna Brahmariy without qualities. 
Even when it is described as sdclt, cliUy ananda, being, 
intelligence, and bliss, the factor of social relationship 
rarely if ever comes to mind, and unless in the highest 
the consummation of social relationships is found still as 
social, the impression of an impersonal end cannot be 
avoided. There is also for the forms of Hinduism here 
referred to, anotb.or belief, the effect cf which on the actual 

84. E. A. Nicholson : The 2hj^tks of hlani. 
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attitudes and feelings of men it is difficult to estimate ; 
the belief in the eternal cycles of the world through the 
four ages ; Satya Yuga, Treta Yuga, Bvapara Yttga and 
Kali Yuga, According to this belief the lowest position 
being reached, the process then reours ; the highest 
condition is again felt, and is followed by a downward 
movement again to the lowest;, and so on for ever. Thus 
it should be implied that immediatelv the goal of the 
series of transmigrations is reaohed in unity with the 
Supreme, the downward course begins again inevitably. 
Truly, the ontlcok is Sisyphian : but perhaps in actual daily 
life this cosmic cyclic process is generally forgotten. 8 5 

In contrast with the beliefs which at least appear 

85. The idea of ages of the world and of an eternal oscillation 
may have been suggested in the first place by the changes of the 
seasons, by the stages of man’s life, and by astronomi(;al facts, though 
afterwards the association with these experiences was overlooked. 
The early Greek cosinologists according to J. Bnrnet : Earit/ Greek 
Philosophy 2nd cd. 1908. p. 15 probably took “ eternal motion ” for 
granted, but p. Gl. “ it is wrong to identify the ‘ eternal motion * with 
the diurnal revolution of the heavens*’ for the heavens are perishable. 
Herakleitos may have meant the idea of oscillation in saying : “ All 
things are passing, both human and divine, upwards and downward!, 
by exchanges. ” Burnet p. 1G9. See also 1G9-178. Even Parmenides 
says : “ It is all one to me where I begin ; for I shall come back again 
there. ” p. 197, and Einpedoklcs speaking of love and strife as the two 
principles of reality, says “ For they jircvail in turn as the circle 
comes round, and pass into one another, and grow great in their 
appointed turn ” and “ in so far as they never cease changing continue 
ally so far are they evermore, immovable in the circle. ” p. 244. 
The earlier Stoics held a similar belief, a brief statement of 
which, with references, may be found in E. Zeller; Stoics, Epicaream^ 
and Sceptics. 1892. p, 1G5 if, : “ No sooner will everything have 
returned to its original unity, and the course of the world have 
come to an end, than the formation of a new world will begin, 
so exactly corresponding with the previous world that every 
particular thing, every particular person, and every occurence will 
recur in it, precisely as they occurred in the world preceding,. ,aa 
^ndlesp cycle, 
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to emphasise an absorption in or identity with the universal 
One are those for which the personal and the social have 
a fundamental significance. For them, union or communion 
with God seems to involve the continuance of personal 
individuality. The belief in personal immortality is related 
in origin with those early views of the life of the departed 
which represented it as a continuance of the type of life 
here on earth. The character of the representation of that 
life has been affected enormously by the aspirations which 
have inspired human activity on earth : the life beyond is 
to give a wider scope for the satisfaction of the profoundest 
longings and the most serious efforts. It is to heal those 
deepest wounds of the human spirit, due to the parting which 
death brings between those who love, and is to give op- 
portunity for carrying this affection to still greater intens- 
ity. Further, in these beliefs in immortality is expressed 
a persistent yearning within the soul of man for wHat may 
be called justice, a rectification of the inequalities of the 
present life, the ardent desire that the virtuous shall attain 
happiness and that the wicked shall not ever escape a 
merited punishment. And in addition to all these, in 
contrast with the call, felt by most human beings, for 
incessant activity, there is a desire for peacefulness and 
rest. Influenced by these inner demands the human mind 
has formed its representations of a life beyond as the destiny 
of the soul. The last factor, the ethical demand, has been 
responsible for the conceptions of heaven and hell. 

The Egyptians evolved a belief in a life of the good, 
those who in the judgment of the soul after death could claim 
innocence of the forty two sins. This after life was an existence 
similar to that of the gods, yea, even as a god. There is 
also a dootrine of hell, though in the extant sources, the 
idea is far less pronounced. On the other hand it is 
|nte|f68ting to ijQte that for the Greeks and tlje Babylonians 
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wliilo tlie after— life was for the majority u place of cornpar- 
ativo inactivity and gloom, for the favoured few only there 
was an ** Island of the Blest. In the poet Pindar an 
idea of personal immortality on the basis of ethical consid- 
erations comes to expression. The good, in the Islands of 
the Blest, among the gods, live a life free from tears: the 
others ( benealli the ground ? ) bear suffering too great 
to look upon. For Plato and Aristotle it is the rational 
alone in the human soul whicli continues to exist. Tt is 
in the sense of returning to Iho divine unity from which 
it came that the Stoics <‘onceived the immortality of the 
soul. Tliis dt.»ctrine was generally accepted. As Seneca 
wrote: “ It pleased nio to enquire of the eternity of souls — 
nay, to believe in it. I surrendered myself to that great 
hope.^*^^' The hesitation hero may be due to doubt us to the 
immortality of the individual soul as such. For Neo- 
platonism, Tiie Soul has life and being in itself, and life 
can never die. " The superteraporal immortality of the 
highest in the soul is, however, associated with a form oi! 
never ceasing manifestation in the temporal. The 
beatified Soul has its citizenship in lieaven ; but it must 
continue always to produce its like on the stage of time.''^^ 
The belief in personal immortality has been a pro- 
minent feature in Zoroastrianism, in later Judaism, in 
Cliristianity, and Islam. Immortality ( Ameratat ) for 
Zoroastrianism implies a permanent life in coiiirnunion with 
Aliura Mazda: it is something which is experienced in this 

80. T. R. Glover: The Conjlict of Jiclh/hufK hf fhr Uohuhl Em- 
pire. 1910 p. 08. 

87. W. R. Inge; op. cit. ii. pp. 21, lectures xii and xiii give 
a general survey of the problem of immortality in Greek thought. 'I'lie 
re -incarnation here implied is more like an idealised form of that 
optimistic view found in Egyptian thought than th« pe*iimistic 
Indian attitude to re-incarnation. 
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life as well as in a future The duration of the 

soul is everlasting, *' “ The ratipnal animate being will 
exist for ever/^ Immortality in this sense is an aspiration 
of the soul which actuates the individual to a pious com- 
munion with and fulfilncent of the will of the deity. In its 
liturgical forms, as in its beliefs concerning co-operation 
in the final conflict and triumph, JKoronstrianism also gives 
due recognition to the social character of immortality. It 
is a life which includes the joys c£ social relationship. 
For Zoroastrianism immortality is one of the greatest 
blessings for which men pray. After death each soul is 
met by his good thoughts, words, and deeds in the form 
of a beautiful maiden, the bad in the form of an ugly hag. 
The righteous pass over Chinvat to the House of Song. 
In the earliest thought the idea of hell is not much develop- 
ed, but in the Arda Viraf later thought has reached a 
graphic descrij)tion, comparable with that in Dante's 
Inferno,^^^ In the development of the Jewish conception 
of immortality the social factor might even be said to 
predominate. It is the future triumph and welfare of the 
people as a nation whicli for long occupied the centre of 
hope and faith. The renewed life of the individual was in 
part to enable him to share in the Messianic kingdom on 
earth. The tendency of the Hebrew scriptures is to limit 
this participation in the glorious community to the righte- 
ous of Israel. The Christian belief in immortality eniphas- 

8S. L, H. Ijnrc (\f Ihe AreMa, ]). 0*2 says of Ameratat: 

‘‘Deathlessness as inmiorlality ot the soul heyond the j^n^ave is only the 
secondary nu3aninjj; thoujfh this secondary iiieaiiin^^ remains fixed as 
the only one for the corresponding’ word Amrtatva in the Rig A>da, 
In the Avesta we l)eUcve its first practical meaning to be ‘Long life ’ 
It went with UaHvrata*. ‘Health and long life’ ( on this earth ). ” 

89. cf. the Adijentaidf. SBE. IT. j). .‘i72 tf. ; Vinta^fp Yt viii 
SBE. XXIII. p. JU2 ff. Dr. J. J. Moili has made an interesting com- 
parison of the Inferno and the A rda IVm/in hig Dante Papers. Bombay, 

90. cf. R. H. Charles; op. cit, ch. iii. 
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ises the social character, as also the unity o£ this life 
with the next/^^ ^ The ‘‘communion of saints/' those here and 
those departed, is associated in the so-called “Apostles creed'* 
with the “ life everlastiog/' There is hero no thought oE 
the self-sufficiency of a perfect soul. Perfection as such 
involves the social : the love of man, and the love of God. 
The social aspect is not so much to the fore in Islam, but 
it seems implied in passages in which it i^ sill that the 
blessed shall “ be with their Lord. " Tlie doctrine of heaven 
and liell forms a feature In later Judaism, in Christianity, and 
Islam. In alt of these the destiny of the individual soul is 
dependent at least in part on its own attitude, aud the 
fate of the soul is reptesonted as decided in a form of 
judgment at “ the last day. " The “ day is a very 
prominent idea in the Quran. Each soul will be paid 
what it has earned. This will bo at the time of resurrec- 
tion, the last day, the day of judgment. “ On the 

day every soul will come to wrangle for itself and every 
soul shall be paid what it has earned, and they shall not 
be wronged. Those who guard against evil shall “ be 

in gardens with their Lord, beneath which rivers flow, to 

abide in them ", “ rejoicing because of what the Lord gave 
them... Eat and drink pleasantly for what you did. Reclin- 
ing on thrones set in linoe, We will unite them to puro 
beautiful ones. ** But the conlemuod shall bo “ driven 
away to the lire of hell with violence. Mahayana 

Buddhism also developed a ductriuo of heavens and hells. 
The highest heaven, the Abode of Endless Ligbl^ is 
beyond form and so beyond thought and deeeription* 
The land of Yuma, the abode of the dead, has sometimes in 
popular Hindu thought the character of hell. The Sikhg 

01. ibid, and S. 1>. F. Salraoud: 'The Christian Doctrine of 
Jntinortaliti/. Edinburgh. ISO?. 

02. guraiu iL ili ■, iiL 14. U i iv. 87; vi. 60 ; ii. 21 ; -iiL 14 f 

TU.41.42. 
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though they share with Hindus the belief in transmigration 
and o£ the absorption of the soul in God, also talk of 
Sack Chand, a paradise promised to the blest. The Hades 
of the ancient Greeks, and the Sheol of the ancient Hebrews, 
helped in the formation of the idea of an intermediate 
state which is fonnd in Catholic Christianity. 

Zoroastrianism, Judaism, Christianity and Islam also 
include the belief in resurrection: not merely is the soul to 
continue its life, but the physical form, which death seems 
to separate from the soul, is to be re-assumed. The belief 
in resurrection has arisen from a variety of influences. In 
Nature the setting and rising of the sun, and the decay 
and re-birth of vegetation have suggested it. In dreams 
the dead appear with bodies as when living. The desire to 
meet again in the body the loved ones departed has also 
had a share in leading to the acceptance of an idea which 
has seemed not to be entirely impossible. The belief is to 
be found especially in religions which regard the body as 
itself a good factor in the constitution of man. It is as- 
sociated with a time when the earthly form of existence is 
about to reach its final consuminatioii. ‘‘ The dead shall 

In the later literature uf Zoroas^triaiiism the fciouls whose 
record of good and evil is exactly e<iuai dwell in an abode between 
earth and the stars: it is called the minra (/atua, the place uf the mixed. 
Catholic Christianity maintains the belief in an intermediate state 
between the life on earth and the entrance to heaven; this is purgatory, 
ill which souls are pnrilird ‘as though \>\ lire. I'he Roman Caiholic 
Canon do llagnan. y /o' \ p ilV^Mitof The Church recugniccs 

t^fc^^sorts of spirits in the preternatural world, subiect to Grod as in 
the uatiirtil world; celestial spirits, angels, and saints; and infernal 
Bpii’its, demons, and damned souls. To these must be added the souls 
in purgatory, and those of children who have died without baptism, 
i^Ud who cannot consequently enter heaven, ( Sfe ! ) but who have not 
been guilty of anything that should send them to hell. Theologians 
place them in a limbo where they do not suffer For a saner view 

liUcnuodinu ouu. 
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rise up again and in thoir lifeless Lodios corporeal life shall 
be restored”, says the Zoroastrian scripture. The Hebrew 
is somewhat similar. Thy dead shall live; my dead bodies 
•hall arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell in the dust: 
for thy dew is as the dew o£ herbs, and the earth shall 
cast forth the dead, ” And many of them that sleep in 
the dust of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt. 
There are many who believe that the actual body of Jesus 
which died on tlie cross rose again and that the Christian 
belief in resurrection implies the same kind of resuscitation 
for all human beings. Tt would be difficult to justify this 
latter view from the New Testament. St. Paul, who more 
than all others emphasises the doctrine of resurrection, 
hardly lends support to this belief. It is not the natural 
body but a spiritual one which is to be assumed. So 
also is the resurrection of the dead... It is sown a natural 
body: it is raised a spiritual body, ^ The Quran says : 
i)oes man think Wo shall not gather his bones ? Yea ! We 
are able to make complete his very fingers. 

Finally Ahura Mazda and the good spirits will tri- 
umph entirely over Ahriman and his evil confreres. Though 
Ahriman will rush buck to the darkness from which he 
entered creation, all evil will perish, and it appears the 
belief that all the wicked will become righteous. Zoroas- 
trianism stands for universal salvation and immortality. A 
few passages in the Hebrew scriptures suggest the approach 
to this conception, but they are lessened in force by others 

04. From an Avestan fragment. See SjtieneL Memorial 
Voltime. Bombay 1008. p. 183. It is the form which is renewed attho 
resurrection: the individual assumes then a new body: cf, Williams 
Jackson quoted in Moulton. Early ZoroaHtrlanimn p. 103. 

05. Isaiah xxvi 10 ;Daiiiel xii 2. 

00. I. Cor. XV. 42-41. 

07. l^uxau. kxv. 3, 4 ; cf. 1. 21 ; vii. 25 ; iv. S7. 
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which follow on closely. Thiisi, in the new heaven anS' 
new earth, ” foreshadowod by Isaiah, the brethren of all 
nations are to be brout^ht, and all flesh shall come to 
worship before God. Yet in the next passage they are 
described as looking on the carcases of the men that have 
transgressed, ‘‘for their worm dieth not, neither shall their fire 
be quenched. ” So in Christianity in the book of Revelation^ 
in the “ new heaven and new oarth'^ all pnin, all tears, all 
sorrow, all death are to pass away, but this prospect is again 
marred by a “ lake which burneth with fire and brimstone. ** 
The attitude of Christianity may nevertheless bo one of faith 
in the saying ascribed to Jesus: “ And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth will draw all men unto me. ** Similarly, it 
is maintained, though again in face of much representation 
to the contrary, that the Quran teaches that hell is only 
for “long ages as compared with heaven which is eternal. 
“ The fire is your abode to abide in it, except as Allah 
is pleased; surely your Lord is wise and knowing^ 

The Development of the Idea of the Soul. 

Ileligion arises in and in part reveals an inner life 
in man. The course of human development has included 
an increase and an evolution of man's knowledge of the 
character of a reality, a power within, which has eventually 
acquired independent denomination as soul or self. It is 
significant that whalever the philosophical theories ooncern- 

yK. Dlmlla: o\). cit. pp. 20*2-3 ; Isaiah. Ixvi 20, 23, 24. ; Revel- 
ation XX. 4; 8; Quran vi. 120, trs. Muhammed Ali, see note 1210. It must 
be. admitted that it is a (lucstion open to discussion us to what the 
teachings of. these religions ou this subject are. The following possible 
bpeii hold : i. that heaven and hell are alike eternal ; 
ii. Univeraalism, tliat lieaven is eternal and hell temporary; iii. Condi- 
tional immortality, that those fit will attain to heaven, and the unfit 
will eventually bo annihilated. It is surely reasonable to indicate 
that the religions meptioned may bo ouuaidcrcd to admit the widest 
view, 4ud the largest hope. 
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ing the soul, or no soul, which hav^e become associated 
with the religions, they all recognise certain features which 
are the essential characteristics of sou). The call of the 
religions on men implies in each and every instance ‘ the 
idea that the soul is a power, able to exert itself in the 
way in which the religion suggests. As such an inner 
power the soul is distinct from the body, over which it has 
at least some control, and which it should control entirely. 
In this control definite attributes come into ovidenoe, es* 
pecially reason or intelligence, which finds in Nature and 
the power or powers beyond something of the order which 
it would attain in tlie acts of its own physical and 
psychical life. Such apprehension o£ and effort to attain 
order is also seen in the moral aspects of the life of tlie 
soul. The moral life of the soul is largely concerned with 
the relation with others in the whole of the community: 
but the religions show that it is not entirely so. In the 
moral consciousness the soul appears as related with a 
Power beyond itself which impresses upon it an objective 
ideal, which at different stages and by different minds is 
more or less vaguely, or more or less clearly apprehended. 
Distinct from the moral is the specifically religious life of the 
soul in which it feels a relationship, even a kinship with, 
somewhat which transcends Nature or the community. So 
the soul was conceived as spirit, and as such, of the same 
nature as the reality it comes to call God. Once this level 
of thought was attained, tlie origin of the soul could become 
a question separate from that of the origin of the body. To 
this question only two answers have been proposed : one that 
soul as spirit is in itself eternal and unoriginated; and the 
other that the souls of man are derived from the Supreme 
Spirit, God, either as some form of emanation or as created 
through his love, intelligence, and will. Similarly, the soul 
as spirit being distinct from the body the death of 
the latter has co^ne to be regarded us not 
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implying the cesip,tion o£ the life of fcho former. The inner * 
life of the soul itself, its aspirations and hopes, and further, 
its relation with God, has expressed itself in the beliefs 
in iirs continued life either as absorbed in the Supreme 
Spirit or as in everlasting communion or union with Him. 
Such absorption or communion hal not been conceived 
as a condition to be reached simply in a future life, 
but as possible of attainment, and in part attained within 
the religious experience in this life. The life of the soul 
in its own nature and in its relation with tlie community, 
with Nature and God, forms the object of the ideals of the 
religions. But whatever the ideal life of the soul, 
here or hereafter, may be, suffering and sin, marring its 
enjoyment have demanded and demand the direct consider- 
ation and efforts of mankind. 



CHAPTETi IV 

BIST AND suffering : SALVATION AND REDEMPTION 

. fi'l” reactions o£ the human soul to that which is 
beyond it, whether Nature, the Power or powers beyond 
Nature, or the community, are always tinged with emotions, 
some pleasurable, some painful, at this time joy, at 
that sorrow, sometimes trust, sometimes ibar^ The 
study of religions does not confirm the ancient Greek 
dictum that it was fear which first led men to the gods. 
The brightness of the sunlight, the coming of the dawn, 
these were to primitive men, even more so than to us, 
causes of joy as real as the fear which came with darkness 
and the storm. It is incorrect to consider any particular 
emotional or other need as constituting the main root of 
religion. Prom the outset and throughout the history of 
religions there is an apprehension, however vague and inde- 
finite, of the trust, joy, and peace which is desired. 
Notwithstanding all this, suffering and sin have occupied, and 
occupy a position of such import in life, that religions are 
judged not only by their ideals as such, but by what they 
offer to human beings for the overcoming of these evils. 
Though religion is more than a cure for the human ills, of 
Buffering and sin, the provision of such a cure has been a 
fundamental motive in the origin and development of all 
the great religions. This task has affected both their beliefs 
and their practices, 

P 
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In its relations with other fouIs in the community, 
nnd with the powers in and beyond Nature, and in the 
character of its own life, the soul is not merely striving 
towards an ideal more or less vaguely apprehended, not 
merely experiencing in part the realisation of the ideal with 
the felt co-operation of other powers, it also contains within 
itself oppositions, it finds itself in conflict with the com^ 
munity, with Nature, and the Power or powers beyond. 
Though the highest religious experience is a transcendence 
of the feeling of discord in an apprehensicn of the ideal, at 
most stages for most human minds partial and momentary, 
it is only through definite beliefs and attitudes that this condi^ 
tionis at all experienced. And in this, the concern is not with 
abstractions of thought, but with the felt realities of the 
life of the soul in its relation with the body, or in itself. 
The emotions and ideals, which the religions have set before 
men as the highest which life has to give, must form the 
last section of this study: here the problems of sin and 
suffering, salvation and redemption demand independent 
consideration.! 

1. S.VKtenialic com])ariitive IreatmeTit of llioso aspects of 

has been stran^^ely neglected in books giving a pfoneral survey 
of reli^noiis. No books of importance devoted solely to these subjects 
are known to me, exec^pt some few concerned entiiely with individual 
religions. Somi' popular studies, cliit'iiy from the point of view and 
with the purpose of Christian missionaries, ^ive some attention to them. 
It woidd be a distinct advantage not merely for tlie exposition in this 
chapter but also for j^eneral clarity of thought if it were jmssible to 
reserve the term miration for salvation from sin and the term redenq)- 
tion for redem]dion from suffering, but in the religions these have 
been considered in such close relation, and also in so many ways con- 
fused that it is not possible to apply the distinction with any precis- 
ion in this survey. Nevertheless, in the exposition of a critical and 
const ructive philosophy of religion, these though related should be 
distir guished, even when the same reality may constitute the salvat- 
ion from sin a id the redemption from suffering, as is supposed to be 
the case in, for example, Christianity, 
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At the pre-animistic level, protioiisly denoted as 
Simple Nature Worship, and for long after, the chief ills of 
mankind have appeared to be those of physical suffering:— 
the lack of food, the pains of disease, the calamities of ex«» 
ternal nature, conflicts of man with man, and man with 
brute. Even in the highest religions these physical ills form a 
definite problem* But from the outset there are other kinds 
of ills which are psychical rather than physical. To the 
primitive mind the darkness, the storm, the thunder,^ the 
lightning, the approach and attack of wild animals or the 
anger of the tribal chief caused fear. By psycho-physiologic- 
al reaction, leading to various types of physical expression, 
the feelings were in part relieved. Such acts as prostration, 
or the stretching forth of the hands, gave an outlet for the 
emotions and, helping to distract the attention, brought event' 
ual calm. The one essential thing was to do something* 
and it did not very much matter what, nor how often it 
was done. Dancing, in simple rhythmic movements, songs 
with constant repetition of meaning and tune are both fact* 
ors in early religion which have had the effect of distracting 
attention, and giving relief from the emotion of fear, 
(Incidentally, it may be remarked that they are also just 
as often, possibly more often, a stimulant of joyous feeling^s 
as well as the expression of such feelings, ) 

At the animistic stage suffering of all kinds was con* 
sidered as duo to the displeasure or the malevolence of spirits^ 
It is at this level that the practices of Magic are most frequent* 
The development of religious practices and beliefs at tlm 
animistic level is influenced very largely by the cliaracter 
of social life in the community. Thus, the appoasornont of 
the anger of. the tribal chief would be souglit by offering 
to him things regarded by men generally as desirable, in 

2. Cf, for example, ijaran ii, P) “ they put their fingers 
their ears because of the thuuder-peal, for four of death. 
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the first place, food. Similarly, to the spirits of Nature felt 
as the cause of physical sufferings, offerings of the same 
kind were made in the same manner. Suffering is in such 
instances associated with the idea of having displeased a 
spirit who may be regarded as predominantly good or as 
almost entirely bad. Wrong doing is for the West Afric- 
ans simply ‘‘ an ill advised act against powerful, nasty 
tempered, spirits iP advised, that is, because it leads to 
suffering. At this level there may be no genuinely ethical 
implication. AVith the belief in suffering as due to some 
form of opposition to spirits other than men arises the first 
religious attitude towards suffering, if this is of the charac- 
ter not of trying to co-erco the spirit to bring relief, but 
of approaching him in supplication.^ 

Suffering arises from the non- satisfaction of imper- 
ious demands of human nature. Here it is possible merely 
to point out that from the point of view of the philosophy 
of religion it is highly significant that man has to look 
beyond his own immediate nature to obtain satisfaction. 
Thus for his physical continuance he has to depend on 
Nature for food, and he has to protect himself by clothing 
and means of shelter from forces of Nature which would 
otherwise bring the race to early extinction. Feeling these 
to depend on powers other than himself, at all times after 
the animistic stage has been reached, man has appealed 
to the gods or God for relief from the suffering from want 
of food and of protection ; trust and hope have helped to 
sustain him during the time of waiting for response. But 
further, in relation with that which is beyond him, he is 
able to do far more than simply continue his physical 

3. M. Kingsley : West African Studies. 1899. p. 159. 

4. The attitude of co-ercion is that of. magic as distinct from 
religion, though when the individual appeals to the god to co-erce, 
‘or pretends to assume the character or power of the god in order to 

Go eice, there is a mixtui'e of magio aad religion, See Appendix A, 
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existence. He has developed cultures and civilisations, with 
all which they include in the form of art, science, and the 
advancement of religion itself; and in all of which he has 
found a source of redemption and salvation,*^ 

The dependence of human nature is seen in 
one of its most intense forms in the demands of 
sex. At their lowest these may be predominantly 
physical : but the intensity of the need does not 
ipso facto lessen the more idealised and spiritual 
the relation becomes. Here, in fact, it is true to say that 
the ** pangs of unrequited love ** are more poignant the 
more idealised it is. The suffering from lack of physical 
satisfaction is trivial compared with the pain of mental 
alienation. It is not without reason that the suffering of 
the separation of lovers has been made symbolic of the suf- 
fering of the soul alienated from God. But sex has played 
another part in religion besides this symbolism. In the 
ecstasy of sex satisfaction, a sort of result of a unification 
of a Mana within and a Mana without, sorrow and suf- 
fering, are at least momentarily forgotten. Sex union has 
therefore found admission in the practices of some religions 
as a form of redemption from suffering. Thus, to give 
but one example, in certain forms of Tantric Hinduism, 
in the Panchatattva Sadhana, intercourse with women, one 
of the five “ M ”, s, constitutes a factor in the means of 
redemption.^ 

5. That in, mankind lias been redeemed frum suil'ering and 
saved from sin by occupation with those constructive movements of 
cultures and civilisation which have gone far beyond merely continu- 
ing man’s physical existence. Although religions have rarely explic- 
itly acknowledged this, they have nevertheless been among the chief 
influences leading to advances in culture, curiously enough, not infre- 
quently especially in communities which have in theory appeared to 
teach an abandonment of the calls of the world, as for example, 
Buddhism. 

6. The five are madya, mangsa, matsya, mudra, 
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As the relief which comes with the ecstasy" o£ sex 
union has tended in some instances to an exaggeration of 
the physical in some forms of religious rites, in contrast 
with the genuine character of the persisting communion 
of souls which love connotes, so in other forms of excite- 
ment religious devotees have sought a freedom from the 
tedium of ordinary life and from its anxieties. To illustrate 
this one example will suflSoe, associated with the cult of 
Dionysus in ancient Greece. The influence of night and 
torches in solitary woods, intoxicating drinks, the din of 
flutes and cymbals with a bass of thunderous drums, dances 
convulsing every limb and dazzling eyes and brain, the 
harking back as it were to the sympathies and forms of 
animal life in the dress of fawnskin, the horns, the snakes 
twined about the arm and the impersonation of those strange 
half human creatures who were supposed to attend upon the 
god, the satyrs, nymphs, and fauns who formed his train — 
all this points to an attempt to escape from the bounds 
of ordinary consciousness and pass into some condition, 
conceived however confusedly, as one of union with the 
divine power. '^7 

Nature, at the stage of Simple Nature Worship, 
and throughout the course of the development of religion, 

maithuna, meaning wine, meat, iisli, grain, woman. 'I'he relations 
between the sexual and religion need a cjireful and more sympathetic 
and exhaustive Ireatmeiit than they have; 3 ^ct received. 1110 modern 
psycho-analytieal methods might yield fruitful results in this con- 
nection. Of the reality of the sexual in Tantric Hinduism the evid- 
ences of literature and sculpture leave no room for doubt, in spite 
of the wish to do so by some i>ious Hindus who have not enquired 
into its underlying significance. 

7. G. L. Dickinson : The Creel: Vicu' T Life, 1905. p. 30f. 
Though the conrepfiotf may have been, as suggested by Mr. Dickinson, 
that of union with the divine ])ower, we may suppose that the relief 
iwasH sort of forgetfulness of trouble, induced by distraction of 
attention in the intense excitement. 
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has given the simplest and to some minds the most im- 
mediate form of redemption from suffering, in the contem- 
plation of those aspects which are beautiful and promote a 
disposition of calmness. As some phenomena have pro- 
duced feelings of awe and submission, others have raised 
men above the consideration of their own pain. Similar 
to this is the effect of art, especially music and some forms 
of sculpture, particularly images used in religion. This is one 
of the main causes of the persistence oE tlio use of images 
in religions of the highest culiures. Who can doubt the 
reality of the influence of the contemplation of the image of 
the sitting Buddha ? Edkins talks oven of Buddhist idols of 
clay with their customary expression of benevolence and 
thoughtfulness. Certain it is that Buddhist images have 
belj)ed millions of suffering minds to realise a feeling of 
resignation and of fortitude* Gardner refers to the smile 
on the faces of the images of the gods of ancient Greece 
t.o express and oven to induce the benignity of the deity/* 
The late Greek writer Dion (-hrysostom a])prcciated the 
reality of this influence, especially in relation to the master- 
pieces of Phidias : A man whose soul is utterly im- 

mersed in toil, who has suffered many disasters and sor- 
rov/s and cannot even enjoy sweet sleep, even such a one I 
think, if he stood face to face with this statue, would 
forget all the dangers and difficulties of this mortal life; 
such a vision you, Phidias, have invented and devised, a 
sight to lull all pain and anger and to bring forgetfulness 
to every sorrow.*' For centuries pictures and images of 
Jesus and His mother and of the Christian saints have been 
aids to engender consolation and peace in the minds of 
Catholic Christians. 9 

8. RelUjiun in China. 

9. E. A. Gardner : Belifjion and Art in Ancient Greece* 

pp. 22, 81, 
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Redemption from suffering has been sought in a 
very different manner from such contemplative appreciation 
of the beautiful : it has been sought in death. Thus the 
Greek Aeschylus : 

0 healing Death ! say me not nay, but come, 

Sole cure art thou for woes incurable. 

Sorrow lays not her hand upon the dead, 

The Stoic maintained that if life became intolerable, 
he had the means to end it with his own hands. But it 
was with the whole outlook of the Egyptian belief in 
continued existence after death as though a god, that an 
Egyptian could say to his soul : Death seems to me now 
the cure for all illness, the escape into the open after fever. 
Death seems to mo now like the perfume of the lotus flower, 
like repose on the shore of a land of enchantment, like 
the return home of a sailor. Death seems to me now like 
the desire felt by a man after many years of captivity to 
see his home again. In similar fashion, as escape 
from the finite to the infinite must be understood the 
Hindu passage : “ Man has three births : he is born from 
his mother, reborn in the person of his son, and he finds 
his highest birth in death. **12 

Certainly at the lower levels of human civilisation, 
and in some respects even at the highest, the worst suffer- 
ings are in those calamities in which the whole community, 
or by far the greater part of the community, is engulfed. 
In connection with such calamities, as pestilence and famine, 
destructive storms, severe defeat by opposing peoples, the 
the community as such performs its religious rites of pro- 
pitiation of the gods and supplication of them. Although 
it may be recognised or supposed that individuals have 

10. Quoted from J. Adam : The VitaUty of Platonism and 
Other Essays, p. 195. 

11. A. Moret : At the Time of the Pharoahs. p. 266. 

)2. cf. Aitttreya Upmishad iv. 
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broken some custom or rule, the community as a whole is 
known to suffer. These two aspects o£ wrong-doing are 
thus brought into relief : its cause in the individual and 
its effects in the community. An interesting illustration is to 
be found in the Hebrew story of the defeat of the Israel- 
ites by the men of Ai which is represented as due to the 
sin of Aolian in taking secretly for himself part of the 
spoils of war.i*^ Another example of the effects which the 
primitive type of mind regards as accruing to the com- 
munity through the sins of its individual members may be 
seen in tlie following practice among the Karens of Burma 
when a case of adultery has been discovered: ‘‘ The elders 
decide that the transgressors shall buy a hog and kill it. 
Then tlie woman takes one foot of the hog and the man 
takes another and they scrape out furrows in the ground 
with each foot, which they fill with the blood of the hog. 
They next scratch the ground with their hands and pray: 
God of heaven and earth, God of the mountains and the 
hills, I have destroyed the productiveness of the country. 
Do not be angiy with me. Now I repair the mountains, 
now I heal the hills, and the streams and the land. May 
there be no failure of crops. May there be no more un- 
successful labours, or unfortunate efforts in my country. 
Let them be dissipated to the foot of the horizon. Make 
thy paddy fruitful, thy rice abundant. Make the vege- 
tables to flourish. If we cultivate but little, still grant 
that we may obtain a little. Xhe recognition of the social 
consequences of wrong-doing is evidenced in many communal 
religious rites for its expiation. The actual content of the 
conception of wrong-doing is, and has always been largely 
constituted by what is judged socially harmful and is social- 
ly condemned. The displeasure of the spirits and gods was 

Joshua, vii. 18. 

14. J. G. Frazer : Pstfehei^ Task, 1909 pp- ’*51-32. 

Q 
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probably at first conceived analogously with the anger of the 
offended tribal chief, voicing the communal disapproval. 

An early attitude which through later sanctions and 
forms of expression is allied with wrong-doing is that associated 
with pollution. This attitude probably grew up in the first 
place from certain physiological reactions ( on which ultim- 
ately our whole distinotion of clean and unclean are pro- 
bably based ).15 But in the course of time a more or less 
direct connection between at least some of these reactions 
and physical welfare came to bo recognised, and the weight 
of social custom helped to form part of the objective com- 
pulsion eventually expressed in ritual codes. A few examp- 
les must suffice. Among the Babylonians : ** Sin was orig- 
inally merely the transgression of ritual laws, a nd as sun h 
appears throughout Babylonia n literature, and the same 
thing is true for many other peoples. Anmngst the sacred 
books of the Hindus, of the Zoroastrians, and the Hebrews 

If). cf.L. II. Farnoll .* The Erohiflon (tf lieliiflon. p. 94. “ The 
sense-instinct that su^^i^ests all this was prol^ably some primeval terror 
or aversion evoked by certain objects, as we see animals shrink with 
disgust at tlie si^ht or smell of blood. The nt'rves of sava^^e men are 
8tran<,^ely excited ])y cei-tain stimuli of touch, smell, taste, sig^ht ; the 
specially excitiiyy objcict. is somethiiyii: that we should call mysterious 
weird, or uncanny'’. A considerable ])artof the anxiety of the primitive 
mind is associated with what has been called fahoo, “ Taboa, ” says J. 
E. Car])enter ; (^omixiraitre lielitjiou. ]>. ‘200, “ contains emphatically 
an element of mystery. It c(»ines out of a vaj^me dim background, 
and implies that some strange power will be set in perilous oi)eration 
if a certain thiiifr i.^ done. ” It is related closely with the ideas of 
pollution. W. Warde Fowler, The lu'pevtenre of the R(nnan 

People p. 41 says of the Homans : “ The original meaning of reVtifio 

and relt<fioi<((f< muy tifter all have been that nervous anxiety which 
is a special characteristic of an age of td/xxt. To discover the best 
methods of soothing that anxiety, or in other words, the methods 
of disinfection, was the work of the organised religious life of 
family and State. ” 

16. J. l^orgenstern : The Doctrine of Sin in the Babylonian 
lieligion. Berlin 1905. p. 2. 
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are definite codes dealing with forms of pollution and ho^;^ 
they are to be got rid of. The Zoroastrian code^ the 
Vendidad is occupied largely with pollution and forms of 
purification. Thus, defilement may come tlirongli contact 
with a dead body; hair and nails separated from the body 
are considered as dead matter and so as defiling. A common 
source of ritual pollution was blood. Here it is not so 
much a matter of physical unclcanness as the mysterious 
associations of blood with life. It is present at the birth of the 
young from the mother, or again in certain circumstances it 
gushes forth and flows away and the being dies. As associated 
with life it is used in the sacrifices in the approach to the 
gods, and so gains furtlier sanctity. In one way and an- 
other it thus becomes taboo, and contact witli it leads to 
requirement of ritual purification, lieligious sanction has 
thus been given, for example, to the isolation of women in 
their periodical courses. By a common tendency of early 
thought, associating like with like, it came to be believed 
that blood, as living and associated \vith the origin of life, 
could overcome pollution. The blood of the sacrificial 
animal was believed to possess cleansing power. Though 
this was at first as only regarding ritual pollution, it came 
to refer to sin in its ethical forms. Amongst the Romans 
“ In order to bo sure of the eradication of all guilt men 
lay down in a pit, where the blood of the sacrifical animal 
flowed all over them, in tho conviction that they would 
arise entirely new born. '' As might be expected, sin aa 
identified with physical pollution is associated with physical 
acts of purification. In most religions water has been 
regarded as the chief purifier, and even when the idea of 
physical pollution has been abandoned, the ceremonial use 
of water at least as a symbol of purification from sin ha» 
remained. 

[The idea that suffering is due to sin may be traoe^ 
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throifgh most ancient and modern religions in ono form or 
another. All calamities, personal or national in China, 
says Dr, Edkins, are regarded as proofs of sin, especially 
such as ^*are sudden and overwhelming/^j^ome Negro 
tribes regard death of any but the old, especially violent 
death, as punishment for si^j^lie Dyaks of Borneo con- 
sider death the wages of sir^ In the following accounts of 
the different religions the same general association will be 
seen to recur again and again. The discussion of suffering 
thus leads to the notion of sin. The conceptions of sin 
have undergone a development rather with regard to what 
is actually to be included in the term than as to its main 
principle. The earliest conceptions were of necessity vague 
and indefinite. No distinction was felt between a wrong 
done to a member of the tribe and one done to a non- 
human spirit. The consciousness of sin is of a wrong 
committed in relation ( at first ) to some other, whether an 
individual, the community, or a non-human spirit. It is 
well, however to distinguish the religious idea of sin from 
the merely ethical by maintaining that for the former some 
discord and disharmony with a Power or powers beyond 
Nature and the community is implied. From this point 
of view, from its earliest conception to its latest theory sin 
is some thought, feeling, or action, regarded as being 
disharmonious with the wishes or the will of the divine, 
however that my be conceived. The early mind considers 
that wrong which appears to be associated with some 
form of suffering. If evil comes, it is because the god 
is angry, and that which makes him angry is sin. 
But though the calamity may come, it is not always 
dear what wrong has been committedi^. If there has 

17. We tlms have what have been called “ secret sins This 
phrase is obviously ambiguous. It has been used lo mean : i. wrongs 
committed, which ojuo was not aware of committing; and ii. wrongs 
flOauaitted ia secret, A conception of sin tenable by modern critical 
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been a recent breach of social custom, that has been sup* 
posed to be the wrong, and occasions for such association 
must have been frequent enough. In this way religious 
sanction has been acquired for social rules. But it must 
be insisted that the characteristic of sin as something 
religious is the relation beyond the community and 
beyond Nature as such. The early mind comes to 
infer wrong-doing or sin from misfortunes : this is 
of the character of an inference from effects to causes. 
In higher religions there is a feeling of inner 
disapproval even when the apparent consequences are such 
as the early ( and even later ) mind might judge as ( at 
least, selfishly and physically ) good. The early mind has 
often had a religious idea of sin which is not ethical. In 
modern times we have had not infrequently conceptions 
of sin represented as ethical but as not religious. The pos- 
ition of the emphasis varies : at first predominantly on 
the external act and its consequences it is moved more and 
more on to the inner attitude of will and the feeling of 
Ibyalty or disloyalty to God. Ultimately sin is wrong attitude 
of will towards God or gods.. On one of the tombs of the 
Theban kings of ancient Egypt the creator is represented as 
saying : “Men who were sprung from mine eye have rebelled 
against me The Hebrew story of Adam and 

thought would not include the former. Though it might recognise 
the act as nnfortnnaic and of’ bad consequence, it could not 
regard it as coining in the category of sin, properly so-called. 
‘“Secret sins ”, in the first sense, are frequently referred to in an- 
cient religious lileraf urcs. So c. g. 7?/V/ Veda vii. 58. 5. “ What secret 
sins or open stirs their anger, that we implore the swift ones to for- 
give us Again in tlie Babylonian psalm : M. Jastrow : licUijlom 
Belief tn InihffUntia (ntd. .bs-.s-yy/vn : “ The sin I have done, I know 

not Also in the Hebrew PnalmH xc. 8; and xix 12 : “ who can un- 
derstand his errors V Cleanse me from secret faults. ” 

18. G, Steiudorf ^ llie RcUuion of the Ancient Egyptims, 

p. 44. 
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Eve, as representing the first human sin, shows it as an 
act o£ deliberate disobedience. 

The religion o£ Babylonia and Assyria gives us an 
excellent example of earlier forms of thought, feeling, and 
practice with regard to suffering and sin. Thoro is in the 
entire religious literature an underlying fear of divine anger, 
manifested, of course, in some form of physical calamity. 

Death and sickness stood like spectres in view of all men, 
ready at any moment to seize their victims. Storms and 
inundations, however needful for the land, brought death 
and woe for man and beast. These evils denoted the anger 
of the gods, and such anger implied something displeasing to 
thern on the part of suffering mankind, and generally 
conceived as some offence against ritualistic purity. To 
overcome tliis, purification rites, with lire and water as the 
chief elements, were resorted to. It is the consequences of 
sin from which the suppliant wishes to obtain redemption. 

Many are my sins that I have committed: May I escape 
this misfortune, may I bo relieved from distress I Never- 
theless, though the genuinely ethical and the deeper concept- 
ion of sin is hardly evident, the concept is a religious one 
in the confession to and earnest appeal to the deities for 
redemption. 

‘*0 god, whoever it be, my transgressions are many, 
great are my sins. 

The transgressions I liave committed, I know not. 

Tlie sin I have done, I know not. 

U). Dr. Teimant’s : 'The Concept of Sin, Cambridge 11)12, 
though written in relation to Christian doctrine, must be regarded as 
the most important critical study of the nature of sin published in 
recent times. A survey of the positions of other religions in the light 
of his analysis is a great need, but one which the i)resent writer has 
not had opportunity to undertake satisfactorily. For this subject 
more terms are recjuh’ed, and a clearer dilfereiitiation between them. 
It would be an advantage if the term sJn couM bo retained solely for 
a concept with definitely religious implication, 
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The unclean that I have eaten, I know not. 

The impure on which I have trodden, I know not... 

The god in the rage o£ his heart encompassed me. 

A god, whoever it be, has brought woe upon me. 

A goddess, whoever it be, has distressed me. 

I sought tor help, but no one took my hand, 

I wept, but no one liearkened to me, 

I broke forth in laments, but no one listened to me. 

Full o£ pain, I am overpowered, and dare not look up. 

To my merciful god I turn, proclaiming my sorrow. 

To the goddess ( whoever it be ) I turn proclaiming 
ray sorrow ) 

0 god ( whoever it be, turn thy countenance towards me, 
accept my appeal ) 

0 goddess, whoever it be, look mercifully on mo, 
accept my appeal ).2 0 

• It is an interesting fact that though the ethical has 
a distinct place in the religious literature of Egypt, as in 
the judgement of tho deceased in regard to the fortytwo 
sins, the problem of suffering rarely comes to view. Further, 
as represented in tha Booh of the Bead the deceased always 
declared his innocence of the sins. The recognition of guilt 
comes only in later ages, and even then it is not prominent. 
The god is appealed to rather as one who will remove suffering 
and ignorance: ‘‘ as tho herdsman leads the herds to pasture, 
go dost thou, 0 Amon, lead tho suffering to food, ...Thou 
wilt rescue me out of the moutli of men when they speak 
lies; for the Lord of Truth, he liveth in truth.’* 
The devotee confesses his own waywardness : “ All 
day I follow after ray own dictates, as the ox after his 
fodder. *' He looks to God not only for enlightenment, but 

20. M. Jastrow : Helhjtdun lir/irfa hi JialufUuua and ^l.s.svy/v'a. 
pp. 312, 330-1 ; see also Uefif/ian of Bahi/lo/da and A>n<//ria. ch. xviii. 
S. Langdon : Stiinericw and Jiahijlon/an Piiainix. Paris. 1909. and 
J. Morgenstern ; The Dodvine of Sin in tin Babylonian Religion, 
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also for salvation from all affliction. 

Thou, 0 Amon, art the lord o£ the silent, 

Who cometh at the cry o£ the poor. 

When I cry to thee in my affliction, 

Then thou comest and savest me. 

That thou mayest give breath to him who is 
bowed down, 

And mayest save me lying in bondage. 

Thou, Amon-Re, Lord o£ Thebes, art he, 

Who saveth him that is in the nether world,.,. 

When men cry unto thee. 

Thou art he that cometh £rom a£ar.”2i 

Greek mythology has its accounts o£ how evil came 
to mankind. The curiosity o£ Pandora led her to disobedi- 
ence o£ the command o£ the gods, and opening the box all 
ills came out to mankind. So again Prometheus stole fire 
from the gods and brought it to man: his sufferings, sym- 
bolic o£ those o£ mankind, were a punishment £or his insol- 
ence. Early religious philosophy recognised the problem of 
suffering. Thus Empedokles speaks o£ those who are dis- 
traught by grievous wickedness, who will not unburden 
their souls o£ wretched sorrows; and oE some who £or 
many a weary day have been pierced by the grievous pangs 
o£ all manner o£ sickness, beg to hear from me the word 
o£ healing. But i£ this word oE healing was ‘^mad strife" 
it could have given as little comfort as the teaching of 
Herakleitos. Homer had wished that strife might perish 
among gods and men, but Herakleitos thought he was 
wrong, and reiterated the view of Empedooles: For of a 
truth they (strife and love) were aforetime and shall be; 
nor ever, methinks, will boundless time be emptied of that 
pair. For Greek religion suffering was first associated with 

21. J. H. Breasted : lieligion and Thought in Ancient Egypt. 
1912. p. 355, 354, 351. 
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the breaking of ritual law : even when there is a social 
aspect to the wrong, as in murder, it is from the stain of 
blood, rather than from moral turpitude that release is 
sought, and this by purification. In the plays of Aeschylus, 
in which guilt and punishment form a frequent theme, it is 
the punishment that is the tragedy. Whoso showeth hands 
that are undeiiled, lo, he shall sufier nought o£ us for evef, 
but shall go unharmed to his ending* But i£ ho hath sinned, 
like unto this man, and covereth hands that are blood-stained : 
then is our witness true to the slain man. Plato 

tells us o£ ** Mendicant prophets who “perform their ritmal 
and persuade not only individuals, but whole cities, that 
expiation and atonement for sin may be made by sacrifice 
and amusements which fill a vacant hour." This was^ 
indeed, but an application o£ the general idea of the relat- 
ion of men and gods, according to which favours were 
obtained in recognition of sacrifices, an'l punishment inflicted 
for their neglect. Nevertheless a disciplinary idea of suffer- 
ing was not entirely overlooked. “ It is Zeus, who guideth 
mortals on the road to wisdom, who hath appointed the sure 
ordinance : by suffering thou shalt learn. " 

Tiie Orphics sought in their practices to overcome 
suffering and sin by, as Aristotle put it, being ‘'affected in 
a certain way and put into a certain frame of mind. " 
Much of the higher Greek thought followed the Socratic 
dictum : “Virtue is knowledge,” and sought salvation through 
knowledge, at the highest the knowledge of God. Aristotle 
insisted on the importance of the recognition of the fact of 
volition. Stoicism found redemption in the life of calm acqui- 
escence in the fortunes of experience in the light of reason. 
It is impossible to determine whether Stoicism was ever 
more than the attitude of a few leading miuds : nevertheless 
to these few it was a form of redemption. Everything had 
to submit to reason, “ the embodiment i a man of the 
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atihos Logos. ** ‘‘ To be godlike a man had to suppress 
his affections as he suppressed his own sensations o£ pain 
and hunger* But it is difficult to find in Greco-Roman 
thought any profound idea of the need of repentance and of 
forgiveness. Even i£ in the philosophical conceptions wrong- 
doing became more ethically conceived, the idea seems to 
have become less religious/^ 3 

This last, if true, was probably one reason why relig- 
ious movements from Egypt and the East became popular 
in the Greco-Roman world. For they helped to cultivate 
an expression of a genuine inner need which the 
acknowledgement of guilt connotes, and together with 
this offered means for the satisfaction of the need. 

These religions pretended to restore lost purity to 
the soul either through the performance o£ ritual ceremonies 
or through mortifications and penance. They had a series of 
ablutions and lustrations supposed to restore original inno- 
cence to the mystic. He had to wash himself in the sacred 
water according to certain proscribed forms. This was really 
a magic rile, because bodily purity acted sympathetically upon 
the soul, or else it was a real spiritual disinfection with the 
water driving out the evil spirits that had caused pollution. 
The votary, again, might drink or besprinkle himself with 
the blood of a slaughtered victim or of the priests them- 
selves, in which case the prevailing idea was that the liquid 
circulating in the veins was a vivifying principle capable of 
imparting a now existence. These and similar rites used in the 
mysteries were supposed to regenerate the initiated person 
and to restore him to an immaculate and incorruptible life.^^s 

22. J. Biiniet : Earlt/ Greek Philo.wpJn/. 1910. pp. 201; 256 ; 
241 ; G. L. Dickinson : The Greek View of Life. p. 25 ; Bepuhlic. 
Jowett’s trs. quoted by G. L. Dickinson, p. 23; Aeschylus, quoted by 
J. Adam, op. cit. ; J. Burnet, ibid. p. 91. T. R. Glover : Conjiict of 
Reliyions in the lioman Empire. 1910. p. 66. cf. above pp. 210, 211. 

‘^3. F. Cumoiit : Oriental Religions itt Roma^t^ Paganism, p. 3^, 
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The idea of purification assumed a more ethical 
and spiritual form in Neo-platonism. Somewhat in the 
manner of some Eastern systems, suffering and sin are 
here associated with contact with matter. There is little 
suggestion of artificial means of self-torture to free the 
spirit from the body : rather the process is one of spirit-* 
ual discipline, an inner cultivation of the life of the spirit. 
“To purify the {Soul'' signifies to detach it from the body 
and to elevate it to the spiritual world. The Soul is to 
strip off all its lower nature, as well as to cleanse itself 
from external stains ; what remains when this is done will 
be ‘ the imago of Spirit \ ^ Retire into the Self and examine 
thyself. If thou dost not yet find beauty there, do like the 
sculptor who chisels, planes, polishes, till he has adorned 
his statue with all the attributes of beauty. So do thou 
chisel away from thy Soul what is superfluous, straighten 
that which is crooked, purify and enlighten what is dark, 
and do not cease working at thy statue, until virtue shines 
before thine eyes with its divine splendour, and thou seest 
temperance seated in thy bosom with its holy purity I * 
This ' purification ' is mainly a matter of constant self- 
discipline, and especially of the thoughts. "2 4: 

Buddhism originated in large measure as a way of 
redemption from suffering, and has always been preached 
essentially as such. As one of its main portions, the 

24. See B. A. G. Fuller : The, Prohlem of Kril in Vlotlnus^ 
Cambridge 1912. ch. IV. Matter as the Principle of Evil; e. g. x>. 234* 
“ Apply this directly to the problem of sin, and it means that Matter 
is the cause of evil doing. It is useless to argue that one should over- 
come Matter. The spirit that is tainted by Matter cannot overcome* 
Our disposition, as we know, is affected by bodily changes and states* 
The only thing to do is to flee the bodily and material altogether* 
Thus only can we overcome Evil. ’ And p. 297. “ Matter is jffaced 

over against the ‘ spiritual ’ worlds as darkness against light. ” But; 
Plotinus endeavoured to transcend this dualism. W, R. Inge ; op|. 
cit. iu 
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statement which Gautama is supposed to have made im* 
mediately after attaining enlightenment contains a de- 
scription of phases of human suffering; an enunciation which 
may be regarded as the starting-point of Buddhism both 
historically and doctrinally. Gautama had so tasted of the 
joys of life that he was overcome with fear and anxiefy at 
the possibility of their loss. Disease and death would come to 
those he loved and to him. At the end of seven years of 
earnest seeking, the saving knowledge came to him tlio 
Four Sacred Truths and the Noble Eightfold Path. ‘‘This, 0 
Monks, is the sacred truth of suffering: Birth is suffering; old 
age is suffering; to be separated from the loved is suffering; 
to be united with the unloved is suffering; not to obtain 
what one desires is suffering: in short, the fivefold clinging 
( to the earthly ) is suffering. “ This, 0 Monks, is the 
sacred truth of the origin of suffering : It is the thirst of 
being. It leads from birth to birth, together with lust and 
desire which finds gratification here and there: the thirst 
for pleasures; the thirst for being; the thirst for power.^'3<> 

So, for example, the Psalms of the Sisters, with a vivid 
reality of deep feeling, echo these ills as the causes leading 
to their assuming the life of bhikkimnis. “ Old age, disease, 
hang imminent to crush The gloom of ignorance, the lust 
of sense, ill-will, delusion of the self, the taint of rites and 
ritual, and doubt, the passions that would rage within, the 
sense of craving, these and all distractions must cease. 
Sorrow and ill are seen in all the springs of life; even 

25. According to the traditional life of the Buddha, as, o. g. 
in the Buddlia-carita of Asvaghosha, he first became aware of these 
evils by observing an old man, one suffering from disease, and one 
dead, and after these a religious ascetic. The account of a period of 
seeking for truth may be contrasted with the latci*, es]>ecially Maha- 
yina, belief that the Buddha knew the truth before his birth, at 
vbich he simply came to teach mankind. 

2G, As quoted by Oldeaberg ; Buddha ; hk teachiugSf 
g/M order, p. 318, 
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loyeline^s. passes away, and weary o£ it one is disillusionedr 
Some felt the deep sorrow of the loss of their babes, and 
donght release from it : that consuming grief for my 
dead child, which poisoned all tho life of me, is dead 
Suflfering and misery of life are due to greed, wantonness, 
infatuation and all fleshly lusts. 

Whence cometh fear for loss and many a care. 

Here is no ground for lasting steadfastness. 

Here men, heedless and maddened with desires. 
Corrupt in mind, by one another let 
And hindered, strive in general enmity. 

Death, bonds, and torture, ruin, grief, and woe, 

* Await the slaves of sense, and dreadful doom.3 7 
The feeling of impermanence and tho anxiety at loss or 
fear of coming ills are closely associated with suffering as 
depicted in the canonical books. 

Alas 1 impermanent is everything in life ! 

Growth is its very nature and decay. 

^ ^ ^ 

Ever my heart is filled with sore dismay. 

Ever my mind with anguish is o’ercast, 

For things I looked for but which happened not. 
And for the things that happened in their stead. 
Tangled within and without, infatuated by the direful 
bait that draws the world, sights, sounds, tastes and 
smells, and tangibles, -stages of life in turn abandon us. 
Even the beauties and tho powers of earthly life are ultim- 
ately only a snare and a delusion, and should be remem- 
bered as such. “ The nature of all things near and dear 
to us, 0 King, is siich that we must leave them, divide 
ourselves from them, separate ourselves from them. Pass 
not away, 0 King, with longing in thy heart. Sad is the 

27. Therhjatha. Trs. Mrs. Kbys Davids. 11)09 ; 94 ; 142 ; 165 
1 ; 156 ; 6 ; Ixxi ; 52 ; 313. 
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death o£ him who longs, unworthy is the death o£ him who 

longs long not after life ! Suffering is essentially a 

disease : it is in relation to the cause and continuance o£ 
this disease that the idea of wrong-doing has significance. 
It might with good reason be maintained that Buddhism 
has no religious concept of sin, “ The Founder himself 
is called the Great Healer, the World's Physician. The 
most central of all Buddhist ethical doctrines— the Four 
Ariyan Truths— is formulated on the plan of a medical 
diagnosis : namely, the nature of the malady, its cause, its 
cessation, its curative regime. 

As wrong desire is the root cause of all suffering, 
according to Buddhism, the way of redemption is ultimately 
that o£ the transcendence of such desire. 

“ Suppress desires, then misery's suppressed ; 

From misery suppressed, suppressed is pain. " 

** Cast out the passionate desire again to be. '' ‘‘ Get 
thee away from life-lust, from conceit, from ignor- 
ance, and from distraction's craze. Throw off the chain of 
birth and death It is through birth after birth that 
suffering can continue, thus in the cessation of rebirth 
through the loss of all desire to live with the forms of sense 
will come release from suffering: 

'‘Through birth and rebirths endless round, 

Seeking in vain I hastened on. 

To find who framed this edifice. 

What misery ! — birth incessantly ! 

0 builder ! I've discovered thee ! 

This fabric thou shalt ne'er rebuild 1 
Thy rafters all are broken now. 

And pointed roof demolished lies. 

28. Sanyutta (tSayatha-Vagua), Trs. Mrs. Rhys Davids. 1917. 
vi. 2. 5. ; ii. 2. 7 ; vii. 1. G ; iv. 2. 7 ; 1.4; Maha-Sudassana Sutia* 
SBE. XI. ii. 33 ; Mrs. Rhys Davids : Jiaddhist Psychology, p. 78. 
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This mind has demolition reached. 

And seen the last o£ all desire 
But there are many methods o£ attaining this 
end ; the path is an Eight-fold Path: This, 0 Monks, is 
the sacred path which leads to the extinction o£ sufifering* 
the extinction of this thirst by the annihilation o£ desire, 
letting it go, expelling it, separating oneself from it, giving 
it no room. ” “ This. 0 Monks, is the sacred truth of the 
path which leads to the extinction o£ suffering: it is the 
sacred eighWold path, to wit: Right Faith, Right Resolve, 
Right Speech, Right Deed, Right Life, Right Effort, Right 
Thought, Right Self-Concentration, 

Though early Buddhism teaches the suppression of 
desire of continued physical life, it does not countenance 
methods of self-torture for expiation or to acquire merit. 
Gautama warned men against two extremes which do 
not lead to peace: “ There are two extremes, 0 Monks, from 
which he who leads a religious life must abstain. What 
are those two extremes ? One is a life of pleasure devoted to 
desire and enjoyment: that is base, ignoble, unspiritual, 
unworthy, unreal. The other is a life of self-mortification : it 
is gloomy, unworthy, unreal. The perfect one, 0 Monks, is 
removed from both these extremes and has discovered the 
way which lies between them, the middle way which enlight- 

29. Sam/utta Nlhaya : i. 4. 4 ; Therujatha 14 ; 1G7 ; H. C. 
Warren : Buddhism in Translations. 1915. p. 85. From introduction 
to Jataka. i. 70. 

50. H. Oldenberg. ibid, p. 519. Although there is in Buddhism 
no idea of sin in the religious sense of wrong attitude towards a higher 
Power, the ethical is definitely emphasised. There are Ten Fetters 
which hold mankind. 1. The delusion that individuality is immortal. 

2. The doubt that there is a moral world order and way of salvation. 

3. The superstition that rites and ceremonies can aid in salvation. 

4. Sensuality and evil passions. 5. Hatred and ill-will to others. 
6. Love of this life. 7, Desire of this life, 8. Pride, 9. Super* 
biliousness. 10. Ignorance. 
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eQS the eyes, enlightens the mind, which leads to rest, to 
knowledge, to enlightenment, to Nirvana, 

There is very much in Buddhist literature which leads 
back to the idea that the root evil is essentially ignorance. 
The redemption offered by Buddhism is the doctrine^ as 
taught by the Buddha, and as conformed with in the order. 
It is not so much a change of heart and will, although 
such is necessarily included as a stage, but of intellectual 
outlook. Buddhists also developed the doctrine and practice 
of meditation and concentration leading to a form of mystic 
trance, as a way out of the delusion of the self. “ Tha 
actual aim of trance seems to be in Buddhism twofold': 
to strengthen the mind, to empty the mind. " The result 
is an experience transcending the evils of life. ‘‘Attainment 
in Jnana is a very important psychological moment, mark- 
ing an epoch in his mental experience for the person who 
succeeds in commanding it. He has for the first time in 
his life tasted something unlike anything he has ever 
experienced before. The feeling is simply indescribable. He 
feels an entirely changed person, parged from the Hindran- 
ces. He is living a new higher life, the life of a god of 
the heavens called llupa ( or Vision ) experiencing the con- 
sciousness believed to be habitual there ' 

The idea of suffering does not occupy a very pro- 
minent place in Jainism.^^ Rather, for it, the evil may be 

31. H. Oldeiiberg, ibid. p. 320. 

32. L. de. la Vallee Poussin : The Waff to Nirrafia. Cam- 
bridge 1917; Mrs. Rhys Davids : Baddhiat PHyrh(do<ffj 110 -119, quot- 
ing S. Aung. With regard to meditation and concentration, see 
especially : The Mauml of a Mt/stic, Trs. F. L. Woodward. 1916. 

33. “ Sufferings ” mentioned in Jain books are : nakedness 
f that is, feeling sutl'ering at being naked j, ennui, discontent, woman, 
sitting or posture, abuse, begging, respect and disrespect, slack belief, 
hunger, thirst, cold, heat, insect-bites, walking, hard-earth bed, beating, 
disease, contact with thorny shrubs, etc, dirt. See Tattvartho^Sutrai^ 
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said to bo imperfection. Re-birth is bad just in 

that it means continued imperfection, and so bondage 

of the soul to non-souL [^'here is here no radical distinct- 
ion between suffering and sin. Sin can be regarded not 
in the usual sense of the alienation of the soul and an 

Other, but only as discord or opposition between one's 
actual conduct and one’s self as ideal. The only sin, in 
the ultimate sense, is sin against oneself. That is the 

im}>licatio i or daina teaching, but it is difficult to reconcile 
it with the Jaina practice of asking forgiveness of others 
for any wrong one may perchance liave done. Further, it 
requires explanation how such wrong doing can really af* 
feet the life of another for better or for worse, if a man^s 
bliss or misery depends on his own activity according to 
the law of Karma, to belief in which the Jains adhere. 
There is in the particular Jain form of presentation of the 
doctrine of Karma, in relation with the distinction of jiva 
( or the conscious ) from ajiva, ( or the unconscious ), a 
Jtendency to regard evil as associated with the physical and 
to find redemption in the control of sense, even in eradica- 
tion of the sensuous experience through rigorous asceticism. 

Inordinate taste for worldly things, impure emotions, 
hankering for and indulging in sensual pleasures, causing 
anguish to fellow beings, and slandering them openly or 
covertly, these constitute the springs of evil, “ The dif- 
ferent soul-soiling emotions, the tempting senses, suffering 
and wrath, undesirable thoughts and corruption of the 
faculties of perception and will, these constitute the springs 

Tiie iiifiiiciuic of Jainism in its relatinj' of evil with the 
contact t)f the conscious witli the unconscious may i)ossibly be seeii 
in the later mo varments which have rci^arded matter as the source of 
evil. This may be so, for example, with Maniclieism. Dr. J. F. 
Bethune Baker : op. cit . p. says tliat Maui preached in India. The 
instigation to his view may hrsi have come from there, from Jain 


iources. 
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of evil. Even more: ** One who has the ideal of Mohsha 
must therefore completely eradicate every kind of desire 
from his heart. ” The way of redemption is primarily 
through right vision, that is, insight, loading to perfect 
knowledge, thence to perfect conduct, and to reach perfect 
knowledge there are forms of concentration and meditation.^® 
Jaini sm, nevertheless, like Buddhism, places great emphasis 
on the moral anrhas high ethlcarprinciples of which tHe 
je hief is ahimsa^ not-killi ng. int erpret ed bro adly to mean the 
abstention from inflicting injury on any living creature.^ ^ 
— the Hindu of the age of the Rig Veda sin was 
error in conduct or worship which made the god angry 
•with the worshipper and so unwilling to protect or prosper 
him. The seer asks: What, Varuna, hath been my chief 
transgression, that thou shouldst slay the friend who sings 
thy praises ? Tell me, unconquerable lord^ and quickly 
sinless will I approach thee with mine homage. And he 
prays to Agni : 

Most youthful god, whatever the sin, through folly, 
here in the world of men we have committed, 

Before great Aditi make thou us sinless : remit entirely, 
Agni, our offences. 

Even in the presence of great sin, 0 Agni, free us from 
prison of the gods or mortals. 

Never may we who are thy friends be injured : grant 
health and wealth unto our seed and offspring. 

At the Asvamedha, the horse sacrifice, as referred to 

35. Pa)ichastiJia~Sainaj/amra : 140 -7. ; 170. ; cf. 103 ; 154. 
Bee Drart/aSainffrahd 47. p. 110 ( ^iinmeiitarv : “ By meditation one 
can have perfect faith, ])erfect kuowledj;e, and perfect conduct, and 
can understand the soul also only throujifh meditation. ” 

30. Jainism has a list of “.seven vices": sapta hinhan described 
as : prostitution, sexual intercour.se with a woman not one’s own 
wife, drinking any intoxicant, flesh-eating, gambling, and thieving. 
Bee the Jmna Gazette : N. 8. 1, p. 49, 
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in the Rig Veda^ we have the following prayer, which looks 
upon one effect of the sacrifice as the removal of any 
displeasure of the gods due to offences. ‘‘ May this good 
steed bring us all-*sustaining riches, wealth in good kiue, 
good horses, manly offspring. Freedom from sin may 
Aditi vouchsafe us : the steed with our oblations gain us 
lordshim^ 7 

/Amciig Western writers on the subject^ the impress- 
ion husbecn common lhat Hinduism is essentially pessimist- 
ic, This appears radically false. The discontent with the 
transitory is the counterpart of a deeper faith in a worthier 
experience of the eternal. Among the principal Upanishads, 
only one, the Maitreyay emphasises the negative view with 
any vividness, but even this is with the background 
of the idea of redemption in the spiritual. It is from the 
desires of this world that there is revulsion. ‘‘ Sir, in this 
ill -smelling, unsubstantial body, which is a conglomerate 

of bone, skin, muscle what is the good of enjoyment of 

desires ? In this body, which is afflicted with desire, 
anger, covetousness, delusion, fear, despondency, envy, 
separation from the desirable, union with the undesirable, 
hunger, thirst, senility, death, disease, sorrow and the like, 
what is the good of desires ? And we see that this whole 
world is decaying.,.” From this standpoint it is not strange 
that the writer feels : ^‘In thi^ cycle of existence I am like 
a frog in a waterless well (The Upanishads as a whole 
teach the way of redemption from evil, and they emphasise 
rather the nature of the redemption than the character of 
the evil. The evil actually mentioned in the Upanishads 
is sickness, fear, distress, darkness, doubt, sorrow, fetters^ 
passion, ignorance, sin and death. For the Upanishads, as for 
Hinduism in general, avidya, ignorance, may be consid-* 

37. Riij Veda vii. HO. 4; iv. 12 4 -5; i. J()2. 22; see also vii, ^86i 7^ 
I 24; i. 157. 4; ii. 27, 14; v. 85. 7-8; vi. 51. 7; vii. 58. 5; viL97. 8^ \ 
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er^ to be the root cause o£ all tvil, whether it is treated 
as illusory or otherwise. To be sure, all forms of Hinduism 
insist on suffering as due to the wrong-doing of the pre- 
sent or the past, of this life or a previous one. But the 
root of this wrong-doing is ultimately the error by which 
the human soul^ the Atman, misconceives its nature as 
finite. All evil is the result of limitation. For the Hindu, 
especially the Vedantist, there is not so much a distinction 
between suffering and sm and a differentiated form of salva- 
tion corresponding to each, but rather just this : deliverance, 
paths of deliverance, from bondage to the merely transitory 
which may be said to bo miserable just because it is insuf- 
ficient to satisfy the demands of a soul that is in essence 
infinite. To the request Sir, I have heard from men 
like you that he who knows the Self, overcomes grief. I am / 
in grief, do, Sir, help me over this grief of mine. '' — this 
is the answer : “We must endeavour to understand what 
bliss is. The infinite is bliss. The infinite is the I, the 
Self. The Self is above, behind, before, right and left. 
The Self is all this. He who sees this, does not see death;, 
nor illness, nor pain; he who sees this sees everything 
and obtains everything everywhere. '' n^herefore, liaving 
this knowledge, having become calm, sub(lued, quiet, patient- 
ly enduring and collected, one sees the Soul in the soul 
One sees everything as the Soul.- Evil does not overcome 
him, he overcomes all evil. Evil does not burn him ; he 
burns all evil. Free from evil, free from impurity, free 
from doubt, he becomes a Brahman. 

Hinduism thus looks for escape from rebirth, because 
birth denotes a continuance of the condition of finitude. 
It is in this form of escape from rebirtli that the idea of 

38. J/nitri Lpa/iislfiu/ i. 3.; i. 4; C/nfml. i. ,3. 1; iii. u;, 4. 

4,3; i. ll\ Kuth. uo'yTaii, n.b;JIuncl. ii. H; hi. 2.3; 

Srih. I Vi i A 
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redemption and salvation is most frequently present in popu* 
lar Hinduism. For the more philosophical redemption is 
essentially conceived as release from the delusory *‘sel£/* 
When this release is attained there is an equanimity of 
mind, a state of rest and peace, which is characteristic of 
the divine. There are three ways by which this condition 
may be approached and attained, w hich may be briefly 
denominated : harmamarga, the way of action; hkaktimarga, 
the way of devotion; jnanamarga, the way of knowledge and 
contemplative insight. There is a narrower and a wider 
manner of interpreting each of these, though it may surely 
be assumed that the wider is that which will be maintain- 
ed by the thinking Hindu. Thus, karmamarga may be 
interpreted in a narrow fashion to mean the performance 
of religious rites and at most in addition the duties of the 
caste in which one flnds oneself. The wider interpretation 
maintains rather that in any keen activity, sufferings, an- 
xieties, self, are forgotten, rather transcended. True action 
which leads to redemption is free of all thought of the 
individual self : in other words, it is unattached. There is 
no thought that the action is for the benefit of any self. 
Again, bhaktimarga may be interpreted as emotional worship 
of one or more of the personal incarnations of the deity, 
as for example, Krishna, Rama, or the Mother goddess. 
Or it may be taken to mean the attitude of emotional love 
and kindliness directed to all, as the mode or principle of 
conduct. The feelings being so set on the object of devotion, 
thought of self is no longer present. In the feeling of 
unity with the beyond which is experienced as within, 
redemption from finitude, transcendence of suffering is 
achieved. If one may judge by appearances it is the way 
of devotion which appeals most to the majority of Hindu 
minds. But Indian thinkers would have us believe that 
the highest stage is achieved only ihvough jnanama7*ga» Thii 
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again is capable o£ interpretation ns knowledge o£ the sac*^ 
red scriptures, or as an immediate knowledge o£ God 
attained through meditation and as it were intuition. This 
knowledge, anubhava^ is a kind o£ ultimate spiritual vision, 
in and £or which the atman no longer appears as £inito 
but as one with the Infinite. 0£ these three paths the 
Hindu may and most often does use all as far as in him lies.^® 
Those who have given themselves up to a religious ** life 
especially as ascetics, also practice certain forms of control 
and meditation by whicli they reach a state o£ samadhi or 
mystic trance. /The genuine yogi is probably the exception 
rather than the rule: nevertheless some of the practices 
such as regulation of the breath and fixing the attention 
are aids widely used in the preparation for a contemplation 
leading to calm and equanimity of mind. 

But in the utterances o£ the saints there is evidence 
of a profound sense of man’s inability, unaided, to obtain 
salvation and redemption : not by knowledge, nor by 

Bll. It its in relation to the ways of redemption that the Bhaq^ 
nmdqita owes much of its influence and the whole should be studied. 
It has been very variously interpreted, some maintaining that know- 
ledge, others devotion, and still others, action, is the fundamental 
teaching.Taking uj) the question from the point of view of modern life 
and thought Lingesha Mahabhaga vat,a modern SaimyoM has interpret- 
ed it to include all ways to he used in appropriate conditions. The 
heart of the Bhaijaradffita. Baroda 1018. As a rule Shaivites emphasise 
the side of Juana ; the Vaishnavites of Hhakti. Within recent times 
B. (1. Tilak in his Marathi G da- liaha^h ya contended that tlie Karma^ 
marya predoitinates. 

40. See J. H. Woods : The Yoya- System of Patanjali. Cambridge 
IT. S. A. 1014; and S. Dasgupta : The Study of Fata?ijali. Calcutta 1920. 
Some Indians seem to maintain that Yoya is the essential and universal 
spirit of all Hinduism. In the sense that Yoya means equanimity of 
mind this could and need not be denied. But in the sense of mystic 
trance and Samadhi dependent in large measure on certain practices ' * 
leading to a type of self-hypnotism, the couteutiou may reasonably 
be disputed. 
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works, nor by devotion, but only by the grace o£ God can 
peace be attainedy So Tukaram pleads : 

Ah, then, (j God, the oftbrts all are vain 
By which Fve sought thy blessed feet to gain. 

First there was loving faith, but faith Tvo none* 
Nowise luy restless soul can I restrain. 

Then pious deeds, hut no good will have I 
For these ; nor wealth to help the poor thereby • 

I know not how to honour Bradman guests ; 

Alas 1 the springs of love in me are dry. 

I cannot serve the guru or the saint ; 

Not mine to chant the name, with toil to faint. 

Perform the sacred rites, renounce the world, 

I cannot hold my senses in restraint. 

My heart has never trod the pilgrims way ; 

The vows I make I know not how to pay. 

‘‘Ah, God is here,'^ I cry. Not so, not so. 

For me distinctions have not passed away 

Therefore I come, 0 God, to plead for grace, 

I, worthy only of a servant's place. 

No store of merit such an one requires. 

My firm resolve is taken, Tuka says ^ ^ 

Similarly, Namdev sought in the scriptures and in 
the practices of devotional worship to obtain redemption 
and happiness, but without result. Finally, he calls simply 
for divine salvation'^ 

Weary with seeking, here at last am I, 

Low at thy feet, 0 Pandurang I lie. 

My worldly life is full of fears, but thou 
( Tis Nama cries ) 0 save me, save me now.^^ 

41, N, Macnicol : Psalms of Mofi'atha iSainU. Calcutta pp. 08-0^ 
4^. ibid. p. 4G^ 
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And some o£ the most impressive and laudable as* 
pects o£ goddess worship consist in similar appeals to divine 
compassion and mercy, attributes which throughout all 
mankind have been associated with the idea o£ mother. 

0 Durga, our Lady 1 0 ocean o£ mercy I 
When overwhelmed by danger I remember Thee. 

Think not, however, this to be deceit on my part, 

For children afflicted by hunger and thirst ever 

remember their mother. 


0 Mother o£ the world 1 

It is nothing wonderEul i£ thou art £ull o£ 

compassion £or me ; 

A mother does not abandon her son 
Even i£ he have a hundred faults. 

There is no such great sinner as I, 

There is no such destroyer o£ sin as Thou; 

Now, Mahadevi, you have heard what I have to say. 
It remains for thee to do what may seem fitting 

to Thee. 

* * ♦ 

Devi, Thou who removeth the pain of thy suppliants. 
Be gracious. Be gracious, 0 Mother of the world ! 

Be gracious, 0 Queen of the universe ! 

Protect the universe. 

Thou art, 0 Devi ! the Ishvari of all moving and 

unmoving things ^ ® 

All forms of evil are regarded by Zoroastrianism as 
due to the actions of spiritual beings, but predominantly 
of the chief evil spirit, Ahriman. Evil is increased or 
diminished according to the extent to which men think, 
speak, and act in sympathy with or opposition to Ahriman. 
Death and disease are alike the effect of Ahriman and his 


43. A, Avalon ; Hymna to the Goddeu, 1913 pp. 98 ; 
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followers. “ And when these twain Spirits came together 
in ihe beginning, they established life and not-life. "^4= 
Death being essentially a product of evil, contact with 
dead matter leads to impurity, and to eradicate this forms 
of ritual purification are to be resorted to. Noxious creat- 
ures and poisonous plants are part of the evil creation and 
it is a good work to destroy them. Hail and hurricane, 
cyclone and iluindorstorm, plague and pestilence, famine and 
drought, in fact everything that harms man and decimates 
population, ladongs to the realm of evil. Angra Mainyii 
{ Ahrimau ) lias cast an evil eye n]>()n the good creation and 
by his glance of malice introduced (‘orru])tion .and disease 
into file universe. The darkness appears to be a distinct 

evil When tliis world is in darkness everything upon it is 
•itinking, tiltliy, and of sinful movement. 

In the Palilavi texts the personification of evil is 
paramount. ** Various new demons arise from the various 
new sins the creatures may <^omniit. ~ Sins are arranged 
in order of heinousness and the punishment guaged accord- 
ingly. Ill principle sin is disloyalty and disobedience to 
(lod : it is adoring fhe evil one instead of God. Practically 
sins are distinguislied as to whether they injure others 
besides oneself or simply oneself alone. ‘‘ Sins that 

44. Yds/ui 4. 

4.’c J)liaJl:i: op. cit. p. l.V> with a rcftTi'iicc to IVm/. 22. 2,1), la. 

4r». DfuLniui: cU. Saujana. iv. lUlt (’f. Yf. vi. .‘t ‘ Sliould not 

the Hun rise up, then Uie Daevas de.siroy all the things that are 

ill the sevou Kai’sln :ires, uoi* would the heavenly Yazatas find any 
way of withHtandiii ‘4 or re])ellin^ them in the material world. ” 

47. wviii p. 4;>. K\eu in Ihe latei* .1 there are 

demons; as chief hein^^ Aka 3lanah, the demon of evil mind; Druj as 
the personification of hotlily impurity, and other drujes open and 
secret; Taurvi and Zairicha, demons of hunj^er and thirst: Astovidhotu, 
the fiend of death; Bushyansta, the iiersonilication of idleness; Aeshma, 
the demon of wrath; Apaosha, the demon of drought; and Azi, the 
demon who tries to extinguish tlie household tire and encourages 
avarice. 

T 
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are productive o£ iraicli suffering involve antagonism 
to God, the angels, to other good beings, and are a source 
o£ encouragement to bad spirits. Sn££ering comes to the 
sinner as punishment : ‘‘The body of this world is punished 
because o£ the sins o£ the invisible soul. The Gathas 
emphasise especially the punishment o£ sin in the hereafter. 
In the later texts suffering is seen to have its disciplinary side 
to draw men from sin to righteousness. “ That sinners are 
( obliged ) to bear, although unwillingly, the punishment 
for their sins is because, notwithstanding they have the 
power for the removal of sinful deeds, to do deeds of right* 
eousness, and to make such deeds grow, they do not do so 
and do not boar in mind the reward of goodness and the 
thankfulness for it. Damage to the invisible abode is due 
to man’s own desires, 

The way of redemption from evil is that of conflict, 
of good thought against evil thought, good words against 
evil words, and good deeds against evil deeds. The predom- 
inant tone of the religion is distinctly ethical. “ To live 
in fear and falsehood is worse than death. There is no 
suggestion in Zoroastrian writings that the human soul 
ever becomes incapable of fighting against evil. Men are 
exhorted to change from following evil to follow good. Help 
is prayed for from Aluira Mazda, the archangels and angels, 
and also the Fravashis. “ It is mostly owing to the in- 
creased success of the Ijads, and the bettor government (of 
the soul) and the knowledge regarding the good religion, 
improvements in religion, and the relations with God, that 
man obtains a life such as he wishes and salvation. '' 
The first slop to overcoming sin and suffering is 
instructioii in the religion, after that men should seek ex- 
piation of their sins in penance and with forgiveness. 

48. SimttijaHtiui. trs. S. J. Bulsiirii, Bombay 1915. II iii, lOii. 
JDinhard. td. Sat'jaiia. IT. [). 197 ; IX, p. 02H ; lY. p, 192 p. 295 
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Religion is the medicine of the soul. For tlie removal 
oE the suEEerings oE the souls oE men it is proper that 
they should be instructed ( in religion ) and while 
prevented from evil-thinking, evil-speaking, become good- 
speaking and good-doing; that thereby wise, religious 
people might, through a knowledge oE tlie good religion, 
be the more enabled to improve their disposition. 
Renunciation oE sin involves a change oE attitude oE will, 
and there may be renunciation beEore the high priest. 

k^or the ('xislenco ol’ renunciation o£ sin tlie spo(ual thing 
is this, that cuie comiuits no sin voluntarily : and iT, fhrough 
folly, or weakness and ignorance, a sin occuip, he is then 
in renunciation o£ sin before the high -priests and the good. 
And after that, when he does not commit ( it again ) then 
that sin which is committed by him becomes thus a sweep- 
ing from his body ; just as the wind which is hasty and 
mighty when it comes swift and strong, sweeps so over the 
]»lain that it carries away every single blade of grass, and 
anything that is broken in that place. “Tlie first require- 
ment for the expiation of sins and for becoming pure 
fhrough the expurgation of them, is to implore forgiveness, 
to express contrition, and to repent— in the px^esence of 
the Lord. As the sins are many in number, so likewise 
their atonements are various. By atonement two things 
seem to be meant : sometimes punishment, sometimes good 
deeds counteracting the evil. Although in a few passages 
it is said that some sins, as e. g. sodomy and burying 
the dead, aro unatonable, in others it is stated that all 
are atonable through true religion. Although Zoroastrianism 
throughout has insisted on the conflict of good and evil, it 
has never tended to identify this distinction witli that of 
matter and spirit. It definitely opposes forms of ascetic 
repression of the physical. It was through Zoroastrian 
opposition and under a Zoroastrian king that Mani wm 
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executed for Ins heretical doctrine o£ matter as evil.^® 

The problems o£ sin anl suffering have played a 
distinct part in the religion o£ the Jews. At first, as with 
most other peoples, wrong-doing was iliat which caused 
divino displeasure, shown through some calamity which 
occurred, as o. g. defeat in battle. In tlie Mosaic code 
the breaking o£ ritual customs is as serious an evil 
as moral offences. But there grew up amongst the 
Jews, with a uni(jueness and intensity as with no other 
ancient people, a consciousness o£ sin as an impurity o£ the 
soul which causes the greatest suffering in llie sense of 
alienation from God. Sin contaminates man; it desecrates 
the divine imago within him, and separates him from 
God. ** But your iniquities have separated between you 
and your God, and your sins have hid his face from 
you, that he will not hear. The concept of sin came 

to include i. the violations of the ritual code; ii. divergence 
from social morality; and iii. any attitude of mind towards 
God showing lack of faith or trust, docility, humility, pen- 
itence for sin, or love. In the Psalms there is a true 
spiritual conception of sin as an impurity of soul which 
makes a barrier between it and God.^^^^ The fifty-first Psalm 
is one of the most poignant expressious of the conscious- 
ness of sin in literature. 

'‘Have mercy upon me, 0 God, after thy great good- 
ness ; according to the multitude of thy Itorcies do away 
mine offences* 

Wash me throughly from my >vickedness : and 
cleanse me from my sin. 

49. Vfffti f Mahio{f i Kh 'traiJ. xix. 8 ; Dbtkanl, cid. Banjana It 
p. 67. ,* p. ‘.^22 : Dina I Mainn^ i Khirad lii. 16- 19 ; Dinkard IX. p. 080 
680-1 ; VIII 6. 15-16 ; Vendidad I. 12X^ ^ Dinkard XVI p. 28; III 

p.41. 

50. Isaiah lix. 2. 

51. Cj E* Toy ; Judaim and ChrMatuty* pi 187. 
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For I acknowledge my transgressions: and my sin 
ever before me. 

Against thee only have I sinned, and done this evil 
in thy sight : that thou mightest be justified in thy saying, 
and clear, when thou art judged. 

Behold, I was shapen in wickedness : and in sin 
hath my mother conceived me. 

But lo, thou requirest truth in the inward parts : 
and shalt make me to understand wisdom secretly. 

Thou shalt purge me with hyssop, and I shall be 
clean : thou shalt wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow. 

Thou shalt make me hear of joy and gladness : 
that the bones which thou hast broken may rejoice. 

Turn thy face from my sins : and put out all my 
misdeeds. 

Make me a clean heart, 0 God : and renew a right 
spirit . within me. 

Cast me not away from thy presence : and take 
not thy holy Spirit from me. 

0 give mo tho ‘comfort of thy help again : and 
stablifh mo with thy free Spirit. 

Then shall I teach thy ways unto the wicked ; and 
sinners shall be converted unto thee. 

Deliver me from blood guiltiness, 0 God, thou 
that art the God of my health : and my tongue shall sing 
of thy righteousness. 

Thou shalt open my lips, 0 Lord : and my mouth 
shall shew thy praise. 

For thou desirest no sacrifice, else would I give 
it thee : but thou delightest not in burnt offerings. 

The sacrifice of God is a troubled spirit : a broken 
and contrite heart, 0 God, shalt thou not despise.” 

The religion of the Jews is inseparable from the 

conviction which pervades their whole histoiy that God is 
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ill close and continuous personal relation with them. It is 
this which gives to sin its chicE character o£ that which 
in some way breaks this hap[>y relationship. But it is also 
the ground for the basis of overcoming sin : repentance 
and forgiveness. The Jews saw in suffering a way in 
which divine righteousness was manifested and a means 
by which men were brought back to moral relations with 
God. In the lamentations of Job we have a presentation 
of the uncertainties and the hesitation in the minds of the 
flews concerning llio <)ucstion of (lie ( aiise and purpose 
of suffering and its relation to sin and to (lod. rlob, happy 
with a good conscience, with wife and ( hildren and wealth, 
is suddenly overcome with calamity after calamity, loss of 
wealth, of children and wife, and is reduced to a condition of 
painful disease. He finds it impossible to look upon these 
sufferings as all due to his sins. J q a few passages it is 
suggested that the sufferings were sent l)y God as a means 
of moral education, a necessary factor in the formation of 
character. The exposition in the book of Job is indecisive, 
hut the retributive notion of suffering as duo to sin ap' 
pears to predominate. Yet, whatever tlio explanation the 
only justifiable attitude for man is represented as faith in 
and submission to God. In the later collection, the 
Talmud, there is a saying : “ Him whom God loves he 
crushes with suffering." Few nations have passed through 
so many painful experiences as the rJews. The Jew came 

f)'2. C. ( 1 . Moniefiore : Ilihlfert Lni.furs. p. •14;') shows how a 
doctrine of accurate coiTes]>oiuleiice l)ctweeii sin and suU'cring was 
gradually modified by four other coiioeptious : i. the predominiinee of 
the divine mercy over the measure for measure rule ; ii. the growth of 
the idea that sutfering is educational and disciplinary ; iii. the discov- 
ery that there is spiritual satisfaction in communion with God and 
the performance of the law , and that this is an end in itself i)'arallel 
with and superior to material prosperity ; iv. introduction of the belief 
ia a resun'ectiou.and a future life. 

63. Quoted by C. G. Moatefioro. op. cit. p. 451, 
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to see in suEfering not merely ii punishment for sin, 
but also a means oE divine preparation of his race for its 
mission in the world. The feeling of the solidarity of the 
race led the Jews to a more social conception of suffering : 
all might suffer through the sins of one or the few. But 
similarly, all might benefit by the good offices of one 
or of the few. Eventually suffering ns the path by which 
higher levels of spiritual life were reached took upon 
itself a sacramental character, as in the teaching concerning 
the suffering servant of Israel, 

For the ancient Hebrews salvation always meant 
deliverance by God. In the earliest times and long after 
he was represented as the lord of hosts who would 
deliver his peojde in battle. Jehovah your God is he 
that goeth with you to fight for you against your enemies, 
to save you. ” Later, the saviour from captivity, he re- 
stores the kingdom to Israel, The nationalistic conceptions 
of this deliverance by God continuad up to and after the 
return from Exile. But with this event, salvation began 
to assume a more ethical and in some ways also a more 
individual character. Hebrew prophets taught that 

God strove continually to save them from the worst of all 
.‘^ins, idolatry, involving disloyalty i-o hiinselE. “ A new 
heart also will 1 give you, and ii now spirit I will ])Ut 

i'>4. n'lie i(le:i ol' 11 k* “ suH'eriir^ sei-\ajit of Israel ' is, as Dr. 
Ollley (Ies<*Til)es it ’ a ^r^al iM^ucejUioii Hut wliile it has hetMi 
referred lo threu^hent tlie eeiituries jis sn^j^eslive of .]t*sus l>y 
C'hri.siians, it has ])r(>l’al)ly not t-xercised so iniieh intlinniee <ui Jewish 
Ihouyhl. For the latter it is rather a ])erst>uitieati()n of the faithful 
remnant of the natiou. See R. L. Ottlcy, The Hel'nj'Knt of Israel. 1905. 
pp. 124ff. Isaiah liii is a wonderful dtscripiion of asuffering redeemer. 
See verses 4, “He is despised and rejected of rncai; a man of sorrows 
and ac(iiiainted with grief : and we hi<l as it were our faces from him; 
he was desi)ised and we esteemed him not. Surely he hath borne our 
griefs and carried our sorrows: yet we did esteem him stricken, smitten 
of God, and uttlicted, " 
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>?vitbin you ; and I will take away the stony heart out o£ 
your flesh, and I will give you a heart o£ flesh. And I 
will put my spirit within you and cause you to walk in 
my statutes, and ye shall keep my judgments and do them, 
and T will save you from all your uneleanness. Thus the 
individual is exhorted : Wait on the Lord and he shall 
save thee. Tlie whole of the “ second Isaiah is per- 
vaded with the idea that God is the saviour and redeemer. 
At the same time there was a beginning of the transcend- 
ence of mere nationality. Israel is not merely to receive 
salvation itself but is to be the means by vvhicli all the 

nations of the world shall be blessed. 1 will also (^ive 

thee for a light to the (Jentiles that thou mayest be my 

salvation unto the end of the earth. " In Proverbs 

and in the Book of Job a more individual appreciation 
of the problem of suffering and sin arises. In the Psalms 
and in Erxl'kl also this aspect is present. Salvation from 
sin both for the nation and for the individual is by repent- 
ance and divine forgiveness. **Rend your hearts and not your 
garments, and turn unto the Lord your God. Let the 
wicked forsake his way and the unrighteous man his thoughts, 
and let him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy; 
and to our God for ho will abundantly pardon/' The doctrine 
of the return of the wayward sinner to God is described by 
Dr. Kohler as the brightest gem among tlie teachings of 
Judaism. And referring to .sincere re[)entance he quotes the 
Talmud: It reaches up to the very seat of God. " ‘"Upon 

it rests the welfare of the world. 

55, Deut; XX. 4 ; Ezekiel xxxvi, ; Proverbs xx. 2*2 ; Isaiah 
xHxvi ; Joel ii. 12 ; Isaiah Iv. 7 ; Kohler, op. cit. ch xxxix. and p. 252; 
ci. Micah vii. 18 ; Isaiah xliiii. 25; Ezekiel xxxiii. 11; I. Abrahams : 
Judaism 1910. pp. 44 -48. writes thus : “ Man’s repentance was 
correlated with the sorrow of God. God as well as man repented : 
the former of punishment ; the latter of sin “ Judaism took over 
from it past the anthropomorphic belief that God can be moved 
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/ Christianity arose out of Judaism first with the call 
to repeuiance, as preached by John the Baptist, but it was 
able to become established as an independent religion ia 
relation with Jesus who taught a solely spiritual conception 
of sin and represented God as always in the attitude of a 
loving Father towards men and so of forgiveness, thus as 
it were taking the initiative loading men to repentance. 

Sin is lawlessness. ” But its real source is the heart 
and the will. Nob that which goeth into a man, defileth a 
man but that which proceedeth out of the man. For 
from within, out of the heart of men evil thoughts pro- 
ceed...'' Thus says Jesus; I say unto you that everyone 
that lookoth on a woman to lust after her hath commit- 
ted adultery with her already in his heart, In his 

parables Jesus has also representeii sin as a self-willed 

l>y man’s prayers, contrition, amendment. ” “ Judaism as a theology 

srood or fell by its t)elief lliat man can affect God. ’’ 

.00. 1. John iii. 4 ; Mark vii. : Matthew v. 28. Christian 

theologians, to some extent following tlie course of thought of 
the ordinary uioimI consciousness, have distinguished between 
kinds and degrees of sins. They are usually classed as i. venial, 
or ii. mortal. 4’he Seven Deadly Sins arc* : ]>iide, covetousness, 
lust, angel’, gluttony, envy, sloth. But tliere is, further, what has 
been termed “ eternal sin ", after certain references in thc^ synoj)tic 
Gospels. See IVTaithew xii, :>1 2 ; Luke xii. 10; .and Mark iii. 28 fk’- 
“ Verily I say unto yon, all their sins shall he forgiven unto the sons 
of men, and their blasphcnnies wherewith soever the.\’ shall blaspheme: 
but wliosoever shall blasplu*me against the Jioly Spirit hath never 
forgiveness, but is guilty of an eternal sin : because they said, He 
liath an unclean s])irit. " "J’liis ex])ression has been variously interpret- 
ed, but its essential implication may be; taken to be that given in the 
widely used Catholic devotional manual : The (iardett uf the Soul. p. 
xiv. “ Presnmidion of (Joel's mercy, despair, imj)ugning the known 
truth, envy at another's H])iritual good, obstinacy in sin, final impeni- 
tence ” in short, it is a ])ersistent and deliberate wrong attitude of the 
will. See IL Y. S. Eck : Sht. 11)08. pp. 105-110 and on the whole 
subject from a modern ]H>iiit of view, F. R. Tennant : Concept of iSin ; 
and W. E. Orchard ; }>lodern Theories oj 1910* 

V 
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rupture o£ a personal relationsbip between men and God. 
In his setting o£ the ideal ; Bo perfect, even as your Father 
in Heaven js perEeci’^ and in his manifestation o£ its principle, 
he has brought men to the consciousness o£ their guilt, a 
necessary preliminary to repentance. But, further, he has 
led them to the assurance of divine forgiveness. ‘M£ we 
say we have no sin, wo deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us. If we confess our sins, he is faithful 
and righteous to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from 
all unrighteousness. Forgiveness is not necessarily the 
remission of the puuislimonb but the removal of the con- 
soiousness of alienation from God felt by the sinner aware 
of the nature of his guilt.6 7 

Further, in his teaching and in his suffering Jesus 
revealed more clearly than ever before something of the posit- 
ion of suffering in Reality. In this lies one of the most 
fundamental differences between Christianity and most other 
religions. In Christianity suffering is not regarded as a purely 
individualistic matter as due to the sufferer's own sin in 
each and every instance. [jho crucifixion of Jesus, one of 
the central facts of Christianity, negates according to the 
Christian view, once for all the belief that suffering is al- 
ways co-ordinate with an individuars own sin.^® Not only 
may the members of the social whole suffer through the 
sins of some of their number, but suffering is recognised 
as in some instances not known to be associated with any 
sin. In this another fact is brought into relief, that suf- 

57, Matthew v, 48 , 1. John i. 3-9. cf. E. H. Askwith’s essay on 
Sin, and the Need of Atonement ” in Caiubridye Theological Essays. 

1905. 

58. J. R. Illingworth : “ The Problem of Pain ” in Lux M undr. 
ed. 1913. p. 90: We suffer because we sin and we sin because we decline 
to suffer.” Ill the synopsis of the essay, p. xxxiii the view is conven- 
iently Summarised. Christianity sees in pain and suffering; (a) The 
antidote to sin; (b) The means of individual and social progress; (c) 
Th^ Bourco of sympathy with mau; (d) The secret of uniou with God, 
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feting is a means by which men are brought into more 
intimate relationship with one another and with God^ 
(^ristianity does not regard suffering as the primary evil, 
[^n is the fundamental evil^fSin is not considered to be 
evil because it leads on to suffering, but on its own ac- 
count This argues a different attitude to sin from that 
found, for example, in Buddhism, and this difference of at- 
titude also affects the attitude towards suffering. Suffering 
sometimes being a means by which good is achieved, the 
chief task is not that of the eradication of suffering. Re- 
demption from suffering is to be souglit according to its 
origin. The way to overcome suffering duo to sin is obvious- 
ly, at least in part, by the cessation of tlio sin. Never- 
theless the suffering that sin has caused may remain, and 
further there is suffering which does not seem to be due 
to sill at all. The remedy offered by Christianity is the 
fame in both instances. It is fundamentally faith and trust 
in God, that in and through this suffering the good is 
nevertheless being achieved. The ultimate attitude of 
Christianity in face of suffering is that of Jesus: ‘‘ Have 
faith in God Christianity also insists that if the attitude 
is right suffering leads to an increase in love, and that in 
the experience of this love, the suffering is transcended. 

The initial cause of suffering has sometimes been 
considered to be due to sin committed at the outset of the 
history ^f man. The best known example of this idea is the 
belief in ^‘ori^inaP^ sin, held by many Christians, according 
to which the sin of Adam and Eve has affected all human 
life for ill, introducing an element of sinfulness or corruption 
into human nature itself, passing on through birth from one 
generation to the next. Human toil and suffering are depicted 
as the signs and consequences of their original transgression. 
The doctrine became emphasised in Christianity owing chiefly 
to the manner in which under the influence of Paul, Jesus 
ivas represented as a second Adam come to save men fron) 
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the effects of tliis original sin. The idea of a corruption of 
human nature from Adam is not taught by the Hebrew 
Scriptures, only that sin is universal amongst the offspring 
of Adam. Surely there is not a righteous man upon 
earth that doeth good and sinneth not. Although the 
idea of original sin and of a historic fall never became a 
dogma of the synagogue,, there is in tlio Apocryphal Book, 
II EsdraSy a suggestion of an inherited tendency to sin. 
Moret is of opinion that the ancient Egyptians believed 
that mankind bears the weight of an original sin against 
the gods and that life is the expiation. ) 

The attitude of the Quran as to suffering is not 
precise : the problem of suffering is never delinitely con- 
sidered in any detail. It appears at one time as tliough it 
is fore-ordained. ‘‘No evil befalls on the earth nor in 
your own souls but it is in a book before We bring it into 
existence ; surely that is easy to Allah. '' Nevcrthole.ss, in 
spite of this pre-destination, it is slated to l)e due to the 
condxict of individuals themselves. ‘‘ And whatever af- 
fliction befalls you it is on account of what your hands have 
wrought../* Again it is represented as though a means cf 
discipline, a factor by which to lead men to submission to 

The doctrine of the tall <>t the lirst iiuiiiaii t)eiiij,^s troiu a 
state of innocence and thus of an orijjfiiial sin. thenceforth contaminat- 
ing all human nature is considered by many orthodox Christians as an 
essential dogma of Christianity without whicli the work of Jesus is 
jiot to be understood. The whole subject has been treated with pene- 
tration and insight into the signiticance of the doctrine from the p/oiiit 
of view of modern science and i)hilosophy by i)r. F. R. Tennant ; 
The Orhjin and Propaimtfon of Sin, 1902 and The Fall a//d Orii/inal 
Sin. 1903. Dr. Tennant finds little, if anything, in Egyptian sources 
analogous to the Hebrew story of the fall. A. Moret, however, has 
pointed out a very interesting scene on the tomb of Rameses Y1 
(1200 B. C.) and on a Saite cofiiii in the Louvre ; “A virile personage 
is standing before a serpent, with two legs and two arms, who offers 
Jiim a red^ruit, or at least a little round thing painted red , At 
ihe Tiim o/th^ FkaroahSi p. 240-7, 
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God. We seized them w ith distress and ^iffliotion in order 
that they might Iminblo themselves. But why did they 
not, when Our punishment came to them, humble them- 
selves ? But their hearts hardened and the devil made 
what they did fair- seeming to them ” Notwithstanding the 
suggestion that suffering is a punishment for sin, the pun- 
ishment does not extend to the fullness of man's iniquity. 
For “ if Allah had destroyed men for their iniquity ho 
would not leave on the earth a single creature. ” On the 
one hand it cannot be said that in the Quran suffering 
corresponds exactly with sin, or on the other that any explana- 
tion is given of the suffering that seems to be independent 
of sin. The idea of rewards and punishments is a very 
prominent principle in the Quran, And we have mado 
every man's actions to cling io his neck. 

. According to the Quran, sin appears to have originated 
in the angel Iblis : ^‘)Vlieii the Lord said unto the ano-els : 
I am about to make man of clay; and when I have formed 
him and breathed my spirit inio him, then reverencing^ 
fall down before him. And the angels prostrated themselves, 
all of them with one accord, save Iblis. He swelled with 
pride, and became an unbeliever. 0 Iblis, said God, what 
hinderetli thee from prostrating thyself before him whom 
my hands have made ? Art thou elated with vain pride ? 
Or art thou one of exalted merit ? He answered ; I am 
more excellent than he; thou hast created me of fire, and 
thou hast created him of clay. The essential character of 
sin is thus pride and disloyalty to God: pride carries 
him off to sin. " The significance of the idea is essential- 
ly the Semitic one of missing the mark it is a 
going astray The rejection of the truth, the message 
of the Prophet, unbelief, and with this disobedience, and so 
a falling short of duty to God are especially emphasised. 


GU. Quran Ivii. Z'2 ; xlii. 50 ; vi. 42 ; xvi. 01 ; xvii. lo. 
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Bat sin is also the service of Iblis, who first led men to 
disobedience. But the devil made an evil suggestion to 
him : he said : 0 Adam ! shall I guide you to the tree 
of immortality and a kingdom which decays not ? Then 
i.hey both ate of it, so their evil inclination became rnani- 
fest to them, and they both began to cover themselves 
with leaves of the garden, and Adam disobeyed his Lord 
so his life became evil to him The most grievous sin 
is shirks associating others with God, that is, disloyalty to 
him. The root in and the inner consequence of sin to the 
sinner are, however, also recognised, though but rarely 
and almost insignificantly compared with the repeated 
references to the reward of heaven and the punishment of 
hell. Men act extravagantly against their own souls 
** 0 men 1 your rebellion is against your own souls,./' 
And v/hoever commits a sin, he only commits It against 
his own soul 

The punishment for sin may be escaped by means of 
repentance and forgiveness by God. Men are to ask God for 
■•forgiveness. ** Hasten to ask forgiveness from your Lord 
It is, however, interesting to note that dcath-bod repentance 
is not acceptable. ** And repentance is not for those who go 
on doing evil deeds, until when death comes to one of 
them, he says ; Surely now 1 repent ; nor for those who 
die while they are unbelievers. The sin of shirk is 
unpardonable : “ Surely Allah does not forgive that any- 

thing should be associated with him, and he forgives what 
is besides this to whom he pleases ” Prayer not only in 
theory but in actual practice forms a large part of Islam, 
and surely prayer keeps ( one ) away from indecency 
and evil. 

Gl. Quran, vii. 11-13 ; ii. 206 ; ii. 31 ; i. 7 ; lii. ; Ixxvii. ; ii. 61; 
93 ; 39; xxxiv. 5G; xxxvi GO ; xx. 120-1 ; xxxix. 53 ; iv. 111. 

02. Qurau iii. 132 ; iv. lOG ; 14G ; 18; 116 ; xxk. 45. 
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The religion o£ the Sikhs follows closely the thought 
of Hinduism in looking upon the suffering of the round 
of births and deaths as the main evil from which men seek 
redemption. There is a constant reference to the fear of 
transmigration, to the dangerous delusion of this life, and 
the need of salvation from it. But it is recognised also: 

I have suffered the consequences of my acts: I may blame 
no one else, The world is a terrible ocean, and we have 
no boat or raft: salvation can come from God alone. 
Yet on the other hand the evil is expressed also as 
alienation from God. As fostering such alienation and as 
bringing loss of happiness all kinds of sins are condemned, 
and the teaching of the Gurus is replete with repeated 
ethical precepts of the highest order. Sin is distinctly an 
attitude of the mind which keeps man from devotion to 
God. At its root is pride. Thus the Guru urges: Meditate 
on God's name: sins of births shall be washed away and 
pride vanish from thy heart. ** There is here also an 
expression of a consciousness of guilt and of personal 
humility and unworthiness in face of God which can l )0 
paralleled only in the utterances of Christian saints. So 
it is asked : “ How can a wall of mud become clean ? 
And again : “ 0 Guru, be merciful to us sinners; saitli 
the slave Nanak, we are thy dogs. The gate of salvat- 
ion is very narrow and only the lowly can pass through. 
While to obtain salvation, the living of a moral life 
and devotion to God are alike necessary, salvation is 
regarded rather as a divine gift, a matter of grace. Compared 
with Hinduism the position is most similar to that of the 
Vaishnavite Bhakti saints. “ I suffer from separation from 
God's name and from God/' God is the destroyer of fear and 
the remover of sorrow, and rebirth and deliverance depend 
on his will. Men are to learn from the instructions of the 
Gurus and progress by association with the saints, 
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By the perfect instruction of the saints, 

Man becometh cool in the midst of heat; 

Sorrow is put to flight, happiness resulteth. 

The fear of birth and death is removed. 

Fear ceaseth, man abideth fearless, 

And all troubles vanish from his mind. 

God showeth mercy to his own. 

Who in the company of the saints repeat His Name. 

By listening, 0 Nanak, to God's praises with attention 
Mental stableness is obtained, and superstition and 
transmigration cease. " 

“ By association with saints I have been saved. By 
association with saints all maladies are healed. 

Many ancient religions contain the conception of ‘‘the 
dying god” with which the welfare of man is somehow 
associated. The idea may have risen in relation with Nature - 
worship. The sun, at its height at midday gradually de- 
scending dies, as it were, and is buried below the horizon to 
rise the next day in triumph over darkness and death 
bringing its joyous gifts once more to men. Vegetation, 
in autumn dying and in winter dead, rises again in spring to 
newness of life and to beneficent producdivity in summer. - 
The conflicts of Nature-powers aroused ideas and feelings of 
trouble and triumph. Yet the conflict seemed waged with 
the powers of darkness and death for the welfare of men, 
for they profited by the return of the light and the spring. 
Ur. Gilbert Murray tells us of a dying “Vegetation” S[)irit in 
Greece, “in the first stage living, then dying with each year, 
rising again from the dead, raising the whole dead with him. 
The Greeks call him in this phase the third one or the Saviour. 
The renovation ceremonies were accompanied by a casting 

G3. Macauliffe : The Sihh HeUuion, I. p. 89 ; II. 21G ; I. p. 

6 ; p. 209 ; III p. 137 ; p. 129 ; p. 205 ; II. p. 29G ; p. 297 ; III. 188 ; 
p. 253 ; pp. 218-20. Cf, II. p. 250 ; p. 215 ; p. 325 ; V, p. 298 ; p. 294 ; ^ 

JII. p. 240-1 j 
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off of the old year, the old garmewtp, and everything that 
polluted by the infection of death. And not only death, but 
clearly 1 think, in spite of the protests of some Hellenists, of 
guilt or sin also/' In Greek mythology, Heracles, the son of Zeus 
and a human mother has the character of a redeemer in his 
overcoming of TWberus and in his relief of Prometheus, 
^vho represents the spirit of man. In philosophical circles 
in Greece after Plato the real Saviour is conceived as he 
who in some sense saves the souls of men by revealing to 
them the theou, a knowledge which is rather ** a 

merging of ])eings.” “This actual present priest, who initiates 
you or me is himself already an image of God but above him 
there are greater and wiser priests, above them others, and 
above them all there is one eternal divine mediator, who being 
in perfection both man and God, can alone fully reveal God 
to man, lead man's soul up the lieavenly path beyond change 
and fate and the Houses of the Seven Ilulers to its 
ultimate peace. 

An interesting set of myths seem to refer to an early 
association of evil with a primeval watery element ” or 
with a great monster of the raging ocean and his horde, 
and to a conflict witli this by a saviour who eventually 
becomes regarded as a “ bringer of blessings. With these 
myths is associated another of a golden age in the past, 
the like of which is in the future to be re-established 
when the monster is not only conquered but also, as is not 
yet, destroyed. It may be said that the ideas in this form 
probably arose amongst the ancient peoples of Babylonia. 
Traces remain also in ancient Hebrew sources. There are, 
however, analogous myths in most parts of the world. The 
following summary is from the work of Dr. Oesterley, who 
has systematically discussed the subject in relation with the 
Messianic idea among the Jew^s. “ the primeval 

C4. G. MuiTay : Four Stages of Greek Religion, pp, 47; 141-2. 
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watery monster, is the enemy of the gods and men; ... Tehom 
comes to be known under a variety oE names, viz. the 
Serpent, the Dragon, Leviathan, and Ilahab, and moreover 

Tehom is identified with the Sea In the great primeval 

conflict between Tehom and the champion o£ the gods, the 

former is indeed overcome but not finally annihilated In 

all probability, two other Old Testament stories are to be 
regarded as ^extensions’ oE the Tehom myth : thus in the 
Story of the Fall, the Serpent, who is identified with Tehom 
appears as the embodiment of the principle ot‘ evil; and in 
the story oC the Flood, Tehom Ihfbhah once more appears 

as the enemy of God. In the Jahv:e myth the earlier 

conceptions concerning a semi-divine hero who overcame the 
Dragon and brought blessings to his people are transferred 
to Jahwe...The underlying idea ( of the Paradise myth ) 
is that long ago gods and men lived happily together, there 
was sufficiency of food, there was ease and comfort, and 
universal peace reigned— the very animals were all at peace 
with one another. A divine personality, who had, however, 
some human characteristics, ruled over men in justice and 
equity. There was a specified locality which was the scene 
of this happy era, the return of which at some future 
time was looked for. 

Of the attitude of early Buddhism, Oldenberg's state- 
ment must be accepted as correct: ** The only help which 
can bo imparted to the struggler comes from those like 
himself, from those who have gone before, the Buddhas and 
their enlightened disciples, who have wrestled as he now 
wrestles, and who cannot, it is true, grant him the victory, 
but can show him the path to victory.’^ Thus in his final 
exhortations and his last talk wit^ Ananda, the Buddjia 

65. W. O. E. Oesterley : Tlte Erahitioti of tJie Mf'daiauic Idea. 
1908. This is an important study of the subject of these myths and 
of their relation to the Messianic idea, but doubt may be expressed 
as to some of the author's positions. 
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says: Therefore, 0 AnanJa, be yo lamps unto yourselves. 
Be ye a refuge unto yourselves. Betake yourself to no 
external refuge. Hold fast to the truth as to a lamp. Hold 
fast as a refuge to the truth. Look not for refuge to any 
but yourselves. 6 0 

Nevertheless the idea of saviours has established itself 
in Buddhism, especially in the belief in the Boddhisattvas of 
the Mahay ana. It has also been introduced into the accounts 
of the Buddha himself. Even in the earlier traditions there 
is a story of the attempts of the evil one, Mara, to prevent 
the Buddha after he had attained Buddhahood, from living 
to preach the Doctrine and establishing the Order. And thus 
Buddha is supposed to have answered : “1 shall not enter 

Nirvana, thou wicked one, until the life of holiness which I 
point out, has been successful, grown in favour, and extended 
among all mankind, and is in vogue and thoroughly made 
known to all men.’* The Holy One said to himself, ‘‘Truly 
the world is lost, truly the world is undone, if the heart of 
the perfect one, the holy highest Buddha, be bent in abid^* 
ing quietude and not preaching the doctrine.^* Later develop- 
ments lead to the idea that the advent of the Buddha on 
earth is that of a definite avakcr come to bring the saving 
truth to men. Even before his birth the gods plead with him 
to appear amongst men. Mahayana Buddhism, in its popular 
forms, professes faith in the continual activity of the Buddha 
and of former Buddhas, even now, for the welfare of others. 
“The great ISutra of Brahma's Net makes it a law for all 
seekers of salvation to secure and further each other'® 
welfare and holiness by pious wishes. Good wishes on the 
supposition that they are made with fervent honesty, have 
efiScacy. They are uttered at almost every ceremony and at 
every act of the brethren of the monastery and give a 

OG. Oldeiiberj," 11. Buddha p. 3G1~2. ; 

IX. 2d. uf . UharjimpQxla 165. 
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special impress o£ devoutness to their life. Tlie common 
deily early worship in the monastery consisting principally 
in the recitation o£ a sutra devoted to the Buddha o£ the 
£ast| Amitabha's counterpart, concludes with a comprehen- 
sive wish for the welfare o£ all creatures. Side by side with 
such wishes, the brethren continually utter oath to the effect 
that th^ will endeavour to secure the happiness o£ all 
creatures as well as to cultivate in their own persons 
the Wisdom o£ the Buddha.''6 7 

The Tirthanharas occupy a prominent place in Jain 
religious thought and in the temples of some sects their 
itnages are the object o£ religious reverence. But as per- 
fectioii of the spirit is only to be attained by its own 
activity, the only function which the Tirthankaras have 
performed or could perform for men is in the teaching of 
the principles of right knowledge, from which the implica- 
tions as to right conduct may be inferred. It ought never- 
theless to be insisted that the teaching of the truth is a 
genuine work of salvation and redemption of bumauiiy. 

India is pre-eminently the land of avatars of the 
deities. Not merely are the leading figures of the epic 
poems and the mythology considered to be definite incarna- 
tions of the leading divinities but . there is a tendency to 
regard the variously named local deities as forms of incarn- 
ation of the Supreme. It is difficult not to see here the 
influence of higher theologicaL and philosophical reflect- 
ion on the popular polytheism, with the object of 
intelleotual unity as the predominant motive. But there 
is nevertheless the element of salvation and redemption 
present in some form in most instances. By far the most 
impoitant are the incarnations of Vishnu ( generally regard- 
ed as ten ) already mentioned, each of whom performed 

67. Quoted by Oldenberg H, JJu,ddka lOOi. pp. U7 ; 7J ; ERE* 
Ul* p« 504. art Miuhim Lhim, 
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some vsrork in overcoming evil or promoting the good. In 
the Bhagavadgita the Lord says : ‘‘ I come into birth age 
after age and the motive is “ to guard the righteous, 
to destroy evil-doers, to establish the Law. But the 
worship o£ Krishna is not mainly on account o£ his being 
considered an avatar. In comparatively late times Bama, 
the hero o£ the Ramayana has become the centre o£ a 
widespread cult as an incarnation, largely under the influ- 
ence o£ Tulsi Das. *^Tlie incarnation o£ Kama is again and 
again presented as an act o£ gracious condescension * to 
redeem his people. ' ” The chief function o£ the incarnation 
** from age to age must be said to be the conveying of 
knowledge o£ the true path to God realisation and to 
inspire devotion. Nevertheless, the ultimate object is 
rather that expressed in the Bhagavadgita, that is, a re- 
demption from transmigration and rebirth : I lift them 
up speedily £rom the ocean of deathly life wanderings, 0 
son of Pritha, as their mind is laid on Me. The 
tenth avatiLT Kalki has yet to come. It cannot, how- 
ever, be said that the idea of a coming saviour exerts 
much influence in popular Hinduism, but the Theosophical 
Society has endeavoured to cultivate a faith in an early 
advent of a new groat world religious teacher.^ ^ 

If we turn to tho sacred literature of Zoroastrianism 
a doctrine of a Saviour ( or perchance Saviours ) is found. 
The plural may mean sometimes the faithful who by their 
good deeds help in the work of final restoration. At other 
times it refers to the three descendants of Zarathustra, 
Hushedar, Hushedar Mah, and Saoshyant, each coming at 
the end of a millenium ; Saoshyant coming before the final 
triumph. In the Dadistan--i Dinik they are represented as 

08. 8ee above p. 114 footnote. B/inyaradgifa iv. 8. ; R. Bhan 
darkar : Vahhnav'iHm^ Shah'hiti, and Minor ReUgiouB Stras- 

burg. 1213. pp. 41-2 ; MacoicoU • Indian Thmin. p. 117; Bhagavadijtia 
aiL7, .. 
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seven, one for each of soven regions of the earth. But it 
is Saoshyant who is most obviously meant as ** the Bringer 
of Salvation.^* He will arrange the “affairs of the world and 
utterly destroy the breakers of promises and servers of idols 
who are in the realm. Born of a virgin mother and con- 
ceived by the holy spirit of Zarathustra, he will accomplish 
the work of redeeming the world from demons, by a crown- 
ing final victory. In the BaJtman Yast the task of the 
Saviour is described as making the creatures pure in pre* 
paration for the resurrection and future existence. In other 
places he is referred to as the one who shall bring resurrect- 
ion and restore the true religion.^ 

The religion of Mithraism which spread over a large 
portion of the Roman Empire, becoming the most formid- 
able religious opponent of Christianity also contained the 
conception of a mediator. “ Mithra was the mediator 
between the unapproachable and the unknowable God, that 
reigned in the eth^rial spheres, and the human race that 
struggled and suffered here below ** “ Mithra is the God 

of help, whom one never invokes in vain, an unfailing 
haven, the anchor of salvation for mortals in their trials, 
the dauntless champion who sustains his devotees in 
their frailty through all the tribulations of life. 

It was Mithra, tho protector of truth, that presided 
over the judgment of the soul after its decease. It was 
. he, the mediator, that served as a guide to his faithful Ones 

69. Shaya^t la Shayaat xiii 5; Dadlsian-i BaJunan 

Ymt. iii 62. Seo Ys. xiv. 11 ; lix. 28 ; Viiiparad iii. 5. : “ The pious 
Saoshyants (the prophets for our help), the most correct and truthful 
iu theii* speech, the most zealous, the most glorious in their thoughts 
the greatest ones and the pomrful Also Yt. xix 89. “By the 
work of the Saoshyant tho woild is renewed, the dead arise, aud the 
living are endowed wifh iiumoriality. ” According to the EpMes of 
Miinmkihav iii. 1. the three saviours ai’e expected to briujj a new law 
in order to restore the reiigiou iu prepiuatiou for the reifuiTectihu* 
§ee gliK) BuiUdahiu xu 6. 
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in the courageous ascent to the empyrean; he was the celestial 
father that received them in his resplendent mansion like 
children who have returned from a distant voyage. 

It has been already remarked that for the Jew sal- 
vation is alwjiys from God. For the rest it is a question 
of great difficulty to decide to what extent the idea o£ a 
saviour on earth is to be regarded as a doctrine o£ Judaism. 
From early times there was hope ol* and faith in the deliv- 
erance of Israel rrom its enemies and its olorious triumph. 
But it appears predominantly tliat this is to bo through 
God, the true king of this state, tlieocratically conceived. 
Nevertheless there were tendencies to associate the kins 
( the anointed, the Me^dah ) of this restored Israel wdth 
the house of David which appeared to bo the reigning house 
of Israel’s past prosperity. Again, in the preaching of the 
prophet Isaiah there is the sublime ligure of 'Hho suffering 
servant of Israel, but this may be, is and has been regard- 
ed as a personificatioii of the suffering righteous remnant of 
the people of Israel through whom salvation is to come There 
are few definite grounds for the siippositio i of a personal deliver 
until towards the time of the origin of Christianity. 
It must be regarded as an achievement and a conception 
of Christianity rather than of the religion of the Jews that 
the idea of a Messianic king was combined intimately and 
inseparably with that of the suffering servant. With the 
declaration of Jesus as embodying these a definite doctrine 
of a saviour and redeemer lirst became established amongst 
Jews, but led almost at once to the separation of those 
since called Christians from those, denying this faith in him, 
continuing Jews, Neverthele.^s, the idea of a personal Mes* 
siah as a saviour has had and has its supporters amongst the 
Jews. Tliis probably reiuF ‘d its most formal expression in 
the twelfth of the principles of JMaimonides which have 

70. F. Cumout : 'The Mt/steriee of ATUhra. p. 128 ; 143. 
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£or many centuries ( at least among Western Jews ) held 
a position o£ unique importance and been widely accepted. 
In spite o£ contrary interpretations o£ these ideas, tradit- 
ional Judaism, awaiting the restoration of the Mosaic 
sacrificial cult as the condition £or the return o£ the 
Sh^Jcinah to Zion was bound to persist in its belief in a 
personal Messiah, who would restore the temple and its 
service. i 

Amongst existing religions the idea o£ a special saviour 
as bringing salvation and redemption is most insisted on in 
Christianity .For in relation with its doctrine oE the grace 
o£ God by means o£ which man may attain lieights imposs- 
ible unaided, there is the Eaith as to tlie channel 
through which this grace is chiefly transmitted, Jesus. 
Whatever interpretation may be given to the term, 
Jesus is looked upon by Christians as a divine incarn- 
ation, an avatar. All Christians would agree that in his 
life on earth, in his teaching, in his sufferings, and in 
his death on the cross, Jesus was in some manner a sav- 
iour of men from suffering and sin,— -preeminently from 

71. Oil this difficult .subject see V. H. Stanton : The Jetnish 
a/ id the, ChrMati Mexmih. 1886 also article “ Messiah ” in Hastiiiffs’ 
Dkltonarij of the Bible iii.pp. where the subject is concisely and 

clearly discussed with a scholarly care from reading Christian ideas 
into the pre-Christian records. Fhirther A. 15. Davidson : The Theo- 
loijy of the Old TeMo ment UUl. pp. i556-402 and Kohler .* op. cit. especi- 
ally ch. liii; the jiassage ((uoted above is from p. 388. The twelfth 
principle of Maimonides states that “ the Jew, unless he wishes to 
forfeit his claim to eternal life by denial of his faith, must, in accept- 
ance of teachings ot Moses and the prophets down to Malachi believe 
that the Messiah will issue forth from the house of David in the person 
of a descendant of Solomon, the only legitimate king ; and he shall 
far excel all rulers in liistory by his reign, glorious in justice and peace 

he must be regarded as a mortal being like any other and 

only as the restorer of the Davidic dynasty. He will die and leave a 
son as successor who will in his turn die and leave the throne to his 
heir.,M.. ” Quoted by Kohler, p. 386, 
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sin. But diverse views are held as to how this is accom- 
plished. These interpretations may be roughly classed in 
two groups. According to the one which claims to be the 
orthodox group, desus is the one mediator, the saviour, 
the redeemer, because he is in a unique sense both God 
and man. Then he is referred to as “ The Lamb of God 
that laketh away the sins of the world, " and hymns 
and prayers make mention of the saving blood of 
Jesus The crucifixion, followed by the resurrection, is 
doscribed in language similar to that used in early religions 
CO. .corning the dying god. At some future time, men 
will rise again with their bodies, and according to their 

attitude to this sacrifice, will attain a state of eternal 

blis.s — saved from sin and redeemed from suffering." 2 Between 
this conception and that at the other extreme, there are 
and have been many different interpretation.s, leaning more 
to the one or the other extreme. This latter looks upon 
Jesus as human in precisely the same sense as other men, 
yet nevertheless a true saviour. Ho saves men, according 
to this view, from sin and redeems them from suffering 

in two ways : ( 1 ) his teac liiiig and his acts reveal in 

their inmost spirit the fundamental nature of the good; and 
( 2 ) his personality, as revealed not simply in records of 
him, but in its effects on the lives of those who most closely 
follow his ideal, exerts a positive contagious influence on men 
making them feel the possession of a power to achieve the 

72. Thus the Article xxxi of the Church of England says; 
“The Ottering of Christ once made is that perfect redemption, propitiat- 
ion and satisfaction for all the sins of the whole world, both original 
and actual; there is none other satisfaction for sin, hut that alone.” Or, 
as in the English Cummunion Service " Almighty Cod, f)ur Heavenly 
Father, who of thy tender mercy didst give tliine only Son, Jesus 
Christ, to suffer death upon tlie Cross for our redemption: who made 
there ( by his one oblation of himself once offered ) a full perfect 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation and satisfaction for the sins of th^ 
whole world...” 

w 
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highest. In the transmission o£ this influence the Christian 
church has its true significance. 7 3 The attitude o£ Jesus which 
appears most redemptive is his confident faith in God, and 
his love for all men, especially maniEested towards the sin- 
ful and the suffering. The crucifixion and the sufferings of 
Jesus are then taken to reveal two things: ( 1 ) that men's sins 
crucify God, and yet ( 2 ) that he is still and always in the 
attitude of a loving Father, pardoning and forgiving until 
seventy times seven. The Christian salvation from sin is 
the feeling of divine forgiveness, following upon true repent- 
anoe. The Christian redemption from suffering is to be 
raised above an individualistic concern with one's self by a 
firm confidence in God and by an active serving love of 

the brethren. 7 4 

73. This attitude is well ex})ressed in the following statement: 
If we are right in our belief that the salvation of Jesus (’hriat 
as a purely spiritual influence, a flame which flmls in every heart some 
prepared fuel, and which is to he spread from heart to heart as lire is 
kindled fi’om torch to torch; which is to be maintained not by rites and 
ceremonies and tlie apostolic succession of outward ordination but by 
turning from dead works to serve the living God, which is in the power 
of every living soul, and which no one can perform foi’ another;- if this 
be true, then Friends have yet a great work to do in promulgating it 
and a great responsibility in having received it as an inheritance.” 
Caroline Stephen: Quaker StroHtjholda. j). 145. 

74. See above p.TiG.An exposition with which the }>resent writer 
has great sympathy is given in the stimulating short study by Dr. 
Douglas White : ForgivetienH amf Stifert/af. Cambridge 1013, Seep. 
lOG : “ The suffering of Jesus represented not what man ought to 

suffer in expiation of his sin, but what God do€i< suffer as a direct 
result of it, and having suffered is ready to forgive And p. 1 IG : 
“ Only by the path of suffering can love win through to forgiveness. ” 

For a survey of the doctrine of Atonement as conceined 
with the relation of Jesus to salvation and redemption from sin and 
suffering, see Dr. Hastings Kashdall's The Idea of A tone me ut in 
Christian Theologg, 1919. A broad minded description of what may 
perhaps be called the “ orthodox” position may be found in A. Lyttel- 
ton’s essay. The Atonement, in Lux. Mundi, A concise statement of 
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The revelation o£ the path may be said to be the 
ordinary conception o£ the work o£ the Prophet Mahomet. 
He is the channel by which God is supposed to have 
revealed the Qttra^i which contains the knowledge necessary 
£or salvation according to Muslims. There is, however, a furth- 
er part which the prophet is supposed to take. Amongst many 
Sunnis, Shiahs, and Asharitos, the conception of Mahomet's 
intercession is accepted: the Mutazilites and some other sects 
deny it. In the Traditions Anas reports that Mahomet 
said that on the day o£ resurrection, the people, being sore 
a££licted, will approach Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, and 
Jesus, each o£ whom con£e88ing his unworthi ness will advise 
approach to the next one, until Jesus councils them to go to 
Mahomet. He will ask for divine permission to intercede 
on behalf of men. ^^Then I will place my forehead on the 
ground praying, and praising him, and will remain in that 
attitude till the Almighty himself tells me : ‘Raise thy head 
Mahomet: Ask and it shall bo given; intercede and I will 

what may be considered the liberal view may be given in Dr. flashdall s 
words, pp. 4494) “ ‘ God was in Christ ’ supremely and uniquely 
‘reconciling the world nnto Himself.’ All human love, all human 
self -sacrifice is in its way and degree a relation of God. ‘Everyone that 
loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth God.’ It is only through 
human love at its highest that we can understand the divine love. 
Gratitude for ordinary human love — love pushed to the point of self- 
sacrifice— is the strongest power that exists in this world for attract- 
ing to that goodness of which love is the suiireme element the soul 
that has it not, and for producing repentance for that lack of love in 
which sin essentially consists. In proportion as it is felt that humau 
love reveals the love of God, the answering love which the self-sacri* 
fice awakens will be love to God as well as love to man. The lov«. 
shown by Christ will have this regenerating etfect in a supreme degree 
in proportion as it is felt that the love of Christ supremely reveals the 
character of God. After all, the whole philosophy of the atonement 
is best summed up in those simple words of St. John’s : ‘ Herein was 
the love of God manifested in us, that God hath sent hisonly-begotteu 
Son into the world that we might live through Him, ’ ‘Hereby 
we lovOf because He laid dOi¥& HU life for ua,’ 
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listen to thee. Then I will raise my head up, praising him 
in a manner which ho himselE will reveal to me. A limit 
will be fixed, according to wliich the sinners will be brought 
out from hell. But I will bow down praying him £or 
further forgiveness, and thus another batch will have sal- 
vation. ..And afterwards I will say to God: 'None remains 
in hell but he who has been forbidden in the Quran,* that is 
the Mushirks who associated other gods with Him.^ "^ 

The Development of the Ideas of Salvation and 
Redemption fro7u Sin and Suffering » 

Suffering and sin bring into relief the fact of the 
dependence of human experience upon the actions of the 
individual soul and on forces beyond it. Nature, the com- 
munity, and the Power or powers transcending both. 
At the outset and in the earliest period of the history of 
the race, as in the first years of the life of the human indiv- 
idual, it was suffering, either physical pain or fear and 
anxiety which constituted the only recognised evil. That this 
was considered to come from forces beyond the individual 
is seen by the methods adopted to escape from it, those of 
magic or of the religious supplication of the higher powers 
to give relief. In so far as the suffering was caused by other 

75. Muslim and Bukhari. Ch. on Redemption. Cf. Tbn Hazim. 
iv. pp. 65-5. Ill contrast with this, note the redemption which mystic 
union involves, as described in the words of the Mannaci of the Sufi, 
Jalal ud din Rumi : “ When one has attained union with God, he 
has no need of intermediaries. Prophets and apostles are needed a^ 
links to connect the ordinary man with (lod, but he who hears tlie 
‘ inner voice ’ within him has no need to listen to outward words even 
of apostles. Although that intercessor is himself dwelling in God, 
yet my state is higher and more lovely than his. Though ho is God’s 
agent, yet I desire not his intercession to save me from evil sent me 
by God, for evil at God's hand seems to me good. What seems mercy 
and kindness to the vulgar seems wrath and vengeance to the God- 
ijitoxicaied saiuts. ’ F. lladlaud Davis : The Tmim My^Uca, 
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human beings in the community, or by other communities 
it could often be brought to an end by the propitiation o£ 
the cause by the making o£ gifts. With the inevitable 
analogy of the Animistic way of looldng at things the same 
attitude was adopted to non-human powers. The first ideas 
of wrong-doing arose in the raco ( as in the child ) from 
the experience of suffering : that is wrong which causes 
the displeasure of other individuals in the community, 
especially the tribal chief, and then further, of the non- 
human spirits. At such levels of thought there has been 
no conception of an exact correspondence between the pain 
snffered and the wrong committed. This principle of an exact 
relation between suffering and wrong-^doing once arisen has 
become a fundamental axiom in the religions which arose or 
have developed chiefly in India* Here it is associated espec 
iaily with the idea of rebirth, since as long as there is wrong 
not atoned for by suffering the individual must continue the 
round of births and deaths. But there have been other 
tendencies in human religion which have found it impossible 
to accept any such mechanical balancing of wrong-doing and 
suffering. For example, by supplication of the gods the evil 
might be removed : and this has been a method resorted to 
even in the religious practices of some of the religions 
which have maintained in their doctrine the principle of an 
exact equivalence between suffering and wrongdoing. The 
term sin should bo considered to imply wrong-doing in 
which there is disharmony with the purpose of a good 
non-human spirit, ultimately, God. In the course of evol- 
ution wrong-doing has come to imply not merely that 
which causes, or brings us as a consequence physical suf- 
fering, but also moral imperfection which brings the pain 
of remorse and the consciousness of moral unworthiness. 
That is far from all. It is seen to be that form of con- 
duct which introduces disorder not simply in a man’s inner 
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life/ his self or soul, but ako in the community, and fur* 
ther, a sense of discord with a transcendent Power most 
frequently felt as a breach in a personal relationship, personal- 
ly experienced. At all stages and in all religions the factor 
of the individual activity of the soul is recognised in some 
manner and in some degree. But the higher religions have 
varied much in the relative emphasis they have placed on 
knowledge or on will. The Indian religions have tended 
under certain definite influences to place avidya^ ignorance, 
in the forefront, and a doctrine of sin in the deeper sense 
can hardly be said to have been developed in certain wide 
currents of Indian religious life. There are, nevertheless 
ample evidences of the feeling of an alienation from God 
in the utterances of the saints and in the hymns of the 
Sikh Gurus. Even in the theistic religious of Islam and 
Zoroastrianism, while disloyalty to and disharmony with God 
are felt to constitute the main character of sin, the impression 
of profound unhappiness as of the estrangement between 
lovers is rarely found, except in the language of Sufiism 
where there is a tendency rather to an exaggerated emotional- 
ism. It is in the religion of the Jews and in Christianity 
that the true character of sin has come fully to conscious- 
ness. Even when knowledge is present, sin may occur; as 
St. Paul has forcibly expressed it : ‘‘ for what I would,' 
that I do not; but what I hate that I do. This confession 
also reveals the human need of help from beyond. All the 
theistic religions have in their degi’ee recognised not merely 
the need but also some divine satisfaction of it. Islam, however, 
looks to God for salvation from sin predominantly to escape 
the consequences of it in hell and to attain the reward for 
righteousness. »So Zoroastrianism seeks the help of God 
not essentially for the cultivation of a personal relationship, 
but for participation in good thoughts, good words, and 
good deeds. The desire for God’s grace in the religion of 
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the Jews is for the removal or prevention of that which 
comes between man and God sullying the feeling of intim- 
ate communion and co-operation. In Christianity this 
character is intensified. 

With the advance of thought with regard to wrong- 
doing and sin there has not always been a corresponding 
advance as to the nature of the relation oE suffering to it. 
\^fEering, indeed, was the central problem of Buddhism, but 
Buddhism cannot he regarded as seriously concerning itself 
with the suffering independent of human control except in teach- 
ing an undisturbed acceptance of it. For the rest, it regards 
it as the fruit of wrong desire and ignorance ; and the same 
is virtually true for Jainism and most forms of Hinduism. 
For Zoroastrianism suffering seems to have no part in a 
divine plan : it is the product of beings opposed to God. 
Judaism speaks in an uncertain tone, tliough there is 
recognition that suffering has its part in leading men to 
God and that God suffers through the sins of men. Among 
certain types of ascetics in some religions suffering has 
been deliberately sought as a means of expiation and of 
the acquisition of merit, something along the line 
of what may bo called an inverted doctrine of harma, 
Christianity does not proEess to solve the problem oE all 
suffering, nor of the wider problem oE evil of which it ap- 
pears a part, but it does take up a definite attitude towards 
it, and this is related with its central figure, Jesus, as well 
as intimately bound up with its ideal. Fundamental here 
is the attitude towards suflferiug. All suffering is to be 
accepted as aiding in the divine purpose of bringing to- 
gether in deeper and closer unity all living creatures aind 
the Creator. Suffering is to be deliberately assumed only 
if and when thereby the personal relationship oE love is 
benefited. Paradoxical as it may sound, though sin represents 
alienation^ in so far as it leads to suSering it . 
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eventually promote closer union. But this brings the course 
of thought back to the idea of sin. 

Even the non-tlieistic religions insist on an attitude 
of repentance, a sorrow for wrong-doing and a ‘‘ change 
of mind ’^leading to righteousness. They also teach forgive- 
ness of wrong committed by human beings amongst them- 
selves. By forgiveness is meant the attitude of the person 
wronged agreeing to act and feel towards the wrong-doer 
as though no wrong had been done. In religion it has 
generally the implication that God is the being wronged. 
In the distinctly theistic religions pardon and forgive- 
ness from God is felt ])y the devotee to be an essential for 
the complete eradication of sin. The Zoroastrian, the Jew, 
the (Jiristian, and the Muslim, insist on the necessity of 
the divine mercy and forgiveness. Without that, the sense 
of alienation from God, a feeling of disharmony with the 
main purpose of the world, must remain, and peace not be 
attained!. It is in Christianity that the doctrine of forgiveness 
has l>een most prominent. There is an important side of 
the teaching sometimes left out of attention. The 
expression of forgiveness or the willingness to forgive coming 
first may lead the sinner to repentance. The teachings 
associated with the facts of the crucifixion emphasise this, 
that in Jesus" willingness to forgive,evea before the sinners' 
repentance, expressed in the prayer ‘father, forgive them"", 
is revealed the nature of Divine forgiveness. 



CHAriEE V 

PtELIGTOrS PuACTTCE,- 

Tho intense emotions, subdued or given full play, 
\7hich constitute a largo element in religious experience, 
seek expression more in forms of action than in intellectual 
beliefs. This is tlie more so the more primitive tlio level 
of human development. G'ho actions are in many instances 
at first as spontaneous as tlio physical expressions which 
accompany such emotions ns anger and sex love. 
With the feeling of intense anger there is a stiffen- 
ing of tlie sinews, a summoning up of. the blood, 
a disguising of fair nature with hard favoured rage, 
as Shakespeare puts it. The hands are clenched, the 
teeth are set, and tho body is drawn up as for protection 
or attack. Similarly, the emotions related with religion tend 
to various typical forms of expression, and it is from these 
that the first forms of religious practices arise. Being 
intimately connected with the basal religious attitude they 
continue even in the highest religions, even though in them 
the expressions have been more and more refined and modi- 
fied as thought and reason have played their part. Religious 
practices must however be considered from two sides. They 
are not merely forms of expression of emotions, they are 
also means used definitely to induce the desired kinds of 
emotion and conduct. The successful actor in assuming 
X 
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certain attitudes and actions often reallj for the time 
comes to feel as though he is the person he imper- 
eonates, with the same feelings, even with the same sup- 
posed motives, iiciein lies the power o£ religious practices, 
in that by them certain attitudes and types of feeling are 
generated, and definite motives affecting conduct and life 
nre cultivated. 1 

In the earliest stages of religious worship when there 
were no temples, altars, or organised worship, the distinctive 
priest may be said not to have existed. The father of the 
family, taken in its widest sense, took the leading part in 
5*eligious practices, as in all else. So for a tribe or a com- 
munity as a whole, the chief, at one time the leader in battle, 
ut another the judge and administrator of justice, is at still 
another time the leader of the people in their communal 
Worship and supplication of the gods. Even in later times, 
when a distinct class of priests arose, the king or chief 
ruler, was regarded as the High Priest, and it was essential 
for him to perforin the chief rites on special occasions. 
This was certainly the case in Ancient China and Japan, 
as in the great empires of Rome and Babylon. But with 
the development of social organisation and with the 
exacting demands of so many other activities on tlie time 
of the kings, a special priestly class arose. One of the 
results of the appearance of this class was the elaboration 
of rites and ceremonies. What was at first simple became 

1. Kcli^ious practices among primitive peoples are discussed 
in works, as those of F. B. Jevons, E. Tylor, J. 0. Frazer, previously 
mentioned, and the general studies of religion referred to in AppendiA 
B. The account above given is chiefly of rites and customs of living 
religions. Discussions of these are to be found only in books on 
separate religions or in the encyclo]>edias. Within the limits of one 
chapter it is not possilde to give a full description even of all tbe 
chief rites of the principal religions. A selection lias been made of 
those which appear most typical or have some special importance. 
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complicated because the priests gradually formed rules for 
the ritual and to come to know these correctly required ^ 
lengthy trainiug, which only members of the priestly class 
could obtain. With the advance of the power of the priest- 
hoods domestic religious rites, as well as those connected 
with tlie community as a whole, came to be performed by 
priests alone. A priest might be kept in the family, as 
family priest, as in Ancient Egypt, and in Catholic Europe 
of the Middle Ages. Similarly at the present time the 
domestics rites in Hinduism are performed by ‘‘family** 
priests, the Parohifs, Elaboration of the ritual came about 
gradually, partly through the requirement of some order and 
regularity in procedure. Nevertheless, the main source of 
ritual has been human emotional expression rather than 
priestly fantasy and organisation. 

There is a character of expansiveness about the man^ 
ner in which with eyes raised, with arms and hands stretch- 
ed upward the suppliant prays to or i^Jores the bright 
sky, or the glorious king, the sun, or the queen, the moon* 
Tlie shading of the eyes in prayer is but a continuation of 

the shading of the eyes in the reverent gaze at the sun. 

Prostration may be supposed with good reason to have been 
an expression of fear felt at the mighty storm, the light- 
ning, and the thunder. The expression of thankfulness and 
praise is with upturned face. Awe, reverence, -fear^ 
a feeling of one’s relative insignihcance, lead to downcast; 
eyes, and a tendency to recede or to bow down the head 

and the body. Towards the tribal ruler these forms of 

expression must have been common : evidences of them 
are still seen in our own day. Such expressions, aroused 
either by the impressions of Nature, or by the mana o£ 
the ruler, or the impression of a transcendent Power, have 
continued as forms beyond the stage of simple Animisui 
uli. to that of persoualietio Moaothoismi 
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If the circumstances arc suitable, there is something 
contagious about religious ecstasy, ^ and considering the 
essentially social character of the earliest forms of religious 
expression, it is clear that the necessary social conditions 
are and have been sufficiently frequent. No student of crowd 
psychology will fail to appreciate the contagion of singing 
and dancing under the sway of religious emotion. Standing 
and watching the very simple dance of the Todas, listening 
to the equally simple chanting of Ho ho, ho ho, ho ho 
after a short time one feels almost drawn to dance and sin2 
with them. Often such practices are simply a product of 
superabundant good spirits, sometimes they have become assoc- 
iated with religious objects. In the devotional worship of the 
gods, in the joy at the feeling of communion and adoration, 
singing is almost spontaneous. The frequent repetition 
of words and melodies in these early songs, and the frequent 
repetition of simple movements in the dance, lull the mind 
to a sense of harmony and absence of trouble. Leaders of 
religious revivals have recognised this and have used sing- 
ing as an influence for the spread of religious sentiments. 

*J. The ecstasy felt in religious practices has not infrequeutly 
been duo to circumstances which constituted an artiheial physical 
stimulusT resulting nevertheless in an elation, an iutgns|ty of feeling, 
which appeared distinctly mysterious. The So/ntL and Uaonia of the 
Hindu Aryans and the Persians were probably intoxicants which mys- 
teriously increased the intensity of feeling, and the mamifactui’e of 
the drink from the plant and the drinking both became a form of reli- 
gous rite. Mr. Bamfylde Fuller : Studies in Indian Life and Sc?ttimcnt. 
gives an example of a different kind : “ In the jungle you may chance 
upon a swing suspended in front of a little thatched sh|:iue. In it the 
Gond priest swings himself into a form of ecstasy To anticipate 
some later discussion in the text ; an interpretation of ecstasy common 
in relation with certain practices is seen iu the following from Dr. E. 
Carpenter : Co/nparatice lieLi(jlon. p. 147 concerning some Orphic 
cults of the Thracian Dionysus : “ In frenzied excitement the devot- 
ees flung themselves on bull or goat, rent it asunder, and devoured the 
bleodios flesk Such was the ooaditioa of onsuringtho actual eatry 
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Dancing as a form o£ expression and cultivation o£ 
religious ecstasy has been found chietly among people of an 
unsophisticated mentality. The more reason has triumphed 
feelings have been controlled and such communal religious 
dancing has generally ceased. The Nihongi talks of the 
Sarume, at tirst women, who danced in honour of the gods.^ 
In some Hindu temples the gods are entertained similarly 
on special occasions. In Japan ‘‘both in the country and 
in the metropolis the people took the insect of the Ever- 
lasting World, and placing it in a pure })lace, with song 
and dance invoked happiness.'"^ Dancing occurs at Shinto 
festivals; and also in the religious practices of Tibet, not- 
withstanding its condemnation in Buddhist precepts. 

Singing of a more vivacious kind has always had 
its effect on and been an expression of the sentiments 
predominantly of the simpler and less cultured. There 
is, for example, a whole world of difference between 
the mentality revealed in the whole-hearted singing of some 
Protestant sects, and the dignified appeal of the Gregorian 
chants of Catholicism. These latter imply a calmer, more 
subdued attitude, colouring the whole religious life. Some- 
thing very similar is found in the chanting of the t^uran 
by Muslims. For Buddhists,^ Jains, and Shaivite Hindus 
there is little of the nature of singing as distinct from 
chanting and they hick vivacity and warmth of feeling. The 
Vaishnavite Hindus and the Sikhs, with tho Indian forms 
of music, which in many respects resemble the mediaeval 

of the god into the believer's person, so that he became entheos, i. c. 
with the god inside him. ” The same experience, though perhaps 
more definitely, must have been felt with the Soma and llaoma. Even 
in Christianity a symbolism at least remains, in that in the Holy 
Communion, by pax'ticipation of the bread and the wine, Christ is 
»aid to dwell in us 

J. Nihomji. I. p. 79 4. ibid. II. p. 188 

5. For Buddhists singing is even forbidden by the seventh of 

the XeftPreceptii* 
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chants of the West, nevertheless sing their hymns with gen- 
uine warmth. Again, though the Gathas, are hymns, 
Zoroastrian worship has little if any place for hymn«singing. 
The Jewish psalms hold a unique position in the history of 
religious worship, having continued for centuries to be used 
in public worship of Jews and Christians. But no religion 
has developed a hyrnnology so rich in quality and in quant- 
ity, as Christianity; nor a sacred music so varied in its 
expression and cultivation of feelings. The great part which 
singing has played and still plays in Christianity is one of 
the religion^s characteristics, and is bound up with its 
fundamentally activistic and optimistic attitude to life. 

Again, the practice of processions in connection with 
religious ceremonies at festival times may have no par- 
ticularly religious motive or meaning, nevertheless it helps 
to fan up the enthusiasm of the devotees and to transmit 
to others, who are thus brought into contact with them, 
something of the joyous or other feelings of the religion. 
This is one of the only ways in which most forms of 
Hinduism find social expression. The religious festivals with 
their processions form, along with marriage festivities, the 
main events of village life, breaking the monotony of the 
daily task. For the most popular festivals, such as Dussera 
and Ganesh-chatnrthi among Hindus, and Molmrram among 
Muslims, enormous crowds gather. 

’ Of religious practices prayer is the most general. By 
prayer is meant the making of requests, in religion addressed 
to a supernatural being ’’ or to a soul departed from this 
life. Prayers are made to deceased ancestors, to the saints, 
to angels, as well as to the divine being (or beings). The 
contents of prayers reveal, as hardly any other factor, the 
predominant traits of the religious ideal, and as such will 
be considered in the following chapter. The various pos- 
tuires for prayoi' have some significance from the pQiijt, of , 




Muslims at Prayer^ Kashinir, 
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view o£ practice and mental attitude. Thus, a different 
impression is both felt and given by two attitudes in stand- 
ing, according to whether the head is bent slightly back- 
wards and eyes upward or f) 0 nt forward with the eyes look - 
ing to the grounil or closed. So again there is a differenl. 
feeling if the arms and hands are stretched out with the 
palms upward, from tliat if the arms are kept near the 
body and the palms of the hands put together. Standing for 
prayer is found amongst Hindus, Zoroastrians, Jews, Sikhs, 
and some Christians. The most common posture among 
Christians is kneeling, which is felt to be one of submission 
and humility. Complete prostration is found as a more or less 
occasional practice in Hindu sects, in villages rather than 
towns, Tlie Hindu,* Jain, and Buddhist sitting crossed legged 
is adopted for meditation rather than for j)rayer. One of the 
Muslim postures is that of sitting, but it is sitting on the 
heelsi In the twelve postures for Muslim prayer almost all 
possible positions may be said to bo included. At least to 
the non-Muslim, prayer seems to be the main j)ersi8tent 
practice of Islam. The Muslim, as the Zoroastrian, has five 
periods in the day for prayer. Wherever lie is at the time 
the strict Muslim will perform his devotions. From a 
turret of the mosr|uo the Muezzin^ or call to prayer, is 
shouted, a human voice as contrasted with tlio metallic bell 
which calls to Christian worship. Having taken off liis shoes 
and washed his hands the Muslim spreads out his prayer 
mat or suitable substitute so that he will face towards the 
quibla, towards Mecca. He stands up with his eyes and 
hands turned upward; he kneels and bows down touching 
the ground with his forehead; he stands and touches his 
ears, eyes, mouth, and breast with his fingers; he kneels and 
sits back on his heels; he bows down as in prostration. The 
prayers are normally passages from the Quran recited in the 
Arabic as taught to the Muslim children in the mosques 
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and maddressas. The mosque is open at all times for prayer. 
On Fridays there is a EuUer assembly and a discourse, the 
Friday sermon, is given. Those present stand in lines 
shoulder to shoulder and the I'intm or loader in prayer 
stands a little in front, but also facing the quihla. 

Such acts are simple, belonging to the rudimentary 
elements of the religious life. It is no great advance fur- 
ther to the presentation of offerings. The acts of sacrifice 
to the gods are psychologically and generally almost of the same 
nature as the offerings to the tribal ruler. The ruler becomes 
favourable by the presentation of good things: so also will 
the spirit. The offerings are in the first place simple: those 
tilings of immediate value near at hand. Abel the son of 
dam in Hebrew legend was a keeper of sheep but Cain was 
a tiller of the ground ^'...and Cain brought of the fruit 
of the ground an offering unto the Tiord and A))el he 
also brought of the firstlings of his flock, and ‘W the fat 
thereof. The primitive needs of man are mirrored in 
the almost universal offering of food to the gods. Now, 
in common English '' to make a sacrifice '' implies the 
deprivation of oneself of something of worth : there is not 
sufficient reason to regaril this as merely an acquired mean 
ing. The simple facts suggest that it has generally been 
present in some degree. The motives of sacrifices, in the 
sense of implying an offering, have been various. There 
are : i. simple offerings made in simple forms of adoration 
and worship; ii. thank-offerings for some good received ; iii. 
free-will offerings made to obtain the good will of the god 
tor general prosperity or some particular boon; iv peace offer- 
ings to propitiate an angry god or malevolent spirit; v. sin 
offerings for the expiation of guilt, the atonement for sin. The 
first, the simplest form does not usually involve much of 
the nature of deprivation. Such are offerings of flowers and 


G, Genesh 2-4, 
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usually involve mucli o£ the nature of deprivation. Such 
are offerings of flowers and even of simple daily food to the 
gods, as in Hindu temples : here all that is meant is what 
a Hindu would often call ^‘paying his respects to the god*'. 
This has about it a more individualistic character. Most 
closely allied to this in spirit and manner is the thank-offer- 
ing, seen in its best and most frequent form in the rites of 
liarvest time-the presentation to the deities of the first fruits of 
the soil, or similarly the firstborn of domestic animals 7 

In sacrifices for the propitiation of angry gods or 
malevolent sfdrits there appeals to be predominantly a 
shedding of blood, as of a fowl, a lamb, a cow, or even of 
a human being. There has probably been in most instances 
an idea of substitution, a giving of the animal or human 
being through such slaughter, in order to redeem others from 
evil. The purpose was simply to turn away the effects of 
anger or malevolence, with no necessary recognition of guilt 
on the part of the worshipper. Sin-offerings represent a 
much higher stage of religious development in that they imply 
that the relationship with the god or gois has been vitiated 
by the worshippers* own acts and they are under a moral 
compulsion to endeavour to heal the breach. They have 
formed part of the religious practice of distinctly ethical 
religions, being especially prominent in the religion of the 
ancient Hebrews. Sometimes this might take a social form 
of a sin-offering for the whole community ; or an individual 
form for the redemption of a particular person. In the 

7. I'he Hebrews the first })orn ehihl also as 

due to (rod, VjuI- a form of su))stitntion was adopted. Ainonj; modern 
Jews the ])ractiee is eontiiined. ‘‘The firsthorii child, if a male, 
must 1)0 redeemed on tlie tliirty-first day of his })irth unless the 
father belongs to the class of priests or Levites, or the mother is a 
daughter of one. The otl'eriiig substituted is an amount of silver. 
See the Service for this at the present time, in S. Singer : Dally 
Prayer Book 9 f the Hebrew CoiKjreyation of the British Empire. 1900, 
p. 308 ; cf Numbers, iii, 

ir 
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latter the worshipper loaned over the victim’s head and 
confessed his guilt The “ blood ” ( or for early thought 

life ” ) of this unblemished substitute was sprinkled 
on the horns of the altar. The flesh was sacred to 
the piiests. The chief social sin-offering was on the Day 
of Atonement, when the High Priest after making for 
himself and his “ house one olfering, then made another 
for the people, lie conEossed the sins of the people over a 
second goat which was then led into the wilderness. Hindu 
sacrifice also sometimes had the character of sin offering. 

When the sacrificial victim was consigned lo the fire 
the following formula was addressed to it: ‘ Thou art 
the annulment of sins committed by the gods. Thou art 
the annulment of sins committed by the pitri. Thou art 
the annulment of sins committed by men. Thou art the 
annulment of sins committed by ourselves. Whatever sins 
we have committed by day or night, thou art the annul- 
ment thereof. Whatever sins wo have committed sleeping 
or waking, thou art tlie annulment thereof. Whatever sins 
we have committed knowing or unknowing, thou art the 
annulment thereof. Thou art the annulment of sin. 

Notwithstanding other ideas and practices which have 
become associated with sacrifices, the attitude of making a 
gift or offering is always present and is an essential factor, 
and the purpose has been to seal or heal the relation of the 
worshipper with the worshipped. Sacrifices have formed 
part of religion amongst peoples of almost all times and places, 

8. M. Philips : The Teachtniji^ of ihe 1895 pp, 191-2, 

quoting the Briihinaiias. In Babylon the sin ofVering to Ea, Samas, and 
Marduk appears always lo have included the sacrifice of a lamb; that 
to Ishtar always bread. To these, however, were generally added, a 
libation of wine, honey and butter, meal, dates and incense. It is 
interesting to compare this with the idea ut the Mass ( see later ) as 
the offering of “ The Lamb that taketh away the sins of the world ”, 
and in it the use of wine, bread and incense. J. Morgensteru ; 
Bi^hyiohlan ch. \i. 
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tind like prayer seem to iudicate a definite need of mankind" 
and something of the character of human life. The form 
they have taken has depended, and depends, on the level of 
general culture in the community. Tto object of offerings, 
as food, clothing, jewels, and swords, in Shinto worship is 
primarily the propitiation and pleasing of the gods. The 
number an 1 complexity of Hindu rites of sacrifi^^e probably 
excede iiioso of any other system: “Vishnu nn 1 Indra made 
the spacious world for the sake of sacrifice. '' “ Sacrifice is 
the soul of Veda Tlie majority of the hymns of the Rig^ 
Veda were composed for use in relation with sacrifices. 
Vedic sacrifices were undoubtedly primarily for the prop- 
itiation of the gods and benefits from them: “ May these 
invigorating offerings propitiate him- ’ “ May we pro- 

pitiate thee by our sacrifice. ” There is, however, the hope 
thereby to obtain prosperity as a reward: “ May the liberal 
man ever be prosperous, who propitiates thee with constant 
oblations and praises; may all the days in his arduous life 
be prosperous, and may his sacrifice be productive of 
reward. The sacrifices of Hinduism have extended from 
the simple otfering of wooJ, grain, and clarified butter 
to the tire, to the offering of hinnan beings to Kalu 
Hindu rites include five daily sacrifices, variously described; 
though generally us follows : i. an offering to the gods 
presented to the domestic fire; ii. a libation of water poured 
out to the piiri ; iii. an offering to the animal creation; 
iv. to the rishis by the study of the Vedas; v. to mankind, 
by hospitality and alms. Even Buddhists offer food 
before images. The Romans worshipped the Lar with burnt 
offerings, the Genius with wine, the Penates with perfume. 
The Greeks would sometimes bring an offering of a robe to 
a goddess. So in Cliina all sorts of food are used in the 
sacrifices and “ twelve pieces of blue silk are burnt in 
honour of i3hangti| and three of white in honour of thy 
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emperors; seventeen pieces o£ silk, yellow , blue, red, black, 
and white are burned in honour o£ tlie spirits o£ the heaven- 
ly bodies, wind and rain. Several kinds o£ incense are 
used". In sacrificing to the earth the offerings arc buried.^ 
Animal sacrifice is still offered in some forms o£ 
Hindu worship, especially in that of lJihr<ja or Kaliy the 
mother goddess, to whom goats are generally offered. 
Perhaps the most elaborate o£ all animal sacrifices was the 
Asvamedhay the horse-sacrifice, the purpose of which came 
to be regarded as the attainment of wide or even universal 
sovereignty by a king or nation. Among village communities 
and jungle dwellers, as for example, those of Ohota Nagpur, 
fowls are sacrificed as forms of propitiation of the local 
godlings. Buddhism and Jainism have both fought against 
animal sacrifices. Jains in India still make petitions to 
governments to prohibit them. For both such sacrifices are 
regarded as worthless for the attainment of the purpose of 
life and religion. Tho Buddhist is especially opposed to the 
suffering incurred ; the Jain is opposed to tlie deliberate 
destruction of living organisms. In ancient times animal 
sacrifices were common in Shinto worship in Japan. Even 
before the ancestral tablet of coufucius in China as late as 
the year 1897 A. D. an ox was sacrificed. Animal sacrifice 
has virtually disappeared from the religious practice of the 
Jews. Though it forms part of the ritual in the Hebrew 
scriptures, it should be performed in tho Temple of Jerusa- 
lem, and that does not exist. Some of the orthodox believe 
that with tho establishment of the Messianic kingdom the 
sacrifices will be revived in the New Jerusalem. Muslims 

W. G. Ashton: p. 251) ; Hit/ Vtila : vii. 1)1‘. 4 ; i. 17 ; 

viii. 11), 20 ; iv. 47. Thu elaborate rituals ol’ Lho lirahiK<uuiH are 
probably honoured now iiiore in the breach than in the observance. 
For a convenient summary of Vedic and nun-Vedic rituals see L. D. 
Biunett: xintuiiiUtca of India IDld ch. iv, and v, ; Bdkius : lid'tgioa in 
iJhinU* pp. A V . .. - . ^ 
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still ofifer sacrifices, especially oa ilie Bahor Id. Their 
slaughter o£ cows in India is one oE the greatest violations 
o£ Hindu sentiment. Animal sacrifice is also found at 
times at the shrines of Muslim saints. Dr. Curtis gives 
the following account by a Surur of Baghdad concerning 
the ritual at the shrine of Abdu Khadir : They vow 

that if a man who is ill begins to recover he shall go to 
the shrine. He is stripfied to the waist. Then two men 
lift a lamb or a kid above his head, and bathe his face, 
shoulders, and the upper part of his body with the blood. 
While the butcher kills the animal, the sheik repeats the 
first sura of the Quran. They also wrap him in the skin 
of the animal The Sikhs in opposing the surrounding 
Hindu idolatry also abandoned the animal sacrifices in some 
instances associated with it.^® 

That human sacrifice has been practiced among 
peoples of different ages and widely different parts 
of the world is certain : though it is open to doubt 
whether the custom was anywhere frequent. Further, it 
is almost impossible to say what the principal motive can 
^ have been : it is probable that the motive varied with 
time and place. In its lowest form it may have been the 
slaying of prisoners of war by tribes given to cannabalism, 
who offered to the gods a portion of the human victim. 
Sacrifices of one or more individuals of the tribe as a pro- 
pitiation of some spirit or spirits supposed to be causing 
frequent deaths by epidemic disease or otherwise form a 
distinct class. It will be seen that in the sacramental 
meal wlien a sacred animal has been killed that it was 
supposed that by participation the devotees became imbued 
with its spirit, or became puiified by contact with the 

10. A’/j7 Vethi i. of. L. D. Barnett: Antiquities oj Imlia 

pp. 160-171 ; -fci. H. Barker : iStadics In Chinese liellqion, 1010 p. {5. 
Uui'tia : Helhjwn tuday. 
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blood. It is open to some doubt wlietlier part o£ the victim 
was eaten in human sacrifice (among normal non- cannibals), 
but that the blood was thought to have some beneficial effect 
is more than probable. Tims some instances of human 
sacrifice may have been due to the victim in the early 
stages of anthropomorphism being regarded as ‘‘ sacred, ” 
even as the god. Less mystical but more idealistic are the 
instances in which the human being ottered is offered 
because it is the most precious and beloved offering the 
individual could make. Human sacrifices have been pract- 
ised in West Africa to gain the special favour of the gods. 
In addition there has been the killing of slaves, and wives 
to form attendants tor some departed chief. A similar pract- 
ice appears to have been known in ancient Japan, as in 
the Nihongi there is mentioned an edict that clay models 
are be substituted for human beings. The Hindu practice 
of 8idtp,e^ the widow immolating herself on the funeral pyre 
of her husband, probably had the same motive originally. 
It has sometimes been maintained that the ancient peoples 
of Mexico and Peru were given to frequent human sacri- 
fices : but they were j)robal)ly rare. One example is that 
at the midsummer festival, the Xalaquia, a female slave 
or captive, danced night utter night, supposing that event- 
ually she would obtain conjugal union with the god 
but was offered up as a sacrifice. ‘‘ The vitality of tho 
victim was supposed to enter the soil and afford fresh life 
and sap to the venerable goddess, exhausted with the la)> 
ours of the past season. Human sacrifice, Puruskamedha^ 
is thought to have been practiced in India, though whether 
it can claim Vedic sanction has been disputed. The Taitti- 
riya Brahmana seems to reijuiro the sacrifice of a man at 
the time of the horse sacrifice. The Puraiias recognise 
human sacrifice to the goddess xvali ; though they forbid 
the Parmh inicdka rite— a fact which suggests that it wa$ 
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formerly praclised. The Satapatha Brahmana sanctions 
human sacrifice, but tends to regard it emblematically. 
The king of IN^oiib is related to h;ive sacrificed his son in 
order to obtain divine help in battle : “ Then ho took his 

eldest son that should have reigned in his stead, and of- 

fered him for a burnt offering upon the wall " An 
emperor of Japan, on the occasion of difficulty in stopping 
two gaps in the bank of a river, is reported to have had 
a dream in which he was admonished by a god thus : 

There is a man of Musashi, named Kohakubi, and a 
mail of Kahachi named Kcrono no kj, the Muraji of Mamu- 
ta. Let these two men be sacrific 'd to tlie river god and 

thou surely will bo enabled to fill the gaps One was 

sacrificed but the other escaped by challenging the river 
god to sink a gourd Abraham, the Hebrew patriarfdi, was 
ready to offer up his son as what was most precious to 
himself, but is supposed to have been prevented by Grod 
who provided a ram, as a substitute. How far the victim of 
the sacrifice was supposed to be willing or was so we shall 
never know. But if men feel impelled to make offeiings 
to God the offering of themselves is surely higher than the 
offering of some form of ‘‘ property. The offering must 
necessarily in such case be voluntary. Thus it is that 
Christianity also points to Christ as the highest type of 
human sacrifice, in its [)rinciple a type for the emulation 
of all mankind. Tlie performance of the rite of sacrifice 
was always predominantly social, both in the occasion for 
it and the nature of the ritual. Further, it may be suppos- 
ed that the feelings of tlie devotees wore intense at the 
time of the sacrifice. In its rite of the Eucharist, Christ- 
ianity has retained this social character of worship and 
purified the feelings in relation with the idea of the 
sacrifice of Christ. 

11. M. Kingsley ; Wei^i African ch. vi. and p. 142. 
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Sacrificial of£(5rings are closely associated with 
sacramental meals. The primary notion of the offering is 
a gift to the gods; it is most often food. It is but one 
step further to the idea of a feast in which god and 
worshippers share. It seems generally to have been the 
custom that some portion of the offering was consumed by 
the priests or the worshippers. The sacramental meal was 
obviously a joyous celebration : it might be at a time of 
thanksgiving when crops were gathered or when from the 
chase much food had been brought in. Or again it might 
be after a peace or sin offering, when the worshippers of- 
fering the gift to the gods felt released from his displeasure 
and thus in a communal meal celebrated their felt forgiveness 
and the renewed friendly relation of worshipper and 
worshipped. 

But sacramental meals have ajiother and a deeper 
significance. The communion with the god here assumes a 
more intimate and mystical form. The essential idea is 
found among peoples of widely varying times and places, 
that by participation of the flesh of an animal, its qualities 
and powers are assimilated. Animals associated with 

cf Nlhoiufi. I. 178-81; L. Spence: The Ciniiaatioit of Aneient Mexivo, 
Cambridge 1912. p. 08; TI Kina^ iii. 27: Nihomj} T. 281 ; UeneToi xxxii. 
The local account given of the desertion of Amber a few miles from 
Jaipur is that it was found impossible to continue human sacrifices 
to the goddess, Kali, and so the city was evacuated to evade her 
wrath at the cessation. A daily goat sacritice is still oifcred in the 
Kali temple there. With the account of the king of Moub cf. the 
following from P. D. C. de la Saussaye: The Relh/toyt of the Teutons 
p. 392: “ At times royal and even sacred blood had to flow; in a 
period of great famine the Swedes hud during the first year sacrificed 
oxen, the second year men; and still the crops continued to fail. Then 
held the great men council together and w<^re of one accord that this 
scarcity was because of Domald their king,and withal that they should 
sacrifice him for the plenty of the year; that they should set on 
him and slay him, and redden the seats of the gods with the blood of 
of him; and so they did, ’’ 
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i‘eUgi 4 )n, iu some manner sacred are not to be eaten, but this 
not always; they might be partaken o£ in the sacramental 
m^al. The animal is not infrequently considered as an 
embodiment o£ the divine spirit, and by partaking of the 
animal the worshipper is imbued with the divine spirit, 
or at least with some of his qualities.12 This jg the implication 
of the phrase ‘‘ eating the god. The ^‘god” as so eaten is 
not always an animal, it may be a small flour and water 
image of the god.^^ 

12. So 0 . among tli(5 Dyaks a i>ioce may be bitten from 

the cheek of a slain warrior in order that his bravery might be acquir- 
ed. E.H. (ronies: Sf-voiteeii Yearn amottn the Sea Dijakn of Borneo. 1911 
p. 83 cf. E. Tylor: Remirehen into the h'arlf/ Ilintarf/ of Mankind and 
M, Cninont : Jirlit/iana in Ikattan l*aiiaiiinin 1911. j>j). 07-09. 

When the flesh of sonui animal sn]»posed to he divine was eaten, the 
votary lielieved that he became idcmtihed with the god and that he 
shai’ed in his stibslance and qualities. Mdien the adherents of these 
Caiths came into conflict witli ( 'hristianity fhey likened their mysteries, 
e. g. the blood hath of tiie TannfhoHnnt. with (diristian baptism, and 
the food of these mystic feasts with the bread and wine of the Christ- 
ian Eucharist. (p. 70;. 

13. The subjects of sacrificial f>tferings and sacramental iiieali 
might ])e treated wilh a mass of detail : this has not been attempted 
ill the text. E. Tylor : Primitire Culture, pp. 375-410 and W. 
Robertson Smith : The Religion of the Semites, pp. 212-440 may 
be said to have laid the basis of the best English treatment. Tylor 
maintainoil the fundamental character of sacrifice as gift offering : 
Robertson Smith that the communal meal ‘‘ with the god ” is 
the essential idea and precedes all other forms of sacrifice. But even 
in such a meal there must obviously be some formal iireaentation 
of a part of the food to the god, and some manner of his supposed 
consumption of it, and so far a “gift’' is included in the rite.Dr. J. E. 
Harrison : Themis, .1 Study of the Social Origins of the Greek Relig- 
ion. Cambridge 1912. seems to be as much under the influence of 
the “ sociologism ” of Durkheim and the philosophy of Bergson ( see 
her preface ) as Max Muller, Reville, and Jastrow ( see p. 29n ) stood 
for a position which she would evidently rule out. She appears to 
assume to herself a scientific impartiality which is hardly justified. 
As a consequence she says : “ Sacrifice in the sense of a gift sacrifice 
is dead ”. p. 135. “ Magic, sacrament, and sacrifice are f undamentally 

Z 
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Some sacrifices have been £or the appeasement o£ the 
anger of the god or the propitiation of malevolent spirits. 
Such anger or malevolence has been inferred from the caF- 
amities which have been sulFered. The cause of the anger 
has in course of time been sought and often supposed to bo 
Found in the breach of tribal customs, especially in some 
irregularity of conduct in relation with what is 
taboo. The individual, the family, even the whole tribe 
has become polluted or impure by contact with blood, the 
dead, or some other object which has appeared to have 

all one. ' i). Ills. Even Robertaon Smith, great genius though he 
was, could not rid himself wholly of animism and anthropomor- 
^ phism p. ]3(). As though there may be no truth in these ! 
Dr. Harrison’s treatment manifests equally with those she criticises 
Underlying ])resui)po8itions, but further it seems to depend upon 
attention to certain aspects of religion alone. Her treatment should 
be studied along with that of Tylor, Robertson Smith, and to a obtain 
a wider and more profound knowledge of (b’eek religious thought and 
life, Mr. Cook's monumental work Zeus should be studied. Mr. Webb : 
(7 roup Theories of Rel'Hjion ait<l ihe Individual, has examined the pre- 
suppositions of "sociologism,” also giving some notice to Dr. Harrison’s 
Themis. In Babylon the sacrifice was not merely an offering, but 
also a means of divination from certain portions of the animals. Thii 
suggests some sort of identification of victim and deity. See Jastrow: 
Religion of Asst/rla and Bahglonia. Among the Teutons also some 

sacrifices were cmuiected with divination. See P. D. C. do la SaussayeJ 
The Religion of the Teutons p. *170 Many widely separated peoples 
have had the custom of placing food and other things in or on tombs 
for the nourishment and the use of the departed. It is possible that 
some offerings to gods are continuance and elaboration of this 
practice in relation with deified heroes. Food and flowers are even 
placed before images of the Buddha. Tt may be that in some sacrifices 
the burning was supposed to convey the offering to the spirits of 
the heavens, while the pouring of the blood conveyed the offering 
to the spirits of the eartli. An interesting attitude is found among 
the people of Benin, who, according to de Cardi acknowledge a 
supreme Being, but as " he is supposed to be always doing good, 
there is no necessity to sacrifice to him ”;they will, however, sacrifice 
to an evil spirit. M. H. Kingsley ; West African Studies, p. 450, 
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iomefchiog o£ the niyslerious associated with it. In order 
to approach the god, even as part of his appeasement, the 
impurity must be eradicated: and thus forms of purification 
have been developed. In the majority of instances 
these rites have been a purification from ritual impurity, 
but not infrequently they indicate the beginnings of physic- 
al cleanliness and sanitation, thus strengthened by social 
custom iu.d a religious sanction. But though the rites of 
purification began exclusively with the physical and the cer- 
emonial, they have in the course of time assumed a refer- 
ence to the moral and spiritual and in some instances 
become free from all dependence on the physical 

The great purifying agents are water and fire, and 
they have occupied the chief place in rites of puriEication. 
Bathing or washing some parts of the body has been a 
widespread practice as necessary before participating in 
religions ceremonies. Though in the higher religions this has 
now a symbolical significance, in the earlier stages it was 
considered as involving an actual removal of impurity, no 
doubt conceived of in many instances as a subtle occult 
malevolent influence. A few examples must suflSco. Wash- 
ing or bathing was common in old Shinto ceremonies^ 
Among the Babylonians sickness was considered a form of 
impurity and ** the unclean person was sprinkled with 
water while the priest pronounced certain formulas ”, tha 
water being specially sanctified for this purpose. There 
appears to have been a ** bath house ” attached to the 
temple for such purification. So in the Muslim mosque 
there is a tank in which the faithful wash before saying 
their prayers. In Christian baptism water is again a 
symbol of purification from original sin and Catholia 
Christians still mark themselves with holy water on entering 
their churches. Bathing in the sacred rivers of India^ 
especially the Gauges, is for the orthodox Siudu a foriq 
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purification from his sins. The passing of the children 
throngb the fire to Molech mentioned in the Hebrew 
Leviticus was probably a ceremonial form of purification. In 
the temples of Babylonia the ^‘house of light*' may have been 
the place for purification by fire. Blood has also been regarded 
as possessing powers of puritication, though most often it 
has been that from contact with which purification was 
needed. In the tauroholmm in the ritual of Magna Mater 
in the Mediterranean area, the devotee was sprinkled with 
the blood of the sacrificial victim. Those assembled ‘‘believ- 
ed that he was purified of his faults and had become the 
equal of the deity through his red baptism. Almost all 
purification rites associated with the religions have been 
accompanied by prayers asking for the aid of the god, or 
by magic spells intended to exert influence on evil spirits. 
The tendency has been for the ritual forms of purification 
to be abandoned with the development of rtligion. One 
example of a system of purification is given here.-*^^ 

Amongst living religions, purification ceremonies are 
most clear and systematic in Zoroastrianism, Purity is an 
essential idea of the religion and this includes within its 
reference the physical as well as the spiritual. The purific- 
ation ceremonies are chiefly in relation to the physical and 
b^ve in large measure a pseudo-sanitary rather than a distinct- 
ly religious character. In so far as they repre^nt a conflict 
with the work of evil spirits they are in some degree 

14. M. Jastrow: JieUuwus Belief in Babylonia and Assyria. 

Leciiicus xviii 21; F. Cumont: (Menial Religions in Roman 

Pi^ganism. p. GB. Symbolism of a kind sug^^ested by those earlier 
practices is sometimes found in unexpected quarters. In one 
of the chief Presbyterian Churches in Edinburgh in 1912 tlie present 
writer heard a well-known preacher say .* “ One should always have 
at hand a bowl of the Saviour’s blood in which to cleanse oneself 
from sin , 

15. On purification amongst Zoroastrians see, Dr. J. J. Modi; 

Rituals, p. 87 f . to which this account is almost cutircly due, 




A Zoroastrian Fire Temple y Bombay 





as religious. Further, the health oE the mind and 
dt th^ body are believed to be intimately associated. Four 
kinds of purification ceremony are performed: i. Padyuh^ 
ii. Hfdhn- iii Bdreshnum* iv. Riman. In the Body ah the 
person proclaims : “ I do this for the pleasure of Ahura 
Mazda; ” recites the Ashem Vohux washes and wipes the 
thee hnd other exposed parts of the body; and ends by unty- 
ing and rOtying the kudi with recitation of its formula. 
The Padyab should be performed after rising from bed 
in the morning; after answering calls of nature; before 
mehls; before prayers. The last is meant by symbolism to 
tUrti attention to spiritual purity. The Nahn is moire 
complex^ reqiiiring the offices of a priest. It is preceded hf 
the Bddyab-kusti, performed by both priest and devotee. 
The priest brings (a) consecrated gaomez^ cow's urine; (b) 
cow's urine for the body; (c) consecrated ash from a first 
grade fire-temple; (d) sand; (e) a pomegranate leaf. The 
candidate is then made to chew a pomegranate leaf, a 
symbol Of fecundity and of everlasting life; and to drink 
some consecrated gaomez into which some of the ash has 
bOen put. Meanwhile he recites ; I drink this tor the 
purification of my body, for purification of my soul. " Be- 
fore and after- this ( done thrice) he recites the prayer for 
belore and kfter a meal. This part of the rite thus has 
the form o! a sacramental meal. Then he says the Pdtet 
or prayer of repentance, and proceeds to the bath-room, 
recites prayers, rubs his body thrice ^th consecrated urine, 
with sand, and consecrated water, all handed in by the 
priest, or placed there beforehand. With a final bath in 
conseorated wkter, the putting on of the kusti and recital of 
its foirmtiia, the rite is Completed • The naJin ceremony 
should be performed “(a) At the Naojote or initiation cere- 
mony; (b) marriage; (c) at the end of a woman's confinemOnt; 
(d) in the Fargardegen holidays. 
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The Bareshnum is a very elaborate form o£ pre* 
veotioQ against infectious diseases which has come to 
serve as a symbol of mental purification, For the 

former object the rite is still performed by the pro- 
fessional corpse bearers : with the latter motive ( principal* 
ly) it is performed by priests who take part in certain 
ceremonies in the fire-temple. The three references to the 
Bareahnum in the Vendidad vary as though for different 
degrees of pollution. The purifier must be righteous, vora- 
cious, versed in holy scriptures, and know the method of 
purification. Nine pits and certain furrows are prepared on 
a vacant piece of ground covered with dry sand. The 
candidate advances to the first pit and says: Praise and 

commendation to Armaiti, i. e. purity of thought. '' This 
weakens the demon of disease. The hands are washed with 
gaomez and then the whole body, from the head to the 
feet. The recital of certain prayers is continued. This is 
repeated in six pits; between the sixth and the seventh he 
rubs himself with sand; at the seventh he washes his body 
once with water; at the eighth twice; at the ninth three 
times. Afterwards he is fumigated, and for nine 
days and nights must remain in isolation, taking 
baths at intervals. At various stages throughout the cere- 
mony prayers are recited; otherwise it appears that the cand- 
idate is to remain mostly silent, speaking if at all only in 
subdued tones. The candidate eventually dresses in new cloth- 
es which have been consecrated. Priests after submitting 
to this ceremony then perform the khvbh^ the recital of the 
whole of the Yacna with its ritual, and during the days 
of isolated retreat they are expected to give themselves to 
devotion and prayer. The Rinian is a simpler purification 

1 6. There are variations in detail in the performance of this 
ceremony at the present time in diiierent iocaiiiies. See some variat- 
iouB in Dr. Modi’s account, pp. 102-153. 
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now generally used £or those who have come into contact 
with the dead. 

Purification from ritual uncleanness has been consid- 
ered by early religions as a necessary preliminary for the 
approach to and the worship of the gods. The essential 
idea continues in the higher religions, though in them it 
signifies not a ritual purification of the physical but a 
clean heart and mind, a ‘‘ conscience pure and undefiled 
before God. ” So Dr. Famell says of Greek religion: ** At 
first the idea of purity was ritualistic merely, and therefore 
non-moral — associated with washing of hands, abstinence 
from certain food or from contact with the dead; but at 
least, by the fifth century B. (-. it had engendered the 

higher spiritual doctrine of [mrity of heart and thought 

Moral and spiritual purification is attained through self 
examination, penitence, confession, and absolution. For 
practical religion these are still of the utmost significance 
as definite acts and experiences. Jainism, especially for its 
monks and nuns, requires a daily self-examination as to 
purity of faith, knowledge, and conduct, and with the 

admission of defect an aspiration and resolution to remedy 
it. Buddhist monks also practice self-examination and 
confession: confessing to one another or the superior of the 
Order. The religious advance led by the Hebrew prophets 
was largely due to an insistence on inward purification of 
the heart as distinguished from mere ritual formalism. 

Christianity also arose in part as a turning towards purific- 
ation beginning from within So Jesus said : “ Woe unto 
you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites I for ye make clean 
the outside of the cup and the platter, but within they are 
full of extortion and excess. Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse 
first that which is within the cup and platter, that the 
outside of them may be clean also, ** The confession of 
3^n forms a distinct portion of most Christian liturgies, lo 
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sopie branches q£ the Christian Church conjession is in^dc 
communally in public services and also privately, sometimes 
audibly in the presence o£ the priest. The priest, on the 
occasion o£ both public and private con£esion, pronounce s 
God^s absolution of the sin, conditional on the sinner's true 
repentance.! 

Religion in its earliest known forms and throughout 
its different historical developments has been largely social 
in its expression. The exceptions are the comparatively few 
solitary hermits who have sought the realisation of their 
highest religious hopes in complete isolation. It is a quest- 
ion as to the extent to which the Hindu sannyaffi ought or 
has usually sought the self-sufficiency oi' his own atman 
as identical with Brahman in complete severance from his 
fellowmen. In principle it would sfein that freedom 
from social life in each and every sense is implied; and 
in practice that has probably been often enough adopt- 
ed. Even then the condition of the sannyasi is only one 
of the four Ashramas of the Hindu's life, and Hinduism, as 
a religion catering for the whole of life makes provision 
for external social expression. In the next paragraphs an 
account is given of typical aspects of the social expression 
of religion as found in the ritual and services in temples^ 
phurches, and similar buildings set apart for communal 
religious worship. It may be observed incidentally that such 
buildings are sometimes as though primarily the dwelling 
places of the gods;!® at others they are simply and solely 

17. L. R. Farnell : Higher Aspects of Grf,eJc Religion, p. I3{!r; 
S. Stevensoa: Heart of Jainism 165. For an accoiini of confession 
in Buddhist practice, see H. Baynes liThe Wag of the Buddha. 1906. 
pp. 69-84. In the practice as there described each confesses to the 
others and each grants absolution. Individuals have periods of pen* 
ance and probation. For Jesus’ saying: Matihetc xxiii. 25 - 26. 

18. According to the Hebrew scriptures ( see e. g. I. Kings 
U-13 ) the temple was “ the house of Lord, ” and “ a clopd hhpd 
house ”, for the glory of the the Lord ” had filled it. There seems a 
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places o£ assembly for social religious devotional practices 
To the account of the social observances, brief refer^^ucas 
to individual private practices are added. 

The worship in a Vaishnavite temple is suggestive of 
the devotion to a king. Early in the morning the pwjatb 
[ temple priest ] or maharaj having bathed enters the 
cliamber of the gods. Ho awakens them, washes, dries, 
and dresses them, sometimes putting on ornaments. At 
festival times the most expensive ornaipaents of the temple 
are used. Then offerings of flowers and food-stuffs [ as rice 
and sweet-meats ] are made. Good Vaishnavas should each 
morning come and pay their respects and utter their pray- 
ers to the gods. At noon the gods are fed, the food stuffs 
being put for a time before the gods and afterwards taken 
by others as prana/l [ offerings ] of the gods. Daring the 
afternoon the gods are supposed to sleep. Similar rites 
are performed in the evening. There is arati, the display of 
lights, and there are prayers at both morning and evening 
puja [ worship ]. At the evening ceremony the gods are 
dressed for the night and the flowers and offerings of the 
morning removed. It is in the evening that Bkajans or 
devotional singings are sometimes held. Occasionally there 
are kirtans f religious discourses ] and Pibrann [ recitations 
from ihe Purans, legendary histories of the gods ]. 

There is an extreme simplicity about a Shaivite tem- 
ple. The UiKjam [ representing a penis ] generally on a 
yoni [ representing the labia of a female organ ] is situat- 
ed in the innermost chamber. Early in the morning the 
pmjari or temple priest bathes and puts on a special gar- 
ment; then in reverential attitude approaches the image. 
With prayers he pours water on the I ingam and makes on 

tendency to a similar attitude of mind anionj^ certain Christians who, 
talking of a “ Real presence ” of Christ in the Holy Communion, 
“ Reserve ” some of the consecrated bread in the church with a light 
burning continually before it. 

ZA 
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it the three marks of Irlpundra with a paste of sandal- 
vrood ash, mixed sometimes with satfron. He makes similar 
marks on his own forehead and places flowers and leaves on 
the top of the llncjmn as a sort of offering to the god. 
During the ceremony sticks of incense are sometimes burnt, 
making a dfmpa [ incense offering]. Lights from ghee 
£ clarified butter ] are lit and arati [circulation of the light 
around the image ] is performed. He rings a bell in one 
hand and moves the lamp with the other. During all this 
ho continues his mantrm [ prayers or invocations ] offering 
various services to the god. A similar form of worship is 
gone through in the evening. Laymen may visit the temple 
at any time and bow down before the image. At the time 
•£ arati they may ring a bell [ generally hanging in the 
temple ] and blow a trumpet [ conchy literally, shell ]. If 
a devotee supplies the money for sufficient ghee a light may 
be kejit constantly burning. On days of festival the image 
may \)e decorated, and many lights may be lit in the temple. 

It is said that no ** twice-born Hindu can continue 
as such who does not daily go through the Oayatri Japa^ 
Briefly the Sandhya-Vandana is the prayer to be addressed 
daily to the sun for the removal of sins. The form of the 
ceremony is as follows. Bathing is performed by throwing 
water on the body by the hands formed into a hollow; 
water is then sipped in the right hand, the lips are wiped 
twice, and with the wet fingers the head, the eyes, the 
nostrils, the ear, and the heart are touched. This is then 
followed by the well-known practice of Pranayama, which 
consists in closing the right nostril, drawing up breath 
through the loft, shutting the mouth and then closing the 
nostrils with the fingers of the right hand; then finalling 
expelling the breath through the left nostril. During and 
after this the mind is set on certain definite mantras^ 
varying with the three times of the Sandhya prayer, morn- 
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ittg, midday, and evoning. For the Oayatri Jap^ 
proper there must bo three suppressions o£ the breath; 
the devotee is to face the sun, in the morning standing, 
in the evening sitting. The Gayatri and various 
prayers are said, for example : Oh Varuna ( the spirit 
pervading the Universe ) listen to this my prayer and make 
me happy today, I call thee seeking protection The last 
prayer is : “ Oh Lord Savitar, give us good fortune, including 
children, today; keep off evil dreams; keep off, Oh Lord 
Savitar, all evils*, give me whatever is good 

In principle Buddhism can accord little worth to 
the common practices of religion, novertheless in its 
popular forms it has tended to absorb the ritual prevailing 
in the countries of its adoption or has implanted there 
what it had borrowed from Brahmanical Hinduism. Further, 
in Nepal and in some few other countries it became dis- 
tinctly Tantric. A pure Buddhism limits its ritual to forms 
of veneration of the Buddha and the Boddliisatvas.Buddhist 
sculptures have frequent representations of the veneration 
of the Buddha. At his death his relics are supposed to 
have been divided and sent to different places. One 
disciple says: 

King of the Law, the most exalted Lord, 

Unequalled through the threefold world, 

Teacher and guide cf men and gods, 

Our loving father, and of all that breathes, 

I bow myself in lowest reverence, and pray 

That thou wouldst soon destroy the power of former works* 

To set forth thy praise 

Unbounded Time would not suttice. 

10. This is ouo form, ibal ot Yajn (lillertiui in some 
particulars both in act and word from that of ihc Sec 

HandJiya-Vtuidana trs. S. Veiikatrama iSasln, i\l>sure Also 

Srisa Chandra Yidyaniava: The iJadt/ Prurthu ni' t},,- }pn<dn>i^ 
Allahabad. 1016. b. licul ; Cafuia p. -hi. 
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Incense and Bowers are offered before the images. 
But besides this veneration, for the Buddhist monk apd 
uun meditation is the chief duty* Meditation lias had its 
distinct place in the religious practice ol: Brahiiianical 
ascetics, in the life of Christian saints, and as dliilcr amonir 
Sufi and other Muslim sects. Buddhism, however, emphas- 
ises it most ; and the aim is the attainment of Samadhl 
or trance, or various [lowers of Vo<ja. One form of medit- 
ation, as the contemplation of a decaying (corpse or of 
human bones, has the object of cultivating a passionless- 
ness towards the affairs of the flesh, fleeting and turned 
to decay as they are/^^ 

The practices of the idolatrous sects of the Jains 
are summed up in the expression of the veneration of the 
Tirthankaias, as embodying the ideal.22 The non-iJola- 
trous Sthanakavasis hold short “ services '' of chanting 
and of religious instruction in their Upusaray^ a sort of 

*21, Sec especially of a J///.s7/r traiisluied hy F. L. 

Woodward. 11U(>. Mr. Woodward renuuks of tl)e exercise s )>reserihed : 

“ There is no one now, as far ns 1 know, in Ceylon who eiilier knows 
or praetiscs these strenuous exercises p. xix cf. IhohJIni Kariln of 
Asvaghosha, trs E. Ih Cowell, p. EU. True meditation is produced 
in him whose mind is self ])ossesKed and at rest, to him whose 
thoughts are engaged in meditation the exercise of perfect conlcmpl- 
atioii begins at once. By contcmiilation are obtained tliose conditions 
through which is eventually gained that supreme calm, uudecaying, 
immortal state, which is so hard to reach. ” 

22. J. L. Jaiui : OulUuc-^ p. d. “ Tlie worship and 

reverence are given to all hnniaii souls worthy of it, in whatever 
country or clime they may be. ( 2 ) The worshii) is impersonal. If is 
the aggregate of the qualities that is worsliipped rather tlian any 
particular individual.” cf. Muni Nyayavijaya’s; Adhuatma-Taltralohu : 
p. xiii. “ The worshippers of Mahavira and other Tirtliankaras adore 
them because they embody in themselves tlie ])crfect realisation of 
the Jain ideal and because their worship sjuritnalises the Soul hv con- 
stantly bringing that high and noble ideal liefore the mind (.1 
worshipper. 
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house of assembly where the monks may stay in the rainy 
season or tor other short periods. Meditation is a fund- 
amental practice £or those strivini^ systematically to attain 
Moksha. Dhyaiia or meditation is oE supreme import- 
ance for a person who seeks liberation. Worship is said 
to be self-contemplation, the purifying of one’s ideas and 
emotions. It should l>o regularly practiced for Eortytwo 
minutes three times a day. Every fortnight one or two 

fasts should be observed. 2 3 

The most impressive act of Confucian worship is 
the worship of heaven ’’ at the Temple of Heaven. The 
leading pari used to be taken by the Bmpero'" 

but in 1915 the President of the republic officiated. 
‘‘Accompanied by music, the chanting of supplications, 
the burning of incense, and many obeisances, the President 
ascended the marble steps of the great altar, beneath a cloud- 
less sky, and offered with appr<»priate ritual, a blue paper in- 
scribed with prayers written in vermilion, a tray containing 
the blood and hair of a bullock slaughtered the day before, 
silk, soup, wine, grain, and jade. All exce})t the jade were 
then burnt in the great brazier adjoining the altar 
Worshi[> is also offered at the temple of Confucius and 
periodically to the spirits of ancestors. 3 4: 

The following is ;ui instruction for (he practice of medit- 
ation : Draci/a SamynUfa, Appendix p. Ixii. cf. 121. ‘‘ The Yo;^dn 
nhould iTuaj.;iue or place l^etore his mind a vast ocean of milk, hushed 
and traiKiuil and without waves, lie should then ima;^que a lotus with 
a thousand petals, as hii^ as Jamhudvipa and shining like gold, to be 
situated in the midst ol it, ami the lotus to have a celestial pericarp 
like a mountain of gold. 11c should conceive a lofty throne resembling 
the antnmnal moon tt> be placed in that peri<'ar]> and sliould imagine 
himself as sit ting at case un. that ihrom', serene., Avithoiit desire, c)r 
hatred and pi’cparcd to cuiiqucr his enemy the Barman. Idius ends 
the first Dharana. ’ Fur subsequent stages see following pages, 
cf. Ad/if/atnia Taflvaloka p. 42, 

24. See E. 11. Parker ; ht Ch'nmsc Rclfghn/. p. 221; 

H. A. Giles ; CunjavianUnt, and lis Elcals. quotation from p. 2153. 
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Zoroastrianism recugnises live divisions o£ the day, 
in three of which obeisance should be made to the sun. 
The daily worship, either in the home or the temple 
should usually be before the sacred fire, the symbol 
of purity. Of Zoroastrian temple ceremonies the Yacna 

is perhaps the most interesting. It seems to have 
something of the character of a sacramental meal. 
Tlie main part of this is the prcjairatioii and the drinking 
of the Haomay but there are also sacred breads (Damn) 
which are to be eaten only by Zoroastrians. The priest 
says: “Ye persons who have been qualified by your right- 
eousness and piety ])artako of this consecrated food. ” The 
officiating priest partakes first of the Damny and others 
follow, if they wish. A small quantity of clarified butter 
is place<I on the Damn. After preparing the Haoma the 
priest says words of praise and prays that the drinking of 
it may bring spiritual happiness to him. The second 
preparation is reserved for the congregation/-^*'* 

Jewish worship, mornings and evenings, and espec- 
ially on the Sabbath day of each week, consists of singing of 
the Psalms, reading of the Law and the Prophets, and prayer. 
In the morning the Rdmah is placed thrice round the 
middle finger, symbolic of a betrothal of iho worshipper and 
God. A Tephillah is placed on the arm and one on the 
forehead. These contain sections of the Law; on the arm as 
a“ memorial of God’s oui stretched arm'"; on the forehead 
to teach that the mind is to be subjected to God's service.2t> 

*jr>. -For Ji lull acr-uunl of llio riliial .scu llic: [>;ipc]' The Utuvn- 
ical iicrciren of the Partiis. by Dr. J. tl. Modi in tijt; ProcL'rdiii^i^s of tlio 
Anthropological Society of Bombay for 11)20, pp. 01)G~lUb5. Dr. Modi 
points out that like bread used in the Catholic Mass the Barun is 
supposed to be round; iis consecration with symbols of good thought, 
word, and deed, is likened to the making of the sign of the cross over 
tlu^ bread. Both are reserved to ihe members of the faitlis concerned. 

2(3. tSce fc). {5iiJi;cr : Auilwi Dallj Pra^jLr JJuqIc, 
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The central rite of Christianity is indisputably the 
ceremony variously called the Lord’s Supper, the Holy 
Communion, the Eucharist, the Mass. In it religious my- 
sticism and the feeling of social corporatoness are more 
genuinely and profoundly experienced than in any other 
religious practice of Oliristendoin. But the interpretations 
as to the basis and the implications of this rite vary be- 
tween extremes as great as tliose indicated in reference to 
the incarnation in Jesus. The various names given above 
have become associated in large measure, though not absol- 
ntely and entirely, ^\ifch the ditl’erent beliefs as to the 
nature of the rite. Nevertheless, the simpler forms of inter- 
pretation are usually accepted in addition to their own by 
those who hold tlui other views. The term “the Lord's 
Supper is generally the only name used by those who 
hold the simplest interpr elation. According to this at the 
time of its inauguration des.is was celebrating with his 
disciples the Jewish feast of the Passover, itself regarded as 
a memorial festival of an event in Hebrew history. So 
analogously, Jesus instituted the Lord's Supper as a simple 
memorial rite : “And he took brend and gave thanks and 
and brake it, and gave unio them saying : This is my body 
which is given for you*. Ihls do In irmernhrance of me. 
Likewise also the cu[) after supper, saying : This is the 
new testament in my blood which is shed for you. ” But 
whatever the signifieaneo of the Pas«over to Jesus' immediate 
disciples, the rite of the Lord's Supper came to mean much 
more than a simple memorial wiien Obristianity began to 
spread in non-Jewish lands. Thus it l)ecaiue associated 
with the love feast, the AgajH>, and attained more definite- 
ly the character of a social a(d, of a religious character, 
a Holy Communion. Otlier developments tended to emphas- 
ise the relation of the rite with the sacrifice which 
Jesus had made in his suffering and death; and the breaking 
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o£ the bread and pouring the wine emblematic o£ his 
body and blood became the centre of the highest service of 
praise and thanksgiving;, the Eucharieit. But in the non." 
Christian environment there were other ideas and practices 
which led to another attitude towards the rite, whether this 
further significance was originally implied in it, or not, 
Jesus, as most great religious teachers, had frequently taught 
in parables, and those who liave limited themselves to the 
views so far mentioned have taken his words - ^'ThLs is 
my bodif^ ^^Tlds is my hlood'^ as only symbolical expressions. 
They might, however, mean more : that partalcing of the 
consecrated elements one actually receives of the mystical body 
of Christ, analogously with the manner in which one was 
supposed to be imbued with the spirit of the god in the 
sacramented meal. Christ, the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sins of the world//' is an eternal sacrifice present 
in each and every Mass, This may be expressed in the 
words of the Roman Catholic Missal “Wherefore, 0 Lord, 

we thy servants, do offer unto thy most excellent majesty 

of thine own gifts bestowed upon us, a clean victim, 
a spotless victim a holy bread of life everlasting, and the 
chalice of eternal salvation. “ We most humbly beseech 
thee, almighty God, to command that these things be 
borne by the hands of thy holy angel to thine altar 
on high, in the sight of thy divine majesty, that so many 
of us, as at this altar shall partake of and receive the most 
holy body and blood of thy Son, may be tilled with 
every heavenly blessing and grace. Thus it would be main- 
tained by Catholic Christians that the rite is at once a 
sacrifice and sacramental meal. Around it have grown up 
the most dignified forms of Christian ritual and some of 
the proEoundest sentiments. It has been and is the means of 
the most intimate form of social traasmission of Christian 
ove and unity, and in it, as in no other Christian rite, is 
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cultivated the spirit of the presence o£ and communion with 
the divine. In short, here is one oE those mystical forms 
of religion in which words fail to describe what experience 
alone reveals. In addition to this rite the daily and special 
Sunday services in Christian churches consist of prayers, 
the singing of hymns, and reading of tlie scriptures. The 
usual daily private practice of devout Christians includes 
morning and evening prayers; with ‘‘grace*^ ( a short supplic- 
ation and thanksgiving ) before and after meals. s* " 

Muslim practice is bound u]) with what have been 
called “ the five pillars of Islam. " The first is the recital 
of the kalvnia: There is no God but God; and Mohammed 
is the prophet of God. ” The second is prayer at dawn, 
noon, afternoon, just after sunset, at night. The third is 
fasting, especially in the month of llaraadhan. The fourth 
is alms, implying regular contribution calculated on a de- 
finite plan. Tlie fifth is pilgrimage to Mecca. The “service’^ 
in the mos<jue consists of the daily prayers and the '^Friday 
sermon. 

For the Si kh Gtirihs the chief thing nee dful in reli - 
gion is devot ion to God, the faithful utterance of the divine 
name. Witliout this the practicos of r eligion are worthle^, 
and in general the (luru sop posodmrms of Hindu ritual. Th e 
worship of images is forbidden; the p ract ices of the yog i 
are scorned . 8ikh worship consists chiefly in recitation or 
•inging of the hymns of the Gurus and in listening to the 
reading af the (iraatk Sakeb which is carried on a cush- 
ion and treated with marks of respect. 

‘27. Sec* Y. StuJ(\y : CtUhoJir Uel'tu'nut. pp. ‘245 ‘2(>I ; 

for early (ioctrines of this riie seo .1. F. Bethiine Baker. Edrhf 
Ctirhtfan Doririne pp. 31)IY427 ; .‘ind for corn])arisons and contrasts 
with other cults, W. S, (trotou ; llw ChrixUnn Em-hariM. a/td iitr 
Pagan CalU. U)14. ^^ood cxanii»lcs of tlie usual form of raorniny 

and evening service, see the BooL of Ctmunon Progrr of the Church of 
England. 
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Religious festivals show most dehnitely the essentially 
Social character of religion. They belong to one of three 
groups, although in the course of history they have often 
become associated in popular belief with more than one. 
'^hey are connected ( 1 ) with astronomical facts, 3 8 the 
positions of the heavenly bodies; ( 2 ) with agricultural 
activities; and ( S^^^ith historical personages or events. 

That early religion grew up in relation with the feel- 
ings aroused by nature, especially the sun and in a less 
degree and among fewer peoples the moon, may be believed 
from the close association of religious festivals with astron- 
omical changes. But as the chief astronomical changes 
co-incide with the alternation of the seasons and so with 
definite episodes of agricultural life, the rites connected 
with the latter have obscured to some extent the factor of 
Simple Nature Worship in these festivals. The Hebrew 
Sabbath was probably related originally with a general 
Semitic practice dependent on the phases of the moon. 
Nevertheless the ancient Hebrew writers gave another 
reason for the rigid customary observances on the Sabbath. 
To explain the taboo of not working on the Sabbath day they 

•JS. 'I'lu* slninjjje ])henomeiui of treatin^^ certain iiumbers as 
sacred may in i>art have originated in relation with the astrological 
consider:! tion of the ])hases of the moon. To the Jew the number 7 
was the sacred number : the world was created in seven days ; every 
seventh day was the Sabbath and every seventh year the sabbathical 
year; the candelabra in the temple had seven branches. In the 
apocalyptical book of the New Testament called Tfte Revelation of St. 
John the Dh'iite the numbers seven and those divisible by three or 
twelve take :« prominent i^lace. The Tsniailia sect of Muslims are 
mu'.li concerned with seven and twelve. The seventh day of the 
seventh montn used to be one of the most popular festivals in town 
and count r\ in J:i}>an. In the structure of the Altar of Heaven in 
China odd numbers alone were used, especially three and nine and 
their multiples. Even so recent a movement as Bahaism seems to 
regard nineteen as sacred. 
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associated the seventh day with the idea o£ the cosmological 
idea of creation in six days. Its observance became regarded 
as of so great an importance that we have one example 
of a man who was stoned to death for gathering sticks 
on the Sabbath. Even at the time of Jesus his followers 
were strongly rebuked for plucking ears of corn on the 
Sabbath. The Maccabees meeting the enemy just before 
the Sabbath, refused to fight because to fight was to work, 
and in consequence were massacred. The sacrifice of man 
to the Sab})ath was one of the grounds of the opposition of 
Jesus to his fellow Jews. “ The Sabbath was made for man 
and not man for the Sabbath. 9 

For Hindus, Jains, and Buddhists, the Chaturmasa^ 
or four rainy months of the year have acquired a special 
significance in that during these months ascetics and monks 
are expected to remain in one place and not to travel. They 
are to give themselves up to meditation, teaching and study. 
Muslims observe the month of liamadhan as a time of 
fasting and special religious devotion. Food is not to be 
taken till after sunset. Again amongst Christians the 
observance of the forty days of Lent as a time of fasting 
and prayer is widespread, especially amongst Catholics. The 
explanation given of the practice of Lent is that Jesus 
fasted forty days and forty nights. 

Times associated with agricultural or pastoral modes 
of life have acquired religious significance, partly as a 
result of communal gatherings for some purpose connected 
with these occupations and with the rites for the promotion of 
fertility or of thanksgiving for good crops. Thus, the chief 
festival of the early Hebrews, in nomadic times was a sheep- 
shearing festival. At this time there was probably a com 
munal meal in which the flesh of lambs was eaten and blood 

21). M. Jastrow : Rvlh/toHH Bvfh'f ni and Aissyrla^ 

p. ; ^'uuibtrfej xv Mark ii 27 ; Luke vi 
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sprinkled ( with the implication oi’ tlio promotion of 
fertility ). The popular Hindu lloli festival was probably 
originally a time given up to the practices of fertility 
rites. In modern times songs with ideas associated with 
those of fertility are still sung and persons sprinkle one 
another with red and yellow colour. 

A distinct type of holy day is associated with 
historical events or personages related with the history of 
the tribal or national unity as such or with prophets 
or saints or particular events related with the religion. 
These festivals have been frequently attached to the times 
of those of the other types and in this manner modifications 
of meanings and of the rites have occurred. The sheep 
shearing festival of the Hebrews became modified and 
associated with the alleged exodus of the Hebrew tribes 
from Egypt. The Christian Easter coming as it does in 
the spring [ the first (Sunday after the full moon which 
happens upon or next after the twenty-first day of March ] 
is probably associated with nature rites celebrating tlie 
renewal of vegetation, yet to the Christian it now refers 
solely to the alleged resurrection of Jesus from the dead. 
The last day of the Chahirmam is regarded by tlie Jains 
[ certainly with no real historical evidence ] as the day on 
which the Jjord Mahavira attained (*omplele liberation. 
Days are celebrated as the birthdays of Jesus, of the Buddha, 
of Krishna. Palm Sunday is associated witli the story of a 
triumphal entry of Jesus into /Jerusalem, Good Friday 
with his crucifixion. Amongst Muslims the twentyfifth 
of the month Ramadhan is called the Night of Power or 
of Destiny, in remembrance of an alleged bringing of the 
QneaxL ffOpi heaven. The great Mohurram festival of the 
Shia sect oo«|fimemorales the deaths of Hasan and Hussain, 
grandsons of the Prophet.*"^ 

3U. Th« French Positivists who posed an the representatives of 
a aiudern Boioutilic rcligiyu rcyoguibyd ihg value of dedicating parti- 
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The ascription o£ peculiar sanctity to particular places 
has played an efifective part in the development of religion. 
In this, as so often, there has been an action and a re- 
action. People have assembled at a place because of its 
ascribed sanctity, and sanctity has tended to be 
ascribed because of the assembly of people for worship, 
or some public religious rite in a particular place. Some 
of the most primitive holy places were undoubtedly on the 
tops of mountains and hills — as is suggested by the use in 
the Hebrew scriptures of the term high places as implying 
the centres of religious worship, especially of some of the 
Canaanite tribes. If the daylight and the sun first aroused 
religious sentiments — the thankfulness and the joy of the 
newborn day — then the highest point in the district would 
be that from which sunrise, the dawn, would be first 
observed, and on which greeting to the sun would be most 
appropriately made. 

Again, if our view of early religion is correct, great 
aspects of nature would arouse religious response. This 
would apply to the curious and wonder inspiring as well 
as to that which affects by its beauty. At Mecca is a 
large black meteorite with was admittedly a centre of 
religious life before the time of the Prophet. It has now 
become the point to which Muslims, world-wide turn daily 
in prayer, and which in the pilgrimage ceremonies at 
Mecca they kiss. The great rivers of India are all sacred, 
pre-eminently the Ganges, partly by an attraction of the 
beauty and power of running water and partly on account 
of their beneficial effects in a sun- scorched land. . It 
was natural that ascetics should assemble hero and that at 

ciilar days to the yreal leaders of mankind and had their Calendar. 
On the other hand it is interesting to note that the Quakers are 
opposed to the “superstitions observance of days”. Caroline Stephen; 
f^hiahcr iStrunfjhulilo, p, 
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some point should grow up a city which should attain to 
the ascription of holy and so receive the gifts [ in temples 
etc.] of the faithful. Thus has it been with Benares. 

As times^ so places have become regarded as 
sacred owing to their association with religious personages 
or events. Almost any place known or supposed to be assoc- 
iated with the Buddha is held in .'reverence by Buddhists* 
There are, for example, the birihplace [ Kapilavastu ]: where 
he attained enlightenment [ Bodi Gaya ]; where he began 
‘‘ to turn the wheel of the law ’’ that is, publicly teach 
[ Benares ]; and where he entered Nirvana [ Kusinara ]. 
For the Jains the Paresnath hills are revered as upon them 
twenty of the twenty four Tirthankaras of this age 
are supposed to have attained 7}iohsJut; and Pawapuri 
because there the Tirthankara Mahavira attained mokaha. 
For Christians Bethlehem the birthplace of Jesus and Jeru- 
salem the scene of his trial and death [and the orthodox would 
add — of his resurrection ] are pre-eminently sacred. Borne 
has become a holy city partly, no doubt through its ancient 
influence, and through its becoming the centre of a great 
historical branch of Christianity supported by the belief that 
the apostle Peter was its first bishop- and died there. 

Journeys to places of specific beauty or of curious 
interest or wonder, especially if associated with forms of 
religious expression, must have been common from the 
earliest times. Similarly there is an attraction to the human 
mind to visit places made interesting by connection with 
great personalities or out-standing events. The love of 
adventure must also have had its part in the development 
of the custom of going on pilgrimage. In the Middle Ages 
pilgrimages of Christians to Palestine or to the shrines 
of local saints were very common. Though the practice has 
died out in the Protestant West, Russian, Greek and 
Homan Catholic Christians still make pilgrimages. Hundreds 
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o£ Siamese go on pilgrimage to Praten near Prapatom, 
to a large slab oE rock beneath the trees, where the people 
believe that the Buddha breathed his last. Among Indians 
pilgrimages are very popular. Hindus travel to the 
sacred cities and to shrines, like that o£ Amar Nath in the 
heights oE the Himalayas; Jains go to their sacred hills. 
Muslims go to the shrines o£ saints, and Sikhs to Amritsar, 
The Pilgrimage to Mecca is the most famous of all 
pilgrimages. It includes not merely the journey to Mecca but 
the performance of definite ceremonies when there. Distinction 
may be made between the Greater and the Lesser Pilgrimage : 
the latter is made at any time, the former only at tjie time 
of the new moon of the last month in the Muslim year. 
The custom oE an annual fair and pilgrimage to the Kaaba 
was probably pre-lslamic, but with the triumph of Islam it 
has become associated with it as one expression of Islamic 
unity. Five or six miles from Mecca the pilgrim assumes 
the I hr am or sacred robe, but as the merit is greater the 
greater the distance it is worn some wear it long before. 
During the time of the stay in Mecca for the pilgrimage 
no part of the body must bo shaved or the nails cut. 
Otherwise the pilgrim must perform all the usual ablutions, 
visit the Mosque, touch with liis right liand and kiss the 
Black-Stone. He goes seven times round the Kaaba, thrice 
quickly and four times slowly and again kisses the Black 
Stone. Ascending Mt. Safa he praises God and prays for the 
forgiveness of his sins; then ho hastens seven times up the 
hill of Marwa. On the ninth of the twelth month, the time 
of the Greater pilgrimage, the pilgrims rush to Mt. 
Arafat. The prayers before sunrise are said, and a discourse is 
uttered by the Imam. At sunset there begins a race from Mt. 
Arafat,known as the ‘ pushing from Arafat*' in remembrance 
of the haste with which the mother of Ismail, the supposed 
f^oeBtor of the Arab tribes, is believed to have rushed froi^ 
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one hill to the other to find water £or her child. On the 
third day the pilgrims ward of£ the devil by throwing stones 
at three pillars. Finally the ‘Teast o£ the forenoon*' is held, 
and thousands o£ animals are slaughtered, supposedly in com- 
memoration of the intervention of God preventing Abraham 
trom offering his son and providing an animal without 
blemish instead. 

The question of locality has generally appeared of no 
significance to the greatest religious teachers. There is a 
well-known episode related of Jesus. A woman of Samaria 
said to him: ** Our fathers worshipped in this mountain, and 
and ye ( i. e. the non-Samaritan Jews ) say that in Jerusalem 
is the place where men ought to worship. ** And he replied: 
‘‘ Woman, believe me, the hour cometh when neither in this 
mountain nor in Jerusalem shall ye worship the Father ..God 
is a spirit and they that worship him must worship in spirit 
and truth. Similarly many of the Sufis interpreted the 
pilgrimage to Mecca as semething which need not be phy- 
sically undertaken but as typifying a progress of the soul.^i 

Religion is intimately related with the mysterious 
and the awe-inspiring. Since men have been capable of 
wonder, the facts of birth, marriage, and death have not 
ceased to impress them, and throughout human history 
forms of religious expression have centred around these 
events. Many of the early oustoms associated with birth, 
marriage, and death, being based on superstition and magic 
have in the course of rational development been discontinued. 
This has not, however, lessened the mystery of the facts, 
and the religious emotion which they arouse has not been 
lessened. In the higher religions the emphasis has changed 
from the physical birth of the child to his “ second ” birth 
into the spiritual order of the community. For this reason, 

31. John iv. 20-21. For the Sufi ullegorical account of the 
pilgrimage, see above p. 78. 
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fi8 well as for limits of space, initiation into the commun- 
ity, and not birth customs are here considered. Further on 
account of those limits, while some typical rites are treated 
at length, others are only briefly referred to. 

According to the orthodox attitude only the twice- 
born are entitled to hear and study the Hindu scriptures 
and to enjoy the practice and benefits of Vedic rites. To 
become one of the “twice-boriv^ the boy must go through 
the ITpcnrtvtruf, or sacred thread ceremony and wear the 
sacred thread The Vpamayaua is a genuine initiation rite 
in that it Formally (‘stablishes the right and the beginning 
of Vedic study. TIi(' age for it varies, but is usually some* 
time before the twelfth year after conception. The night 
before the (ceremony should have been spent in silence. The 
gods and the Pifnfi (ancestors) are worshipped. The boy 
is shaved and bathed. Ho then puts on a loin cloth 
and another cloth is tied to his bamboo staff. With the 
saying of m((>nfras he slips the thread over his head. The 
priest at this time prays that the boy may have the capacity 
to learn and the power to (Tea,te, The staff is then given 
to liim and he sits on a seat facing west opposite his fiurv 
or teacher wlio is facing east Tlie guru makes a libation 
of water into the boy’s joined liands, tells him to look at 
the sun, to which he makes an offering of a coconut. The 
guru touches the boy's shoulder and Ins own breast and says, 
“ I take your heart into my vow. Let your heart follow 
mine. Cany out with an undivided mind what I say to 
you. May Brihaspati confide you to me. '' A new name is 
given to the boy by the gura. After some reference to the 
type of life the boy is to lead, the gum and the boy have 
their heads covered by a cloth and thus in secret the boy 
is told the Gayatri Mantra: ‘^Let us meditate on that excell- 
ent glory (light) of the divine Savitri: may he enlighten 
our understandings. The boy then makes offerings to the 
ZC 
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fire, stretclies Iiis liaiid to tbo flames, then pressing it to 
his heart prays: May Agni protect mo and give me light. " 

Having received the blessing of the guru, the boy, as his 
disciple, proceeds to ask alms from some of those present and 
brings them to the guru. In the evening he performs the 
evening Sandhya. This probably was the end of the 
original initiation rite, after which the boy stayed with 
his guru for twelve years of study and preparation. 
Eight rules of life are accepted : i, cleanliness; ii. 
prayer ; iii no sleep by day : iv. obedience to elders ; v. 
the begging of alms ; vi. the keeping of the fire burning ; 
vii. celiliacy during the twelve years as a student ; viii. 
begging alms only from those likely to give. In modern 
times this initiation is, liowever, fcllowed almost immedately 
by the ‘fliome-coming'^ ceremony. The time of instruction 
with the gur^A> is simply represented by the repetition of 
a few Vedic verses. Then follows a bath the water for 
which is brought by women and he is then considered as 
though ready for the next stage of life, that of householder, 
and either genuinely or otherwise some-one is offered in 
betrothal to him.^a 

To be a Buddhist in the full sense of the term one 
must seek refuge not merely in the Buddha and the 
Bharma ( or law ) but also in the Sangka ( or Order ). 
The admission to full membership in the Sangha is the 
real Buddhist initiation. At first it seems to have consisted 
chiefly in the shaving of the head, the donning of the 
ascetic’s rooe, and the adoption of the form of ascetic life 

:V2. There are many incideiiial practices with birth, marriage 
and death which are more customs founded on old superstitions hut 
having no religious sij^nilicauc(*. These vary much from locality t<» 
locality, ^fhose couunon in certain parts of Kathiawar are described 
in Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson's : The Hitex of the, Ttnce-llorn, 1920 ; H. 
Dubois Ilhohi Miviuera amf Cioitoms js also still valuable in th^ 
same connection. 
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lived in the Order. Later, different stages were differentuited 
and more definite requirements made. The candidate and 
his teacher come to the chapter o£ monks, the termer in the 
dress o£ a layman but carrying yellow robe over his arm, , 
He bows to the president, kneels down and asks three times 
for admission, giving the robes to the president. ‘‘ In com- 
passion for me, lord, give me these yellow robes, and let 
me be ordained, for the destruction of all sorrow, and for 
the attainment of Nirvana. ” After this request, made three 
times, the president gives the robes, placing the band round 
the neck and reciting the meditation on the perishable 
nature of the human body. The candidate then changes into 
the yellow robes, saying : ‘‘ In wisdom I put on the clothes, 
as a protection against cold, as a protection against heat, 
as a protection against gadflies and mosquitoes, wind and 
sun, and the touch of serpents, and to cover nakedness. I 
wear them in all humility, for use only and not for orna- 
ment or show He makes obeisance to the president and 
asks for forgiveness and the Three Refuges and the Ten 
Precepts. The teacher says these, the candidate repeating 
them, the former three times. ‘‘I put my irmi in Buddha; 
I put my trust in the Dharma; I put my trust in the 
Sangha, ” “ Abstinence from i. destroying life; ii. theft; 
iii. fornication and all uncleanness; iv. lying; v. fermented 
liquor, spirits, and strong drink; vi. eating at forbidden 
times; vii. dancing, singing, and shows; viii. from adorning 
and beautifying the person by garlands, perfumes, and un- 
guents; ix. gold and silver. ** I have received these ten 
precepts. Porgive me all my faults. May the merit I have 
gained be shared by my lord. Give me to share in the merit 
of my lord. It is good, it is good. I share in it. He 
asks the president to be his su[)eriof, and three times 
both vow mutual assistance. Retiring to the assembly his 
alms bowl is placed on him. Two monks then examine 
him as to his limess lor admission, borne of the questiooi 
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put CQUcern his freedom from disease, from military service, 
from debt. Have you come with the pennissioii of your 
parents ? ” “ Are you a male ? ** Are you twenty years 

old ? ” Are your alms bowl and robes complete ? Three 
times he prays for admission: *' Jjords, 1 ask the assembly 
for ordination. Lords, have compassion oii me and lift me 
up. The two monks then ask if anyone o)>jects: silence is 
taken to imply consent.^ ^ 

In theory, though perhaps not so much in practice, 
the full acceptance of fJainism as a mode of life, involves 
the entrance to the life of monk or nun just as much as 
does Buddhism. The initiation is simple and somewhat 
similar to that of Buddhism. Kor example, for admission 
to an order of Slitanakavasi mooks it is somewhat as 
follows: The candidate is required to practice pntf iLirmiui'tha, 
the confession of wrongs committed against living beings, 
asking for forgiveness, lie must learn from the book yavft 
2\fJfva. For about six months he goes through a sort of 
novitiate with the superior of tiie IJrdor. He must always 
travel on foot and with feet bare, and follow the rules witli 
regard to the taking of food, washing, etc. practiced in the 
Order. At the initiation the candidate must avow that he 
has the consent of his parents. He is taken in procession, 
and afterwards goes into llie jungle with the monks. His 
old garments are taken otf and the monk's robe placed on 
him. He bows to his teacher, who then recites some of the 
scriptures to him. Then or sometime during the six months 
all but a few hairs are pulled out of his head : afterwards 
this is performed twice in each year. ' * 

The Parsi Naojole ceremony also has the cliaracter 

33. This account is summarised from that of J. F. Dickson 
given in H. C. Warren: hi TrauHlatioH^. Cambridge H. A. 

1315. pp. 332- 40i. See also W. llhjs Davids : 1810. p. 1.53 : 

Mouier AVilliams ’Muddliicm, pp. 77-3 ; 250; o0t)-10 ; 1C Speuce Hard) . 
fUadtii’ii J/onachhim. p. 23, 
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o£ EB tmtiatiou rite. It is [iertonueil uu boys and girls 
BBy time after the age of six years and three months. The 
child sits before the priest and is required to sip three 
times of the sacred niran(j and to chow [)art of the leaf 
of a pomegranate tree. Afterwards the child is bathed 
and dressed in clean trousers and a white cap and with a 
white sheet round the body. Then in the room provided 
for the ceremony the priests ( and the child, if able ) recite 
the prayer of repentance. Holding the sudra or sacred 
&hirt with both hands the child must repeat the confession 
of faith : Praise be to the Mazdayasnan religion created 
by the holiness, the purity, and the wisdom of Ahura Mazda; 
the good, righteous, right religion which the Lord hath 
sent to his creatures is that which Zoroaster has brought. 
The religion is tlie religion of Zoroaster, the religion of 
Ahura Mazda, given to Zoroaster. The sheet is then 
removed and the f^udra is put on. The priest also winds 
Hie kvsti or sacred thread three times round the body. 
The priest delivers an exhortation to honesty, truth and 
purity, finally pronouncing blessings and as a symbol throw- 
ing over his head pieces of coconut, rice, and almonds* 

The practice of circumcision, especially of males, has 
been very widespread amongst primitive peoples. What was 
its original significance is still a matter of dispute : most 
probably it was to make sexual intercourse eventually easy, 
or ii.may have been a form of rite in which the blood of 
the. individual was offered as a propitiation in relation to 

- '34. See Dr. J. J. Modi: The Xaojotc Ceremony also II. F. 

Karaka: History of the Farsis pp. 1G5-8. The hustl is usually made in 
the priestly families aud should have 72 slninds. It should' be tied 
with four knots with the following sayings after doing each respect- 
ively : “There is ouly oiu'. Cxod and no other is to be eomparod with 
Him. ” “ The religion given by Zoroaster is true; ” "Zoroaster is the 
true prophet who derived liis mission from (lod; ’ anti “ Perform good 
actions aud abstain fioiu eal ones, '* 
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tbe taboo ou account of the blood associated with the sex actj 
and birth. Acaongst the groat existing religions it is still . 
practiced by Jews and Muslims. The Hebrew law-givers and, 
priestly compilers definitely incorporated in the Hebrew 
scriptures an account o£ circumcision as the sign o£ a 
covenant with God, at the command o£ God : This is my 
covenant which ye shall keep between me and thee and thy 
heed alter thee; every man child luuong you shall be 
circumcised. And ye shall circumscribe the flesh o£ your 
foreskin; and it shall be a token o£ the covenant betwixt mo 
and you. 

Baptism lias become a definite rite o£ initiation 
amongst Christians. It is believed to have been ordained by 
Jesus himsel£ as such a rite in his command : ‘‘ Go ye 

therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of tbe Father, and of the Sou, and o£ the Holy Ghost 
or again as in his saying to Nicodemus : “ Except a man 
be born of water and of the Spirit, lie cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God The practice of baptism was already 
known among the Jews, for John, called the Baptist 
baptized before Jesus entered on his own preaching, and 
Jesus was himself baptized by John. The actual forms of 
baptism vary from total immersion to the placing of a 
little water on the forehead. JSo again the age varies. A 
convert ( by conviction ) is usually baptized as early as 
possible after conversion. The usual practice in Christian 
families is that of infant baptism, as early as convenient 
after birth. Some sects, however, delay baptism until the 
individual can understand the meaning of the religion and 
can consciously accept it. There are those who consider 
baptism as simply, a sign of the admission of the individual 
into the social organism of the Church : the benefits it 

Genesis xvii 10- 1 1. For the modern Jewish service of 
Circumcisiou sec IS. ISiuj^^ei . A'fl/cjrisal Dady Fra>j(^r Buob, pp.oU4-JU8. 
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implies are those, ol* eo-oporai.lon and commanion with 
others in the Christian lite. Others look upon its forms, the 
actual acts and the formula ot words, as a means of a 
uiotinct dispensation of divine grace. This is especially the 
‘‘ regeneration ” of the individual so that he is freed from 
original sin which he is supposed to inherit as a 
natural descendant of Adam. Thus, for example, in the 
Anglican Catechism it is expressed that baptism means 
a death unto sin, and a new birth unto righteousness : 
for being by nature born in sin and the children of wrath, 
we are hereby made the ciiildren of grace The liturgy 
for the baptism of infants seems, however, to be a recognition 
and an emphasising of the duties wliieh the parents and 
guardians have, and in ouc^ course the child also, in his 
( or her ) entrancje into tJie world and the church. It 
brings into prominence the religious chara(‘ter of birth and 
life. The guardians of the child undertake to bring up the 
child in the knowledge and practice of the religion. In 
many Christian communities Baptism is followed at a 
later age by the rite of Confirmation. The individual then 
formally, as having come to years of discretion, assumes 
personally the duties of the Christian life and thereafter 
may participate fully in the Holy Communion. At the con- 
firmation the bishop places his hand on the head of each in 
turn, praying that (Jod's Grace may assist them in the 
fulfilment of their lealisatiou of Christian ideals. 3 « 

Amongst Muslims circumcision has assumed the 
character of an initiation rite for males. The practice seems 
to have been common among certain branches of the 
Semites in pre-Islamic times, and has been simply continued 
as a mark, as with the Jews The significance is that of a 

30. See V. Staley : The. Cath<tl}r Belhjion. pp. 24()--242; 201- 
263. For the early Christian conceptions of Baptism and Confirmation, 
eee J. F. Bethune Baker ; op. cit. pp. 370-392. 
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“ purification or cleansing ", and an entering into 
active life. But the age >vhen it is performed varies from 
the eighth day after birth to the time of attainment of 
puberty. Tlie ceremony is made a time of rejoicing, and 
passages of the Quran are read in it.^^ 

The tenth and last of tho Sikh gurus, Gobind Rai, 
also instituted a form of initiation rite, establishing the 
khaZsa by those who accepted it. These generally have in 
their names the title “ Singh, (lion) as the Guru changed 
his name at the time to Gobind Singh. The Gum put 
pure water into an iron vessel and stirred it with a two- 
edged sword, repeating over it verses of his own, of Gum 
Nanak, and Guru Amar Das. Ho asked his wife to throw 
sweet-meats into the water, thus implying sweetness and 
concord for those who partook of it. The Sikhs were requir- 
ed to repeat the wahgura and the jaiyj L He then gave 
them some of the consecrated water to drink, sprinkled it 
five times on their hair, eyes, and made them repeat the 
watchword : Wahguru jika Khalsa, Wahguru jihi 

Fatak/^ [ Hail to the Guru’s Khalsa : Victory to. the Gum. ] 
They must wear the five“k"s: />‘es, long hair; kangha 
a (iomb; krijjan, a sword; kaehk, short drawers; kara, a 
steel bracelet. They were to consider themselves brothers of 
one family; adhere to their own wives and avoid lust; ever 
help the poor and protect those seeking their protection; 
practice arms and never sliow their backs to the enemy in 
battle; avoid smokers and infanticides; not worship idols; 
rise at dawn; read the hymns of the Ourus; meditate on the 

37. It is Hignificaiit that AniP.or Ali makes no mention of it in 
liis small book, 1903, neither does Muhammed Ali in his Intro- 

duction or Index to his English edition of the Quran, nor in his small 
hvoQhnvQ J Ham \ The Religion of Human} hj, The latter is probably 
for circulation from the Mosque at Woking, among readers in England. 
Circumcision appears to be a practice not necessarily insisted qu from 
Western converts. 
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creator; aad be loyal to their masters. The Gnr^ hitaeelf 
^received the initiation.^^ 

Kama or love is associated in Hindu thought with 
Dharma^ the principles and practice of religion, v^nAArthq,^ 
worldly prosperity. It is nevertheless probably not incorrect 
to say that the main motive of marriage for the Hindu is 
the desire for a sou, and the need for a son in the perform- 
ance of certain ceremonies. Around the rite of Hindu 
marriage very many customs have accumulated, which have 
little if any religious significance and vary from locality to 
locality and community to community. Here only some of 
the generally accepted ])ractices are summarised. The 
ceremony may be said to be performed under the auspicies of 
the god Ganeslia^ a picture of whom is placed generatty 
oyer the doorway of the house : he is the bringer of good 
luck. Sometimes the marriage is supposed to represent the 
union of Shiva and Parvati and then the dress assumed by 
the bridegroom concords with the asceticism of Shiva, and 
daring some of the time of the ceremonies the pair fast. 
In such cases the bridegroom, in his role as Shiva is 
worshipped witli offerings by the father of the bride, in 
most marriages there is a procession of the bridegroom, 
( on horse-back ) his relatives and friends, to the bouse pE 
the bride; music being a usual accompaniment. The cere- 
mony is performed in a square booth. The bride and the 
bridegroom sit separated for a time by a curtain. The 
worship of the bridegroom may then take place, in which 
the ritual sipping of water and honey occur The taidO' 
groom says: ‘T look upon you and everything that brea^thc# 
as my friend. May they all look on me as their friend , and 
prays : Let every part of my body have strength **• The 
ouftain is removed. A fire is lighted and must remain 
alight during the whole of the subsequent ceremony. The 
' * ii8. M. A, Macauliffe : The Sikh Religion, v, 93-97* 

ZP 
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&.ther and mother of the bride may then wash the big toe 
of the right foot of bride and bridegroom and mark it with 
an anpicious red mark, and place on it red and white 
powder, rice and flowers : this is meant as a form of wor- 
ship. Preceding the gift of the bride, her parents present 
the bridegroom with certain domestic utensils. At this 
stage the date is mentioned. The father then makes the gift 
of the bride saying : This girl, being adorned according 
to my ability... she being healthy and possessing the features 
proscribed in tlie f^criptiires, in order to elevate rny hundred 
and one families as long as the sun and the moon continue 
to shine and for the purpose of begetting children, I bestow 
such a bride on the bridegroom who resembles Prajapati. ** 
The mother says: I also give''. At the same time the 
father places the bride's right hand ( in which are gold or 
silver, rice, water and darbha-grass ) on that of the bride- 
groom. The priest then places a string made of twenty- 
four threads of white cotton round the neck of the bride 
and of the bridegroom, or several times round the waist 
and neck. The parents then say : ‘‘We give this daughter : 
You accept her The bridegroom replies : “ I accept this 
bride ; May you be blessed and the priest says : ** 0 
bride, you are given by heaven : let earth accept you, " The 
father of the bride urges the bridegroom to act in harmony 
with the bride in all affairs of life. The priest gives a 
blessing and the bridegroom prays that Vishnu may make 
his wife devoted to him. “ Agni gave her to me, together 
with wealth and sons Wealth and sons Agni will give me. 
May I treat her as my wife. " Rice is thrown over their 
heads, and Ganesha is worshipped. The bridegroom takes 
the hand of the bride and together they circumambulate 
the fire. Then with her hand under his in a joint act of 
worship he pours ofiferings of clarified butter on the fire while 
the priest utters the appropriate mantrcis to the deities^ first 
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in ei^piation for anjr wrong daring the ceremony, then tbr^ 
fitness for the position of householder. The priest makes the 
offering to Yo/md, the god of death. The brother (or cousin) 
of the bride then pours parched grains, rice, and certain * 
leaves into his sister’s ( cousin's ) hands under which is the i 
bridegroom's. These she pours as an offering three timed on 
the fire praying : ‘‘ May the god Aryama never separate ’ 
me from my husband May my husband and my 

kinsfolk have long lives. " May we win the love of 
each other. May Agni grant it. " The bridegroom then 
touches a large stone with the bride's toe, and says to her; 

I am strong, you are strong. I am the sky, you are the 
earth. We shall both wear the yoke of life together. Let 
us have many sons. May they be long-lived and prudent. 
May we be loved by all. May wo have cheerful countenan- 
ces and liberal minds. May our eyesight last a hundred years 
and may we be able to hear good things for a hundred 
years. Be firm as a stone. Make a firm stand against the six 
interior toes. The four gods, Bhaga, Aryama, Savita, 
Purandhi, have given you to me that I may live as a 
householder ". They pass round the fire to their seats and 
more blessings are read. They walk round the fire again 
twice repeating the same words. The brother gives the 
remainder of the parched grain to the sister who puts it 
on the fire. Seven small heaps of grain are made in a 
straight line from south to north of the fire. Then follows 
the taking of the seven steps, which is an essential part of 
the marriage. Take a first step with me says the 
bridegroom, ‘'and I promise to feed you as long as you live; 
Vishnu is witness. A second, “ and I promise to behave 
so that your face shall always shine with inward health \ 
Vishnu is witness ". A third, I will give you wealth, 
prosperity and the luxuries that can .be bought with 
wealth '^*, a fourth and 1 will be answerable for you* 
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; a fifth, and “I will see llmi you have oattW^ 
a* and I will promise to pay you my dues as you^ 

husband at the right seasons ; at eacli step calling Vishnu 
to witness. Finally he says : 0 friend, take the seventh 

etep^ with me and become iny friend in reality and follow 
me He prays : May Prajapati unite thee to me for 
the sake of children A little later the husband offers 
food to the wife and they eat together, the bridegroom 
saying : I give you this morsel and unite my life with 
yours ** ; I unite my bones with your bones. I unite 
my flesh with your flesh I unite my skin with your 
skin **. The wife gives four morsels to the husband to eat. 
With the reception of gifts and a bow and offering to 
Gaaesha the ceremony ends. 

Buddhism and Jainism which place emphasis pre- 
dominantly on the unmarried state of their adepts as 
members of ascetic orders of monks and nuns, have nothing 
distinctive with regard to the marriage of householders. 
The practices follow largely the prevailing traditional 
customs of the peoples of the localities concerned. 

Marriage is highly praised in the Zoroastrian scrip- 
tures. In the married state it is less difficult to lead a 
holy life. The promotion of marriage is one way of mak- 
ing atonement for sin. In earlier times after the betrothal 
the bride took the bridegroom^s name and in religious 
ceremonies their names were mentioned together. To break 
this promise of marriage was considered a sin. At the 
next ceremony, the Divo or light, a small oil lamp is lit 
in the houses of the couple, and presents including rings 
are given. On the first day of the marriage ceremonies a 
twig of a tree^ emblematic of fertility, is planted near the 
dpOr ; on the next two days ceremonies honouring 

39. See Mrs. Sinclair Stevenson : The Uifes of the Ttekc Born* 
iii and iv. from which this account is largely drawn, 
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tbe daad performed. On the fourth day 
undergoes the sacred bath o£ purification called the Nahn, 
III the evening the bridegroom dons a ceremonial dress and 
his forehead marked with a vertical red mark and wears a 
garfand of flowers. He is welcomed on the threshold o£ 
the bride’s house by ber mother, and ceremonies, including 
rice throwing, are performed £or luck An egg is 
passed round his head three times and is broken on the 
ground : a custom supposed by Dr. Modi to be a remnant o£ 
animal seorifice. The bride and bridegroom sit facing the 
east, the latter on the right, in the presence of an assembly 
o£ the community who witness it as a fact of the social life. 
Thqr are made to sit opposite one another and a cloth is 
hdd between them hiding one from the other. There are 
usually two priests. One places the right hand of the 
bride in the right hand of the bridegroom ; a cloth is pass- 
ed round both chairs and tied enclosing them in a circle; 
their right hands are tied. During these last two acts the 
sadied formula, Yatho Ahu Vairyo, ” is said. Incense is 
placed in the tire -vase and the dividing curtain is removed. 
They throw rice over each other, and during the recitation 
of the blessings the priests also throw rice on the couple. 
The priest asks three times the question : Have you 

agreed to enter this contract of marriage up to the end of 
your life with righteous mind ? ” Anci they answer : We 
have. ” A discourse is given, the character of which may 
be seen from the following extract : “ By the helping 

hdnd of Ahura Mazda may your happiness increase 

Think of nothing but the truth Ck)iiirait no acts opposed 

to piety. Praise the Mazdayaznan religion... Be as fertile as 
the* eartli. As soul is united with body so may you be 
united and friendly with your friends, brothers, wife, and 
children. Always keep good faith and preserve a good 
character. Recognise only Ahura Mazda, the omniscient 
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Lord, as your God. Pnuse Koroaster as your spirituar.^ 
leader. The priests then pray to God £or blessings 
the coaploi inclnding : May that accrue to you as . the 
result o£ perfect good thought, perfect good words, and . 
perfect good actions..." May they have light and glory, 
physical health, and physical victory, wealth that may give 
a good deal of happiness, children blessed with innate 
wisdom, a very long life, and the brilliant happy paradise 
which is due to the pious..."^^ 

For the Jew : ‘^Increase and multiply " is a command 
of his religious scriptures. Celibacy has rarely been advoc- 
ated among Jews and still more rarely adopted. The mar- 
riage rite as practised by English Jews today is very 
simple. After an introductory exhortation to worship, a 
Psalm is said or sung. This is followed by the aspiration: 
*'He who is mighty, blessed and great above all beings, 
may he bless the bridegroom and the bride. " Then a prayer 
is uttered or a discourse given, followed by praise of God: 

Blessed are thou, 0 lord who sanctitiest thy people Israel 
by the lite of the canopy and the sacred covenant of wed- 
lock. " The bridegroom places the ring upon the forefinger 
of the right band of the bride, saying : ‘‘ Behold thou art 
consecrated unto me by this ring, according to the Law of 
Moses and of Israel. " The marriage contract is read and 
followed by seven benedictions. Among these is : “ 0 make 
these loved companions greatly to rejoice, even as of old 
thou didst gladden thy creature in the garden of Eden. 
Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, who makest bridegroom and bride 
to rejoice. " “Blessed art Thou, O Lord, our God, king of 
the Universe, who has created joy and gladness, bridegroom 
and brid^ mirth and fellowship. " The hope^for the coming 
of these in Jerusalem is expressed. A glass is broken by 

40. Dr. J. J. Modi : iSocial and Hcllfjiom Cnstojm of the 

Parsk, pp. 14-50 
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the bridegroom. The final benediction is pronounced.^ i 

The Christian marriage ceremony generally includes 
an exchange of vows of love and fidelity of bride and 
bridegroom. The bridegroom places a ring on the fourth 
finger of the bride's left hand, as a pledge of his vow. A * 
short discourse on the sacred privileges and duties of the 
married state is usually given by the priest officiating, 
and prayers are said for blessing on the persons married.^ a 

At a Muslim marriage passages are generally read 
from the chapter of the Quran, entitled, The Women. '' 
The names of the persons are announced and a statement 
of the dower made. Each is asked whether he ( or she ) 
accepts tlie marriage. The marriage is declared in the 
presence of witnesses. The Imam may give a discourse 
and prayers be said for God's blessing on the marriage. 

Except for ascetics who are buried in a cross-legged 
sitting position and for children under two years of age, 
among Hindus, burning on the funeral pyre is the almost 
universal mode of disposal of the dead. The details of the 
ceremonies vary among different communities : any account 
of this as of any Hindu rite must at most be typical. 
Before death the dying should be bathed; if this is not done 
then it must be done immediately after death; otherwise it 
is supposed that the person will become a preta^ ghost. ** 
The body is wrapped in silk or cotton cloth of different 
colour according to the status of the deceased: e. g. a 
woman who dies before her husband and escapes the bane 
of widowhood may be wrapped in red. The priest is called, 
and proceeds with the Pathika ceremony. He offers a ball 
of wheat flour and water to the spirit of the earth on which 
the body rests ; a second to the spirit of the threshold ; a 

41. S. Siiigei* ; uinthor/sed Praf/pr Book, 

42. See, for ex:implc, the form of service in the Book of 
(^omjnon Pmyet of the Church of England. 
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third to the spirit of the crossroads over which the ho^ 
must be carried ; a fourth to the spirit of tfap jtemporaiy 
resting^ place ; and a fifth to Agni at the funeral pyi??. 
Fire is placed in an earthen pot and the body Js fafteflaed 
on a bamboo stretcher. It is carried out of the bouse left 
first, those present uttering the mystic word : Awm, Higher 
castes may go quietly to the burning ground, general- 
ly those following the body call : Ram I Ram 1 '' Four 

men vho have bathed, and wear no shoes or head-dress 
( out of respect for the deceased ) and have on only a silk 
cloth or a wet cotton one, carry the body. After the rest 
at the appointed place, the body is carried head foremost. 
When the body is placed on the pyre, the eldest son or 
nearest male relative ignites the wood with the fire bror^ht 
from the house. At intervals mantras are said and clarijSed 
butter is poured on the fire. Finally the ashes are thrown 
into a sacred river, and piece of bone may be reteiuod for 
an oj/portuaity to throw it into the Ganges. All who baye 
taken part bathe. The pot is broken, and water is thrown 
oyer the place where the body was burnt. A priest may 
be called a day or two later to read the Gamda Fnran^^ 
teUing of the condition of mortals after death and the 
requirements of the Sraddha ceremony. 

It is for the performance of this ceremony more 
than for any other that the orthodox Hindu desires a son, 
for the Sraddha should be performed by the son. The 
object of the first Sraddha is to provide the deceased tdtb. 
a new body : ^this is on the tenth day. On the eleyeujbh 
and twelth it accepts offerings of food, and on the thirt- 
eenth starts its journey to the realm of Fama. On 
t eleventh day the son goes through purification oereinmufs. 
He asks for forgiveness of his sins, he should partake of 
the five products of the cow ; bathe about ten times in the 
river* and put on a new loin doth. After Pranajffi^na 
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he says the Purwhasuhta Mantras. A Iloma sacrifice is 
performt^d to purify the de3ea8ed from any ritual sins he 
may have committed while dying. Offeri?)gs oi rice, clarified 
butter, and sugar are made to the fire, then sesamum seeds, 
scented leaves, incense, and finally a coconut; and the gods 
are worshipped. For the third or Pure SraddJia ceremony, 
Vishnu is first worshipped, a rice ball is offered to the 'pitri, 
A thread is also placed with it to represent clothes. ‘‘ The 
performer prays that the gift cf this ball may assuage the 
liunger of the prala and then, as he goes on to ask that 
its thirst may be quenched, he pours water on the hall '' 
A ceremony is also performed to assist the departed on his 
journey to the land of Yuma. On the twelth day the 
Samyojana Sraddlat may be performed, in which Brah- 
mins represent the pitod and by which the deceased is 
assured his position among them. The Brahmins are feast- 
ed. The chief mourner saying, ‘‘ I will now effect the 
union of the preta with my ancestors in the presence of 
Vishnu and Brahma*^ divides up a rice-ball meant to be 
that of the deceased and unites parts to the rice-balls 
meant to belong to the ancestors, the father, grand- father, 
and the great- grand-father of the dead man. The three 
large balls thus made, representing these three ancestors, 
are worshipped. The ceremony being completed the perform 
er bathes. Sraddhas are held at various times but 
when the deceased has become united with the ancestors 
he shares in the rite periodically offered to them.^3 

In most Buddhist countries the dead are buried. 
In Ceylon monks are cremated. Processions are sometimes 
held and portions of the Pharma are chanted. Jains are 
cremated. 

4B. On death and Sraddha Ceremonies see also Mrs, S. 
Stevenson, op. cit. The above accoatft of the former varies slightly, 
hAving been obtained in a different area, 

m 
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Tl^ Zai^Qs^tcian mode o£ disposal o£ the dead |K>dy 
IB by its es^sore <ip the sun and allowing vaUui?es to come 
and eat wbjit they oan o£ it. The various practices which 
have developed in relation with this are described by Dr. 
Modi in Darmes^ter’s words : to break the contact oE 

the living with tlio real or supposed centre ol! infection and 
to destroy this centre itself That is, they are o£ a saqi* 
tary character, and religious only so £ar as they are means 
o£ fighting disease caused by Ahriman. When the person 
is dying two or n\ore priests say the Patet or prayer oE 
repentance for him, or he or a relative may say the Ashem- 
Yohu. If this is not done the period o£ moimning should 
be longer, as his friends have to mourn also for his neglect 
of duty. Formerly a few drops of consecrated Haoma 
juice, the plant of immortality, were poured into the mouth 
of the dying person. After the corpse is bathed the Kusti 
is put on it, with the saying of a prayer. The Ashem 
Vohu is also recited very close to the ear of the deceased. 
Tbo vtwo persons concerned with the preparation of the 
bpdy bathe and perform the Kusti. A curious act, various- 
ly explained, is the bringing a dog to view the corpse. 
This is repeated in each of the five periods of the day in 
wbicb the corpse may be in the house. A fire is kept 
bnrning, and sitting at least three paces from the body a 
priest or someone dse recites prayers. The corpse-bearers 
sbotfld be professional corpse-bearers, and at least two must 
be employed. They recite part of the Sraosh-baj prayer; 
therieafter sitting silent by the corpse. Two priests recite 
the Ahunavaiti Gatha which treats of Ahura Maxda, hit 
^.meshaspontas or imraorlal angels, the future life, resurrec- 
tion,..'' The corpse is then carried to the Tower of Silence 
and exposed to be eaten by birds. As part of the mourn- 
there is a partial fast; In every habitation where 
abyone depart8...the reratipns should not eat meat lor tbrne 
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days The soul is believed to remain, xmder the protectioil 
of the angel SiaobLa, £or three days vrithih the precincts 
of the world. During these days, at the commencement of 
oVOfy Ghih, two or more priests and the relatives say the 
Sraosh baj, the Patet, and other prayers. At night two 
priests perform the Afringan ceremony; honouring Sraosh 
and praying for the protection of the soul of the deceased : 
this is doii'> in presence of the fire and with a nietal tray 
on which are a pot c£ water and sOtno flowers. For three 
days and nights iho Yacna prayers are said at the fire- 
temple. The third day after death at a gathering 6£ priests 
and friends prayers are said, and frequently charities an* 
Hounced in memory of the deceased. The names of departed 
persons whosi^ work or charity has been noteworthy are 
commemorated in Zoroastrian religious ceremonies. At the 
dawn of the third day the soul is supposed to go’ for judg- 
ment and, if possible, to pass over the Chinvat bridge^ 
and prayers are said imploring the blessing arid mercy 
of the Almighty# Similar ceremonies ought to be performed 
on the tenth and thirtieth days and a year after deatii. 

According to the Zoroastrian belief the relation between 
a pious deceased and his survivors does not altogether 
cease after death. His holy spirit continues to take' sbme 
interest in the living. The funeral ceremonies are 
intended to produce in the minds of the survivors ‘ a great 
solicitude for the health of the living, respect for the dead^ 
feelings of gratitude and love for the deceased, and ideas, 
of morality and virtue, inculcated by the thought that 
death levels everybodj^ and that one should always be 
prepared for death whioh may 'overtakehim afcany moment.*^^^ 

The Jews dispose of the dead by burial, and loot 

44. Dr. Modi : Social and Reli<jiom CmtOim of the Farm ch. 
iii. quotations from pages 51, G5, 85, 86. Forfuitiier details stso thq 
whole 
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forward to a resurrection. The burial !?er\iee is marked by 
its simplicityi expressing absolute depeiide.ice for life and 
und death upon Glod and praying for the peace and welfare 
p£ the soul of the deceased. “The Kock, perfect in every 

work killeth and maketh alive : he bringeth down to 

the grave and bringeth up again. “ The Lord gave and 
the liord hath taken away: blessed be the name of the 
Lord. The coffin is borne from the hall to the burial 
ground and those who have not ,beon there for thirty days 
say: “ Blessed be the Lord our God, King of the universe, 
who formed you in judgment, who nourished and sustained 
you in judgment, who brought death on you in judgment, 
who knowetli the number of you all... and will hereafter 
restore you to life in judgment. Blessed art thou, 0 Lord, 
who qiiickenest the dead. As the coffin is lowered into 
the grave, those present say : May he (she) come to his 

(her) place in peace. On leaving the burial ground grass 
is plucked, with the words : '^And they of the city shall flourish 
like the grass of the earth.'' All who have been present at 
the burial wash their hands, saying : “ He will destroy 
death for ever; and the Lord God will wipe away tears from 
off all faces; and the rebuke of his people shall he take 
away from off the face of the earth: for the Lord hath 
spoken it.'" The Jews have a memorial service for the dead, 
and it is customary to pray thus on tlie anniversary of the 
deaths of parents; “May God remember the soul of my rever- 
ed father (mother) who has gone to his (her) repose. May 
his (her) rest bo glorious with fulness of joy in tby presence, 
and pleasures for evermore at thy right hand. 

The usual mode of disposal of the dead body among 
Christians is burial. This is probably due to the continuance 
of the practice of the Jews, amongst whom Christianity 
arose, In some minds it has come to be considered the 

45. b. linger ; Aicthoriaed Fruiter BuoL pp. • 
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appropriate form in view o£ the resurroouon o£ the body. 
Nevertheless, cremation and also th; committins o£ the 
body to the sea have been frequently practiced and there is 
HO generally accepted objection to these amongst Christians, 
There are no forms oE ceremony for burial generally prac- 
ticed, though particular churches may have some special 
customs. The circumstances of a burial are such as to 
arouse feelings of quiet resignation and meditation : there 
is almost entire silence except for the voice of the priest, and 
the proceedings are slow. The characteristic impression of 
Christian, burial is due to its liturgy. Here from the expression 
of the feeling of loss to those who remain, thought is led 
to the transitoriness of this life, to reach the idea and 
the feeling of a joyful triumph over death, and thus, with 
the mournfulness of the loss transcended, prayer is raised to 
G-od.that the departed and the living may he reunited in 
participation of eternal life. The religious rite of the 
burial of the dead is an approach in prayer to Cod for the 
peace of the soul of the deceased; but it is also a deepen- 
ing of the feelings of and an inspiration to the living who 
take part in it. Throughout Catholic Christendom prayers 
are said for the repose of the souls of the departed.^ 

Muslims, following the general Semitic custom, 
bury the dead. Passages are read from the Quran. Sikhs 
cremate their dead in accordance with the Hindu tradition. 

4(>. The Hurial Servi(te ot" the Church t)f Kiighuid has luaiiy 
impressive passages and host brings out tlie various emotional attit 
udtiH mentioned above, bee : Tkc Booh of Co nuu on Bratjer. It may be 
noted that cremation was oilicially condemned by the lioiuan Catholic 
Church in 1892 and 1890 ; “ Crematiou seems to lack respect towards 
bodies sanctified by sacraments, which have rendered them temples of 
the Holy Ghost ... It cannot be denied that the modern advocates of 
cremation were only enemies of the Church, seeking to oppose this 
pagan custom to the (/hrisii an tradition of inhumation, and to persuade 
the ])eoplc that after deatli all is destroyed ainl nothing remains 

Canon do Kaguau ; Th ViMtkm, pp, 445-<5. 
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The Katvre of Relirjions Practices 

Religious practices are the forms of external express- 
ion of religious emotions and ideas, or moans taken to 
arouse such emotions and to lead mankind to such ideas* 
In the earliest stages of human development in which 
religious practices have been found they appear to have 
been extremely simple. With the development of a distinct- 
ive class of priests they assumed an increasingly complex 
character. Farther, they tended to become associated and 
confused with the practices of magic. Most religions have 
passed through a period of formalism in which piety has 
been estimated in accordance with the amount of attention 
given to ritual observances. To this there has been an 
inevitable re-action, on the principle that religion is a 
concern of the spirit. Ritual has then been treated either 
as mere symbolism, or even as a hindrance to complete 
spirituality. Under these influences return has been made 
towards the simple, more fundamental and basic rites of 
early times ; or religious practices have become more and 
more neglected. But v/ith the lack of some form of pract- 
ical expression, religious emotions have themselves gradually 
become more or less suppressed, and religion has tended to 
appear little more than the adherence to particular ideas 
about life and the world. The influence of r^igion on 
general conduct and happiness has in these circumstances 
greatly decreased. Religious practices in early times and 
in the periods of their most general observance have been 
essentially social events. The social environment has greatly 
increased what may be called both the intensity and the 
extensity of the religious experience of the individuals 
participating, heightening the feelings and strenglhening 
social solidarity. The decay of tlie observance of social 
forms of religious expression appears to have been a sign of 
the decline of rdigionsi where tho^ fo^s have not been 
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r^wpilaced by a substitute more suitable to the general oulture 
o£ the time and place concerned. True religious advance 
involves the recognition of the need of ensotional expression 
in some forms of ritual but such forms require to be an 
evolution of those which have for generations become part 
of custom in the community. The tendency has, however, 
been towards elimination even of the ^ymbolic. Thus, in the 
coarse of the history of most religions animal sacrifices have 
eventually ceased. But while in some religions ofiferings of 
flowers have continued, or been substituted for those sacri* 
flees, and have given beauty in olnce of the ( supposedly ) 
awe-inspiring, in others all such external expression has been 
abandoned ~ as in Islam and most Protestant Christian sects - 
unless the contribution of coins is to bo regarded as such ( ! ). 

With the decline in the observance of public worship — 
a decline apparent in most religions— is allied a tendency 
to lose the impression of, ( even at times to deny ) the 
religious significance of the more personal and private 
occurrences of birth, marriage, and death. Undoubtedly 
many of the customs which have accumulated in the rites 
associated with these events have had their origin in 
superstition, and religions are in a stage of transition in 
which these are being discarded. Nevertheless it is impossible 
to deny the reality of the emotions aroused by such events, 
nor their significance and mystery, for any who give them 
the least serious thought. The arrival of a new human 
being is even in normal instances, and certainly in 
more ideal circumstances an occasion for profound emotions, 
tinged, in spite of suffering, with joyousnees. But further, 
science and philosophy still leave birth a mystery in its 
ultimate character, and the transcendent religious reference 
which it has suggested is in no way affected by them* Hence 
the continuance of religious rites in this connection. So 
agaiO| marriage includes^ in fact is essentially in its no^rm^) 
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healthy physical and spiritual experience something definitely 
mystical- Physiology and psychology are unable to explain 
the whole significance of love. The physical and psycho- 
logical Tacts oT. sex may themsehes be considered to estab- 
Hsb a metaphysical character in love; this not merely in 
itsrdl', but also in one oT its results in the procreation oT 
new human beings. In this metaphysical character as 
well a» in the joy in the celebration oT marriage the real 
nature o£ the religious marriage rite is to bo sought. 
What ‘‘ is to be ” after death remains a matter at most of 
faith and liope : hero Is no question of scientific or motaphys' 
ical certainty. Bat also, doatli like birth and marriage, 
may profoundly affect the feelings and attitudes of persons 
in this life. It depends in part on religious infiiiences, (and 
thus <ra religious practices which disseminate these) as to 
what the feelings and attitudes shall be. lleligious rites in 
relation with death continue not merely as expressions of 
some of the deepest and most intense of human feelings, but 
also as means by which religion calls mankind to view the 
brief existence and small attainments in this life in relation 
with the divine scheme and ideals for which it stands. 

Prom the earliest Simple Nature worship to the 
sculptured images of ancient Greece and the great master- 
pieces of the sacred music of Christianity, in manifold ways, 
religious practices have been associated with the beautiful. 
It is true that in the religious practices of the past, and to 
some extent in the present, there have been and are elements 
distinctly ugly and repulsive, but the course of religious 
history shows that such aspects are progressively abandoned. 
In beauty some of the greatest religious geniuses have found 
the highest revelation of the divine and it is in religious 
practices that a true devotion to art may be most intimately 
nnited with the highest religious ideals. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE EMOTIONAL ATTITUDES AND RELIGIOUS IDEALS 

Rolioion is ni all stage? a concern of the personality 
as a whole : beliefs and practices are intimately related 
with emotional attitudes. x\ll three constituents of the 
religious life vary more or less in correspondence one with 
the others. But before embarking on a consideration of the 
different emotional attitudes it is well to recognise again 
the psychological impression of unity which in some degree 
is present through all experience. Not only is there the 
unity of the world viewed synoptically, but also a social 
experience of the unity of the community, and, further, what 
may bo called a subjective experience of the unity of the 
^personality. But, within these, differentiations are found, and 
at most stages, unreconciled oppositions, lleligion is related 
both with the fundamental unities of experience and with 
the elements of difference and con diet, lieligions embody 
the effort to pass beyond the condition of conflict, and also 
in part the fruition of this effort. Here it is not a question 
merely of rational comprehension, but also of attitude of 
will and of emotional experience. It is a unity of these 
which constitutes the religious ideal. ^ 

1. Some of the subjects of this chapter are incidentally 
treated in works on the Psychology of Religion : ( see p. 1 1 note, 
above and Appendix B. i. ) Comparisons of the ideals of religions are 
found mostly in books by Christian missionaries, and from their point 
view. Mx. C.'R, Jviin/m The Kef/ of Knowledge, 2nd ed. Arrah, 1919, 
has made a oomparisou from the Jaiu standpoint. 
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Simple Nature Worship, as previously described, 
includes only elementary forms of feeling. But even at this 
level there is the element of difference and of a type of 
opposition, for not only are there the joyous feelings as of 
praise and thankfulness aroused by the pleasing aspects of 
Nature, but also those of fearsome awe and respect for power# 
Throughout the whole course of human development Nature 
does not cease to make such impressions on the sensi- 
tive mind. 

With Animism comes a more profound recognition 
of plurality and more varied feelings. To the spirits are 
ascribed feelings and intentions similar to those of man, and 
according to the experiences men have thought to be caused 
by those spirits they have had corresponding feelings. A 
spirit who is believed to have brought benefits has been 
approached with gladness and confidence, as also with praise 
and prayer full of hopeful anticipation of an energizing type. 
On the other hand experiences of pain and suffering considered 
as due to spirits have aroused fear and despair, and an attitude 
of supplication tinged with doubt. But it must be remarked 
that even in the latter there is a definite element of trust : 
for only with some trust that, it the appropriate thing is 
done, the spirit will at least diminish or cease to cause 
suffering, can supplication have any meaning. In fact it 
would seem that without trust sufficient to overcome 
doubt, though not to eradicate it, no approach would be 
at all psychologically possible. The fundamental emotional 
attitude at this level is tlierefore that of trust, either glad 
and confident or with a halting fear. 

With Theism or any forms of Polytheism, 
anthropomorphically conceived, the primary emotional attitude 
is that of trust. In the course of development a feeling 
of friendship, even of kinship and of community with the 
divine being, or brings, baa arisen* The dependence 
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on Higher powers is more keenly telt, and in the 
recognition o£ this in social religious rites in the offering 
o£ sacrifices and then in sacramental meals the feeling of 
communijiy has been strengthened on the basis also of an 
attitude of submission. The factors of awe and respect, 
even of fear, have continued, often in this that the anger 
of the deity Ins been thought to be called forth by breaches 
of social custom. In this way, and especially in Theisms, 
the attitude of man to God has ac(juired an ethical character. 
Obedience and loyality to God have come to be felt as i)art of 
religion, just as obedience and loyalty to the ruler form part of 
social life. The impulse to realise in and through the 
affairs of daily life the fundamental impression of unity 
leads in greater or less degree to the formation of a moral 
ideal and to effort to overcome the oppositions. 

. The feeling of social unity with the community strives 
in many ways in religion to realise itself in practice. The 
rites of initiation are meant to awaken to explicit conscious- 
ness the feeling of oneness with the community. Forms of 
public worship, as also processions and the celebration of 
religious festivals, increase the intensity of the feeling. 
The individual experiences himself as sharing in the activ- 
ities and enjoyments of a wider reality and this cultivates 
in him emotional attitudes of a social character. As the 
primary emotional attitude towards the spirits or towards 
God appears to have been and to be that of trust, so that 
of social religious practices is one of joy and enthusiasm, 
Througliout the world, whatever the degree of secularisation 
which may have taken place, the times when the com- 
munity gives itselt up to general enjoyment are almost all 
associated with religious festivals. 

In the ethical man has come to a consciousness that 
his own activity may lessen or increase the oppositions 
within society and within his own nature ; further, in the 
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aasociatioi! o£ th© ethic?al witli religion lie has experienced 
moral and immoral activity respectively as strengthening the 
feeling of harmony or of disharmony with God or gods. 
Feelings of discord form a distinct factor in the reli* 
gious life. The sense of remorse and self-abasement due to 
the consciousness of ‘ sin” has been especially intense when 
felt in relation with God. The utterances of the saints give 
evidence of how poignant this experience, felt in some 
degree by all normal individuals, may be. The greater 
intensity in them is due both to the greater clearness of 
their vision of the ideal and to the greater sincerity of their 
desire to live in conformity with it. Thus for them that 
appears a serious incongruity which to others seems trivial, 
lieligion, however, includes other emotional attitudes through 
which this sense of opposition is eradicated: repentance and 
forgiveness. Repentance is based on a feeling of sorrow and 
regret, ^ and it leads to an attitude in closer conformity to 
the ideal than that which constituted or resulted in the 
disharmony. Forgiveness implies a definite attitude on the 
part of the one forgiving, and has as consequence a joyous 
feeling of relief for the forgiven. But further, the forgiven 
continues to feel drawn to the other with a sense of obliga- 
tion by service to repay in some way for the wrong previ- 
ously done and the goodness then shown. 

Few emotions are so intense as those relative to the 
association of the two sexes, whether in physical union, or 
in the mental communion of lover and beloved. In this and 
in the close, relations of parent and child, especially of 
mother and child, relationship of persons has been experi^ced 
in its most intimate form. As man progressed in bis efforts 
of obedience and loyalty, with trustful prayer and praise, he 
began to yearn for a feeling of closer intimacy with the divine, 
like that which he found in family relationship. The deities 
became to him divine Father and divine Mother the 
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i^wld-wide Use o£ such lerius indicated the type o£ emotional 
attitude reached. Perhaps, and considering the demotion oE 
human motherhood it is quite intelligible, it is the divine 
Mother*', or the Madonna who has met with the strongest 
emotional response, and love as interpreted in Its religious 
reference is most often felt as analogous with that oE 
a mother for the children to which she has given birth. 
Only to the few, mostly to the mystics, has religious love 
appealed as of that intimate relation of lover and beloved, 
the relation which in its attraction leads man and maid to 
leave father and mother, and to cleave together as realising a 
still closer unity. The wider dififusion of such an emotional 
attitude in religion must, perchance, wait till the relation of 
human lovers is more generally ideal. For religion does 
not advance faster than general culture and civilisation. In 
the recognition of a religious significance in marriage, as 
manifested by the definite rites and ceremonies o£ marriage 
in most religions, may be found also the ground for the 
belief that the ideal of this human relationship is only to 
be approached by continuing to regard it as essentially 
Religious. 

The phenomena of sufiering and death introduce 
many varied emotions of another order into man's experience. 
Almost all of these have some definite social reference, 
bnt nevertheless they are predominantly individual. Suffer- 
ing itself to the sufferer emphasises the feeling of seri- 
ousness, but this may be given a religious or an anii-» 
religious tone. The sufferer may cultivate a spirit of sub- 
mission to what he accepts as a divine infliction, or give 
himself up to a feeling of rebelliousness; or he may endure 
with a calm determined chiefly by an exercise of will 
power. The last must be regarded as religiously indifferent; 
the second as irreligious, as a form of sin, an 
increase of bad emotional attitudes; the first as possess^ 
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ing a definitely religious benefit deepening the personaf 
character. Suffering also often has the effect of increasing 
the strength of the feeling of unity between the sufferer 
and those associated with him. This strengthening in small 
groups of persons has its influence in promoting the 
realisation of a felt unity of community which in one 
form and another assorts itself as a constituent of religion. 

Death arouses feelings distinctly associated with 
religion. At first it appears that thereby there is a triumph 
of opposition to the efforts for the unity of social relation-' 
ship. By it comes an element of conflict between feeling 
and fact, a rift within the unity of social life. But 
the tendbney of religion has been to transcend this in hope 
or faith in the continuance of a spiritual community 
or its rosuinption in the further course of experience. That 
is the eventual emotional attitude with regard to the deaths 
of others bound to man by bonds of sentiment. The pros^ 
pect of death coming to himself, whether it be contemplated 
rarely or often, is the ground of thoughts and emotional 
attitudes ia degree more or less religious. I^or in this, ac* 
cording to the range and depth of the thoughts of the 
individual, he will consider his life and personality in relate 
ion with possibilities of experience and significance beyond 
the limits of that of the earth and the present* 
Again, death seems to introduce an element of opposition 
and of conflict into experience, to violate the unity of the 
soul not simply with the community, but also within itself, 
even with the Power which transcends Nature and the 
community. Nevertheless, religion in its advance has tended 
to raise man's feelings above gloomy doubt, and to mate 
him view his life in relation with thb eternal rather 
than in terms of a brief period of time. Such a difference 
of view involves a fundamental difference of emotional 
attitude ; life viewed in relation to the eternal is far moro 
religiously toned than if considered without that refereueei 
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The Theistic and Polytheistic religions have been those 
ivhich have given most play to the emotions, and inspired an 
active ethical attitude. But it should be noticed that 
religions which appear to be other than these in fact often 
include these or some substitute. So, for example, Hinduism, 
represented by many of its intellectual exponents as an 
acosmism, includes within it forms of Theism and Polytheism, 
the deities of which form the centre of the predominant 
emotional religious attitudes. Even Buddhism in practice, 
as also in part in its literary expressions, acknowledges 
emotional attitudes similar to those discussed. Of all religi* 
ons, perhaps Jainism makes the least explicit reEerenoe to 
the place and cultivation of such emotions. 

In religion men have sought and in varying 
degrees have found a ^^peace which the world cannot give*\ 
Peace comes after a conflict : it is felt in a transcendence 
of -the opposition of the apparently actual and the ideal. 
Calm and equanimity of mind are emotional attitudes found 
pre-eminently in religions in which contemplative meditation 
is emphasised. They are characteristic of religions such as 
Jainism, Buddhism, and the advaitist forms of Hinduism, 
An exaggeration of reflection and the intellectual over the 
active and the emotional tends to the representation of the 
ideal as predominantly that of peace and calm. 

The emotional attitudes of the religions are, however, 
best considered in relation with the ideals which they 
endeavour to express and to realise. Though in their forms 
as wholes the religions have depended and depend upon the 
changing levels of general culture, it does not follow that 
the latest phase of religion or the latest religion cousins 
the most intimate or adequate apprehension of the ideal. 
Religions now dead and gone have included the apprehension 
of very high religious ideals, even yet unattained by the 
majority o£ humapity. Some illustrations are here giyem 
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The fact of prayer is itselE significant of an emotional 
attitude; it is in the contents of prayers that something of 
the inspiring ideal may be sought with more insight into a 
religion than in almost any other aspect of it. The prayers 
here quoted are not necessarily typical of the religions from 
which they come : but they show the heights to which some 
of their devotees could attain in them. So Nebuchadnezzar 
prayed to Marduk : 

** 0 eternal prince ! IjorJ of all being ! 

To the king whom thou lovest, and 
Whose name thou hast proclaimed, 

As was pleasing to thee, 

Do thou lead aright his name, 

Guide him in a straight path. 

I am the prince, tliy favourite, 

The creature of thy hand; 

Thou hast created me, and 
With dominion over all people 
Thou hast entrusted me. 

According to thy favour, 0 Lord. 

Which thou dost bestow on 
All people. 

Cause me to love thy exalted lordship, 

And create in my heart 
The worship of thy divinity. 

And grant whatever is pleasing to thee, 

Because thou hast fashioned my life. "3 

To another royal personage of a different clime, the 
Emperor Ching of China, a prayer is ascribed breathing a 
charming simplicity : 

Let me be reverent, be reverent, 

Even as the way of Heaven is evident, 

2. B. W. Bogers ; The Religion of Babylonia and Aeuyria 

i908p.7L . . - 
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And its appointment easy is to mar. 

Let mo not say, It is too high above, ’’ 

Above us and below us doth it move. 

And daily watches wheresoe'er we are. 

It is but as a little child I ask, 

Without intelligence, to do my task, 

Yet learning, month by month, and day by day, 

I will hold last some gleams o£ knowledge bright. 
Hel[> me to bear mj heavy burden right. 

And show mo how to walk in wisdom's way. 
From ancient Peru fragments remain which show 
that there a high ideal was sometimes perceived, and a 
profoundly religious emotion experienced : 

Oh, come then 1 
Great as the heavens, 

Lord of all the earth. 

Great First Cause, 

Creator of men. 

Ten times I adore thee, 

Ever with my eyes 
Turned to the ground, 

Hidden by the eyelashes, 

Thee am I seeking. 

Oh, look on me 
Like as for the rivers. 

Like as for the fountains, 

When grasping with thirst, 

I seek for thee. 

Encourage me, 

Help me ! 

With all my voice 

I call on thee; ^ 

3. or The Booh of Odes, Trs. by L. Cranirier Byng, 

1914. p.25. 
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Thinkipg of thee, 

We will rejoice 
And be glad: 

This will we say 

And no more.^ 

All these prayers show a turning of man towards the 
divine for adoration and in supplication : there is evident a 
desire for a harmonious relation with God and for his aid. 
The moral appears in the wish for conformity with the 
divine will. Here the religious attitude dominates, and the 
moral is related with it. But in the following prayer, which 
comes from a Greek source, distinctly religious references 
to a transcendent personality are missing. The whole spirit 
of this pure aspiration is nevertheless in accord with that 
which is implied in the ethical implications of the former 
prayers. Here in statement the etliical is supreme : but the 
fundamental tone is religious /‘May I be no man's enemy and 
may I be the friend of that which is eternal and abides. 
May I never quarrel wdth those nearest me, and if I do 
may I be reconciled quickly. May I never devise evil against 
any man; if any devise evil against me, may I escape unin- 
jured and without the need of hurting him. May I love, seek, 
and attain happiness and envy none. May I never rejoice in 
the ill fortune of one who has wronged me. When I have 
done and said what is wrong may I never wait for the 
abuse of others, but always rebuke myself until I make 

amends, May I win no victory which harms me or my 

opponent May I reconcile friehds who are wrath with 

one another. May I to the extent of my power give all 
ueedfnl help to my friends, and to all who are in want. 
May I never fail a friend in danger. When visiting those 
in grief, may I be able by gentle and healing words to 
their pain,,....May I respect myself.,. May I always 


4, C. Markhams The Jntm o/Feru. p. 102, 
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teep tame that which rages within me. May I accustom 
myselE to be gentle, and never angry with people because of 
circumstances. May I never discuss who is wicked, and what 
wicked things he has done, but know good men and follow 
in their footsteps. That remains almost entirely within 
the human, and reveals by its omissions something of the 
scepticism of higher Greek culture with regard to the gods. 
The weakening of this side of Greek religious life led to 
its decline before advancing Christianity. 

The religion of ancient Greece was in the main joyous. 
But though it contained transcendental references the joy 
was found in devotion to the beauties and emotions associated 
with this life. For long the thought of its termination and 
the idea of another world produced only feelings of gloom. 
The influence of philosophic reflection on Greek religion was 
most important in its considerations of the nature of the 
human soul and in leading on to the conception of a 
spiritual immortality in an ideal in which the rational and 
the good were united. But Greek art had an equally 
marked efiect on the religion, from which it itself drew its 
inspiration and many of its subjects. The Greek religion 
failed chiefly in its inability radically to overcome the 
opposition of the joys of life and the awaiting gloom. 

The harmony established by the Greek religion was 
at the best but partial and incomplete. It was a har- 
mony for life, but not for death. The more completely 
the Greek felt himself to bo at home in the world, the 
more happily and freely he abandoned himself to the exorcise 
of his powers, the more intensely and vividly ho lived in 
action and passion, the more alien, bitter, and incompreh- 
ensible did he find the phenomena of age and death. On 
this problem so fur as wo can judge, he received from his 

5. Cited by Stobaeus, from Eusebios, quoted by Cr. Murray 
jTattr y/ Gfrccl! Bdighu, pp. 
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religion but little light; and still less consolation. The 
music o£ his brief life closed with a discord UBresolvad; 
and even before reason had brought her criticism to bear 
upon his creed; its deficiency was forced upon him by his 
feeling. 

The best of Greek religious idealism became formulated 
and made an impressive appeal to the cultured in Neo- 
platonism; and from and through this has passed on its 
infiuenoe to some small extent through Judaism, but very 
markedly in Christianity and in Sufiism. Neo-platonism 
raised the vision definitely to the eternal and considered the 
temporal in relation with that. Notwithstanding the strain 
of asceticism; it found in the beautiful and the good on 
earth means by which to ascend to the highest vision. 
That vision was one of immediacy, distinctly mystical 
and ecstatic; and could be suggested best by the immediacies 
of aestlietic satisfaction. Thus as Plotinus puts it : It 
remains to mount to the Good towards which every Soul aspires. 
If anyone has seen it, he knows what I say: he knows how 
beautiful it is. We must approach its presence stripped of 
all earthly encumbrances as the initiated enter the sanctuary 
naked. With what love we must yearn to see the source 
of all existence, of all life and thought I He who has not yet 
seen it desires it as the Good; he who has seen it admires it 
as the Beautiful. He is struck at once with amazement and 
pleasure; he is seized with a painless stupefaction, he loves 
with a true love and a mighty longing which laughs at 
other loves and disdains other beauties. If we could behold 
him who gives all beings their perfection, if we could rest 
in the contemplation of him and become like him, what 
other beauty could we need ? Being the supreme beauty, 
he makes those who love him beautiful and lovable. This 
is the great end, the Supreme aim, of Bouls; it is 

^ 6. G. liowes Eickiuiaoa * Xh Gn^k Vkia of LiU. 61 
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the waidi ot this vision that makes men unhappy^ 
His who desires to see the vision must shut his eyes to 
terrestial things, not allowing himself to run after cw- 
poreal beauties^ lest he share the fate of Narcissns, and 
iminerse his soul in deep and muddy pools, abhorred by the 
Spirit. And yet we may train ourselves by contemplating 
noble things here on earth,^ especially noble deeps, always 
pressing on to higher things, and remembering above 
all that as the eye could not behold the sun unless 
it were like the sun itself, so the Soul can only see 
beauty, by becoming beautiful itself. 

The ancient religion of Egypt, though it was mixed 
up with much that was of the nature of magic nevertheless 
included moral ideals of wide range and high character. 
These ideals had the sanction of religion especially in that 
upon their performance depended the experience ot the 
individual in the ** life hereafter ” which constituted a 
central concept in Egyptian religion. It was at the time 
of the judgment of the individual before Osiris^ 
that the following declaration was to be made. “ Hail 
to thee, mighty god, lord of justice. I come to thee, 
my lord, to behold thy beauties; I know thee, I know 
the name of the forty-two gods who are with thee, 
who devour those who meditate evil, who drink their blood 
the day when a man gives account of himself before 
Unnofa, Behold me, I have come to thee, I bring the 
truth to thee, and I will put aside all lying. ** 1 have 
not done evil to any man, I am not one of those who put 
to death his kindred; 1 am not one who telleth lies 

in place of truth I am not a doer of that which the 

gods abhor; I have not done wrong to a servant in the 
eyes of his master; I have not caused famine; 1 have not 
catised weeping; 1 am not a murderer, I have not given 

...» mm I ' — — - — . . I ; 

7. W. K. luge : The of Plotuiud, ii. pp, 212-3. 
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corntDands for murder; I have not eaueed men to Buffer; t 
hnve not diminished ibe temple offerings; I have not les* 
seaed the bread given unto the gods; I have not robbed 
the dead of their funeral offerings; I am not an adulterer; 
1 have not diminished the grain measure; I have not short- 
ened the palm’s length....,.! have not pressed down the 

arm of the balance; I have not falsified the tongne ( of the 
balance ); I have not snatched away the milk from the 
mouth of children; and I have not driven off the cattle 
from their pastures. ” ‘ I am pure; I am pure.... ..Let 

no harm come to me in this land, in the Hall of Justice, 
because I know the name of all the gods who make their 
appearance in it. "s 

The appeal of Confucianism is principally and almost 
solely ethical. It is intimately related with the feelings of 
filial reverence and respect for the orderly continuance of 
society. Nevertheless it grew up out of a religious tradition 
and the spirit of this permeates the ethical ideal. Thus, in 
the Oonfncian doctrine of the mean may be seen an example 
in human life of the orderly way of the universe, of the 
heaven and the earth. Eat Confucianism does not suggest 
or call forth any aspiration for spiritual life unbounded by 
temporal and earthly limits, nor does it feel or treat seriously 
the problems of suffering or any experience of alienation 
from a transcendent reality which so often comes with 
wrong-doing. The absence of anything to offer in these 
directions has led the Confucian to supplement Confucianism 
with another faith as, for example by Suddhism in its 
Mahayana form, so that a man will freijaently call himself 
Confucian and Buddhist. Confucius is reported to have 
said "All my knowledge is strung on one connecting thread." 
Again the "Master said 'Shen single priniciplo runs through 

8. cf. E, Navillo : The Old Faith, 1909. pp. 186-8 j 

A. Wiedemann : op. cit, p. 51, 
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through all my teaching/ Tseng Tzu answered : ^Yes^-Wh^n 
the Master had gone out, the disciples asked, saying, ^hat 
principle does he mean?^ Tseng Tzu said: ‘Our master's 
teaching simply amounts to this : loyalty to oneselE and 
charity to one's neighbour. 

Taoism and Confucianism grew up from the same 
tradition and in a similar environment, and there is 
ultimately little difterenoe between the principle o£ the 
former, which is in essence, ^‘Follow nature” and the latter 
with its insistence on moderation and order. But Taoism 
seems to have lent itself to more meta})hysical and mystical 
developments than Confucianism, and to have retained a 
closer connection with popular religious superstition associated 

with Shamanism.3.0 

That which is in one term denoted as Hinduism is 
a vast complex in which emotional attitudes of most varied 
character are found, appearing again and again as though in 
violent contrast, it not in radical opposition. Yet a funda- 
mental motive of Hindu religious thought and life has from 
the very outset been the attainniont of unity In the Rig 
Veda there is, for example, a liynm or prayer for social 
unity, which, whatever its original occasion, it is against 
the genius of Hinduism to interpret in any limited way. 

** Thou, mighty Agni, gatherest all that is precious for 
thy friend. 

Bring us all treasures as thou art enkindled in libations' place. 
Assemble, speak together: let your minds be all of one accord, 
As ancient gods unanimous sit down to their appointed share. 
The place is common, common the assembly, common the 
mind, so be their thought united. 

9. The Sat/ings of Co7ifucius. Trms. of part of the Confuc- 
iaa Analects, by L. Giles. 1910 pp. 91 an«t 118. 

10. See especially E. H. Parker iSimlies in Chinese ReUoion\ L. 
Giles : Tmsi Teachings, 1912, 
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A cdmmon purpose do I lay before you and worship with 
your general oblation. 

One and the same be your resolve, and be your minds oE 
one accord. 

United be the thought of all that all may happily agree. ^ 3. 

The social unity sought within and throagh the dif- 
ferentiation of castes has, however, not been an ideal for 
which enthusiasm has generally been shown. The intensity 
of caste feeling as such has militated against the realis- 
ation of wider social unity. But the reason for the weakness 
of the social in Hinduism is chiefly other : a more profound 
and a more comprehensive unity is sought. The social 
appears as temporary, as merely transitory and partial, but 
the religious mind has longed for experience of the univer- 
sal and the eternal. Thus the spirit dominating wide 
currents of Hindu life is that of the Upanishadic passage^ 

** From the unreal ( mat ) lead me to the real ( mt ) 
From darkness lead me to light, 

From death lead me to immortality. 

The same principle is embodied in the yearning for 
release from the bonds of karma, and so from the wearisome 
round of births and deaths. It is not that such bondage 
and these earthly lives involve suffering :-harifiia comes 
from good as well as bad acts and the earthly life includes 
pleasures-; but that this whole existence is ephemeral and 
limited. Until one can attain the experience of the unity of 
atman and Brahman, it has to be endured, and the ideal 
attitude to cultivate towards it is that of an equanimity 
of mind, carrying out the duties of the position in which 
one finds oneself, with the least disturbance of emotions, 
and with an effort to attain, by contemplation the vision of 
the eternal. ^ Hateless towards all born beings, friendly 

11. Big Veda x. 191. • ) 

12k Brihf^Amnmko, Upmkkad i. 3. 29. 
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atid pitiEul, void o£ the thought o£ a Mine and an I, bearing 
indififerently pain and pleasure, patient, ever content, the 
Man c£ the Rule subdued of spirit and steadfast of 
purpose, who has set his mind and understanding oh Me 
and worships Me, is dear to Me. ** Whatever be thy 
work, thine eating, thy sacriBce, thy gift, thy mortification, 
make thou of it an offering to Me. 

In accordance with the sentiment of this latter stanza 
it is maintained that religion permeates the whole life, and 
so again one is brought to the realm of appearances. For this 
is considered not merely as majja or delusion but also as 
lila or sport. So in the life of devotion, oE hhakti, a joy- 
oiisness is added to the ideal oE contemplative calm oE the 
intuition oE reality. A personal tone is found in the actual 
religious life of Hindus which is fundamental, however 
much it has tended to bo obscured by the advocates of 
particular philosophical contentions. The emotions and 
the attitude of the following hymn of the Maratha saint, 
Jnaneshwar, find an almost universal response amongst 
religious Hindus. 

Who day and night are from are all passion free. 
Within their holy hearts I love to be, 

Dwelling in sanctity. 

Hearts of a fervent faith to them belong. 

Where Dharina reigns; in them that power is strong 
That knows or right or WTong. 

They bathe in Wisdom; then their hunger stay 
With Perfect noss-lo, all in green array. 

The leaves of Peace are they. 

Buds of attainment these; columns they are 
In Valour’s hall: of joy fetched from afar 
Each a full water-jar. 

13. Bhagavad Gita, trs. L. D. Barnett, xii. 13-14; ix. 27, 
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So dear the path on Bhakti, they despise 
The great Release} e*en in their sport there lies 
The Wisdom o£ the wise. 

With pearls o£ Peace their limbs they beautify; 

Within tlioir minds as in a scabbard I, 

The All-indweller lie. 

Therefore their love waxes unceasingly, — 

Those great-sonled ones; not the least rift can be 
Between their hearts and me 

“ What constitutes the highest spiritual ambition o£ 
man? asked a South Indian saint. ‘ Possession of God. 
What does this imply ? Absolute 8ubini?sion to him. What 
again does this imply ? Doing to our Lord and Master 
eternal service as becometh a liege and servant to Him; 
as befitting the eternal tie subsisting between Him and His 
creatures. 

Hinduism is so cr>mprehensive in the range o£ its 
sects, which emphasise one this, one that, side o£ life, that 
it is difficult, i£ at till possible to formulate principles general- 
ly representative. Thought, action, and feeling aro accorded 
varying relative worths in the different sects. Hinduism, 
as a religion, is certainly not pessimistic : it does not find 
this life satisfying, but is itself the assurance of a higher 
life w'hich is blessedness. He who knows the bliss of 
Brahma fear.® not anything at all. 

The character of the ideal of Buddhism may bo 
considered to bo still in doubt. The canonical texts 
contain passages which seem clearly capable of interpretations 

14. N. Macnicol ; rmlma of Maratha Sahifs, Calcutta 1919. 

p. 35. 

15. See; A. Govindacharya. Divine Wiadom of Dravklian Saints 
Madras 1902 p. 187. 

16. Taittiri^a Upanishad* fi. 9, 
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of nirvana either as negative or as positive.^ ^ The question 
is complicated in part by the fact of the mystical and 
uniyersalist development oE Buddhism in its Mahayana forms. 
The Hinayana, or Southern Buddhism of Ceylon and Burma, 
has kept more to what appears the original limitation of the 
teaching of the Buddha to obtaining redemption from the 
evils of liE^ as experienced on earth, with no genuine 
concern for what might be beyond. The ideal is here that 
of calm and peace, an eradication of the turbulent desires 
of an individual This is <duirniingly expressed in a 
little simile in one of the Psalms of the Sisters: 

“ One 'day, bathing my feet, I sit and watch . 

The water as it trickles down the slope, 

Thereby I set my heart in steadfastness. 

As one doth train a horse of noble breed. 

Then going to my cell, I take my lamp. 

And seated on my couch I watch the flame. 

Grasping the pin, I pull the wick right down 
Into the oil 

Lo I the Nibbana of the little lamp ! 

Emancipation dawns ! My heart is free 
There is no need to interpret this as meaning complete 
cessation: it may imply no more than peace in the extinction 
of the burning flame of selfish individuality. From this 
motive as from tliat of the eradication of suffering. Buddhism 
has within its ideal developed very lofty ethical principles. 
These are nowhere better expressed than in the Dhammapada. 

17. e. f/.The following description of Nirvana, while negative, 
is only the negation of evils, and does not imply that there is no 
resulting positive state. “ When tlie tire of lust is extinct, that ia 
Nirvana; when the fii*es of hatred and infatuation are extinct that is 
Nirvana; when pride, false belief, and all other passions and torments 
are extinct, that is Nirvana. ” See H. C. Warrea. Buddhisnt m 
Trandattons p. 6U. quoting introduction of the Jaiaka, 

W. Tlmgatha Trs. Jto. Rhys Ditvidat U4'US, 
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** liet a man overcoino anger by love, let him ovef- 
come the greedy by liberality, the liar by truth ! " 
" For hatred does not cease by hatred at any time; 
hatred ceases by love, this is an old rule. " ^^Earnestness 
is the path ol: immortality ( Nirvana ), thoughtlessness 
the path q£ death. Those v^ho are in earnest do not 
die, those who are thoughtless are as i£ dead already. ” 
** Let us live happily then, not hating those who hate 
us 1 among men who hate let us dwell free from hatred. I 
Let us live happily then, free from ailments among the 
ailing 1 among men who are ailing let us dwell free from 
ailment 1 Let us live happily then, free from greed among the 
greedy ! among men who are greedy let us dwell free from 
greed 1 Let us live happily then, though we call nothing our 
own 1 We shall be like bright gods feeding on happiness 1 
So again the ethical is portrayed in the description of the 
good man: 

‘V Whoso his mother and his father keeps, 

The senior in his family reveres, 

Converseth gently and with soft-toned speech. 

And all that makes for slander puts aside. 

Who sets himself all meanness to suppress, 

A man of truth, his temper 'neath confcrol:- 
On such an one the Three and Thirty Gods 
Do verily confer the name: Good Man, ''20 
Buddhism did not remain at the level of the merely ethic - 
al even if it started there. 21 The Maliayana reveals a wealth 
of : emotional attitudes 6f a religious character. It has 

iy. JJhammapada : S. B. E. trs. |>p. 58; 4; 0; 53. Cf. also. 
AmUaj/ur Dhyana Suini. S. B. E. xlix. p. 1G7; The Airakenbuj vf Faith. 
Trs. ly. T. Suzuki, p. 128. and Maka-Farhiihhana Suttanta. Trs. W. 
Ehys Davids, in Dialognen of the Buddha. 1910 iii. p. 84. 

20. SanguUa NlJcaffa ; trs. p. 294. 

21. This is suggested, for example, in the following from ihc 
Chiaeae ol th# Buddha Cmia ol Ashvaghoijha« Trs. ^ Beal. i^.B. 
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knowo an intensity o£ devotion to tlie Buddlia and to the 
U6iti68y as for example, the goddess o£ mercy, and has 
developed a positive metaphysic as well as forms of mystic- 
ism. In addition it has sought to some,, though a very 
limited, extent to realise a feeling of community through 
activities for social welfare. It is chiefly in these Mahayana 
for^s that there is, in Oldenberg’s words, an ‘‘internal 
cheerfulness, infinitely surpassing all mere resignation.^^ 3 
There is here a universal “principle*^ the fundamental reality, 
the ^^Dharmakaya’* in relation with which nirvana has its 
true positive significance^ 2 . “ Theoretically speaking, 

j!^irvana is the dispersion of the f^louds of ignorance hovering 
around the light of Bodhi. Morally, it is the suppression 
of egoism and the awakening of love (Karuna). Eeligionsly, 
it is the absolute surrender of the self to the will of 
the Dharmakaya, 

E.xix. p.337 : “Gone to that undying place (Amrita), those who believe 
( his law ) shall follow him there; therefore let all the devas and men, 
without exception, worship and adore. The one great loving and 
compassionate who mastered thoroughly the highest truth, in order 
to deliver all that lives. Who that hears of him, but yearns with 
Jove ! ” H. Uldenberg : Buddha )). 213. says ; “ In Buddhism 
there was a tendency to a form of expression suggesting a more posit- 
ive hope with regard to a continued life for the perfected saint. But 
this may be considered to be a more accommodation of language for 
the less enlightened. The Sermon at Benares leaves the question 
open whether deliverance is an annihilation or a return to a real 
fundamental eternal self. 

22. H. Uldenberg : Jhtddha, p. 224, 

23. It is interesting to note the qualities which, in Mahayana 
Buddhism, arc attributed to the Dharmalwja ; “ Without the will, 
love and intelligenee will not be realised; without love, the will and 
intelligence will lose their impulse; without intelligence, love and the 
will will be irrational. In fact, the thi’ee are co-ordinates and con- 
stitute the oneness of the JJharuiakaf/a. ” “ I am the father of 
all beings, and they are my children. ” ( The Acatanmaka^ the 
Piindarika, etc ). D. T. Sussuki : Malio/yana Buddhkin. p, 2311. 

24. I>, T. {^auki ; Buddkim^ p, 369. 
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Jainism gives an inevitable impression o£ asceticism, 
not the deliberate infliction o£ suffering as self-torture but 
the denial of what appeals to the physical. The ideal life 
for the Jaina is that of one who has entered a religious 
order of monks or nuns. There is, of course, a Jain ideal 
for the householder, but that is only a stage on the way to 
the ideal of the ascetic. One might have thought that the 
ideal would be expressed in positive, and even universal 
terras. For as the lowest organism is one-sensed and the 
highest has the greatest number of senses, it would seem 
that these should not be eradicated or their use suppressed, 
but enjoyed. Otherwise the significance of regarding the 
organisms as higher, the greater the number of senses, is 
not clear. The ideal is sometimes expressed in positive 
terms, but they are almost always abstract general con- 
ceptions. Right faith ( or perception ), right knowledge, 
and right conduct constitute the way to moksha. The 
perfected soul is without a body and is suid to possess 
innumerable properties. The character of the description of 
these qualities may be seen from the following list of eight 
which are specially noted. ** ( 1 ) perfect faith; 

( 2 ) perfect perception; ( 3 ) perfect knowledge; ( 4 ) 
quality of being neither light nor heavy; ( 5 ) infinite 
capacity for giving place ( penetrability ); ( 6 ) extreme 
refinement beyond sense-perception; ( 7 ) infinite power; 
( 8 ) immunity from disturbance of all kinds. ” Such 
qualities do not make any clear emotional appeal, 
nor are they of the nature to inspire activity. The 
predominantly negative form of expression in Jainism is 
seen in the aim as the removal of harmas^ liberation from 
bondage to matter. There appears to be a radical dualism 
in the distinction of pva and ajiva^ with no attempt to 
achieve any unification. Ajiva is not represented as even 
capable of being used for the purpose of the ideal life of 
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pure jivc(t^ Matter seems to be completely divorced £rom 
the highest end. It is remarkable that Jains have produced 
in the Dilwara temples o£ Mount Abu some of the most 
beautiful sculpture in India or the world, and thus carved 
matter to the expression of beauty. Again, central for 
Jainism is uhinisa, which is a negative concept. 

First and foremost is the avoidance of Hinisa, 
Himsa in its wide significance, includes wishing evil or 
doing harm by word, thought, or action. The ideal 
is not set in terms o£ realising the unity of community, 
of love for others for the attainment of a spiritual 
harmony of souls. The relation of souls to one 
another is obscured by the devotion of attention to the 
attainment of pure spirituality by the individual jiva. The 
main thing with regard to other living beings is to avoid 
doing them harm, ahimm. a r> 

The central and dominating attitude in Zoroastrianism 
is the ethical. Life is essentially a conflict in which man 
should co-operate with God and the good spirits against 
the evil. Good thoughts, good words, good deeds, are their 
own reward, but they are also a part in the determination 
of the universal conflict. In the exercise of these man 
experiences happiness; the ideal is fundamentally joyous. The 
good is to be enjoyed in this world as well as in the life 
which follows it. But the good comes only with effort : 
life is to be an activo pursuit of the good in all its forms. 
Yet Zoroastrianism is lacking in any serious recognition of 
the place and significance of suffering, and of the assumption 
of sufiforing as related with the regeneration of a man's 
own soul or with the redemption of others from eviL 
Nevertheless its ethical precepts are associated with religious 
emotion^ leading to the ideal of a unity of all mankind 

25. J. L. Jaini : Outlines of Jainism, pp, 130-1.; Muni 
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with God and the angels in the attitude of love. 

The follower of the faith makes himself resplendent 
by the virtuous happiness of this world. He benefits the 
world and makes it prosperous by doing good public acts, 
by loving the innumerable peoples of the world and by 
being charitable to all alike.” Be it known that God has 

created the world for work and the Creator's work ii'io 

be done according to his wishes. ” And this, too, (is) 
manifest that idleness should be swept out of the world, 
but it should be swept out in such a way that contentment 
may not diminish. ” And this, too, (is) manifest that 
mournfulness should be done away with from the world, 
but it should be done away in such a way that love and 
sympathetic mercy towards mankind may not decrease. ” 
‘‘ Three things are exceedingly gocd in regard to the 
heavenly good spirits; and these are as follows : Jjove, and 
and veneration, and hope. These two principles are best : 
to be good oneself and to do good to others. ” Love all; 
that should be wisdom for thee. Hold them for kindred; 
that should be conscience for thee. Unto them do good; that 
should be spirit for thee. ” “ Be it known that God is 

intimately connected with the world and is kind to it as to 

his own born child God loves his creation and tries 

to keep it at a distance from His opponent and enemy 
( Ahriman ). ” Zoroastrianism refuses to reject the goods 
of this life, and so has opposed asceticism. Fasting, for 
example, is considered to weaken the body, and so to make 
it less serviceable in the effort for the good and the conflict 
with evil. The hope for the goods of this world and the 
next is somewhat strikingly expressed in a prayer ascribed 
to Zarathustra : ‘‘ This I ask thee, tell me truly, Ahura, — 
whether I shall indeed, 0 Right, earn that reward, even ten 
mares with a stallion^ and a camel, which wi^s promised 
pi me^ 0 Ma^dahi as well as through thee tha fatare ^ift 
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o£ Welfare and Immortality. A daily prayer, given in 
the Dinkard, summarises the ideal of Zoroastrianism : 
** 0 thou, Lord Protector, in obedience to thy command 
I am firm in the pure religion and I promise to think and 
speak and do every righteousness. Forgive me Thou (my) 
many sins; (may) I keep ray own conduct pure, and (may) 
r, in accordance with Thy wishes, righteous Lord, keeping 
unoontaiuinated the six powers of the soul, — work, speech, 
thought, reasoning, raeraory and intellect — (and) in order to 
obtain the riches of the next world through good thoughts, 
good words, and good deeds, worship Thee, that I may 
thus open (for myself) the path to the shining paradise: 
that is, that the lioavy punishment of bell piay not he 
inflicted upon me and I may, passing over the Chinvat 
bridge, reacli into the fragrant, all-adorned and eternally 
happy mansions of paradise. Praiso be to the Lord of 
gifts, who bestows upon those who obey his commandments 
the reward of righteous wishes and who will at the end lib> 
erate transgressors from hell and adorn the world with 

purity. “^’2 0 

The religion of the Jews has many features similar 
to Zoroastrianism. Its ideal is the love of God and the 
the love of man. Tlie strong ethical traits of righteousness 
and justice are related with the conception of a righteous 
God, Let judgment run down as waters and righteous- 
ness as a mighty stream. ** Life is to bo continued beyond 
the condition of earthly existence. But the religion of the 
Jews gives more significance than Zoroastrianism to the 
place of sufforing in human life and man's relations with 
God. The Jewish race has not merely pissed through suf- 
fering, but has come to regard these sufferings as a 

20. Dinkard. Trs. Saiijana. vii. 482; 495,* xii 47; xi 28; xiii. 3; 
vii 441; Yaom xliv. 18; Dinkard 104 Cf. iv. 197. vi. .398. and xii. 41-4 
and vi. 436-8. with the contrast of the ten precepts of the philanthro- 
phic Jamshid and the ten precepts of the evil Hebrew Zohak. 

n 
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divine means towards the perfection of the race and its 
preparation to bring spiritual light to mankind. Judaism 
is un optimism gained through the experience of pain. 
Its fundamental emotional attitude is an ethical idealism 
together with a confident trust in God. The Jew enjoys 
the goods of this life as divinely given and so far he is as 
little ascetic as the Zoroastrian; but he has learned to lock 
upon suffering as also serving a divine purpose, Never^* 
theless, the tone of the religion is joyous: Serve the Lord 
with gladness: come before his presence with a song. In 
its highest expression Judaism is an intense yearning of 
the soul for communion and conformity with the living 
God. ** As the hart panteth after the water brooks, so 
panteth my soul after thee, 0 God. My soul thirsteth for 
God, for the living God. ** ** Do his will as if it were 
thy will, ** said a Jewish Rabbi that He may do thy will, 
as if it were his will. Annul thy will before his will, that 
He may annul the will of others before thy will Be as 
bold as a leopard said another ‘‘ and swift as an eagle 
and fleet as a hart and sirong as a lion to do the will of 
thy father which is in heaven. Judaism has sometimes 
been represented as merely national. It is fundamentally 
religion which has united Jews, but tlieir nationalist aims 
have had as inspiration the promise: ** Through thee 

shall all the nations of the earth be blessed ^ ^ 

Attempts have been made ( in modern Japan ) to 
represent Shintoism as a form of national ritual and mytho- 
logy. But Shintoism seems to have been predominantly a 

27. Leviticus xix. 18; Deuteroaomy vi 5; Amos v. 24; Psalm c. 
2; xlU 1,2; C. Taylor : SayimjH of the Jewish Fathprs. 1896. pp. 43; 109; 
Genesis xxxi. 4. There are a few signs of asceticism amongst the Jews. 
For example, the Kechabites and the Nazirites appear to have 
abstained from wine. The prophet Elijah and John the Baptist 
seem to have lived as ascetics. The order of the Essenes may 
have been monastic, as also ** the company of prophets whom 
Saul Doet. J. Bwu^l x. ip. 
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Nature-worship, with some slight admixture o£ hero-worship. 
It is diflSoult to discover its ideal, though it may in some 
respects resemble Taoism. The scholar Motoori in the 
eighteenth century said: Morals were invented by the 
Chinese because they were an immoral people, but in Japan 
there was no necessity for any system o£ morals, as every 
Japanese acted rightly i£ he only consulted his own heart. ”3 ® 

Cluisiianity, as every great religion, has its roots in 
the religions bet'ore it and the cultures o£ the time o£ its 
gestation and birth ; and in the course o£ its history it has 
absorbed into itselt contributions from many varied sources. 
Viewed as a world fact it is a mighty complex only to be 
compared with Buddhism. But notwithstanding that 
which has come from elsewhere, the common belief is sub- 
stantially correct, that, through all, the teaching of the 
gospels concerning Jesus has been striving to express itself. 
The gospels are an epitome of the central concepts and an 
indication of the fundamental spirit of Christianity. They 
more than all else have formed the source for information 
as to the Christian ideal, even though the appreciation of 
that ideal is obtained by an intuitive apprehension of it in 
personal contact with those whose lives are in some con- 
siderable degree inspired by it. 

The ideal of Christianity points beyond the individual 
self, Nature, and the community. Its emotional attitude 
is pre-eminently one in relation to the Godhead, who trans- 
cends all these, ^ while yet intimately concerned with all, 

'*Thou shalt love the Lord thy God: this is the first and 

great commandment Are not five sparrows sold for a 
farthing, and not one of them is forgotten before God ? 
But even the very hairs of your head are numbered. Fear 
not therefore This predominant relation of men to Ond 

28. D. Murray: Japafi, 1814. p. 84; nee also E, Sato\Y J'rm 

h/ th iimGty uf iii p. 
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gives experience a significance beyond the limius of the^ 
physical world and the period of existence in it. Life is 
associated fundamentally with the eternal. Christianity 
also presents itself as the ideal for the satisfaction of the 
striving tor unity in community. God is Father and King. 
The ideal includes the intimate closeness of kinship, and 
the comprehensiveness of a universal kingdom. The Christ* 
ian effort is a striving for a communion of saints, a 
kingdom of God. The second commandment is like unto 
the first: Thou shalt lovo thy neighbour as thyself ** 

The character of this love of God and of man, as it is 
seen illustrated in the life of Jesus, is full of confident 
trust, yet withal tender and passionate. The emotions of 
joy and qf sorrow are alike hallowed by it and given full 
play. “ There is an element of passion in Ohristlike holi- 
ness, which differentiates it from philosophic conceptions of 
virtue as a tranquil, balanced state. Lov^e gives worth to 
the fulfilment of duty; embraces, in union with God, the 
Divine aim of creation, and manifests itself in spontaneity 
and inventive activity, transforming the fulfilment of oblig- 
ation into an occasion of joyous and delightful service. 
Our Lord represents this ardent, passionate, devoted state 
of heart as the real root of virtue. Without it the most 
punctilious obedience is nothing; for not to love is not 
to live. 

Tho Christian ideal is in the first place cosmic 
or theological, that is, its scope goes beyond the immediac- 
ies of sense and society, and is universal in its range. 
Secondly, it is social ; it aims at tho perfection of a spirit- 
ual society. It started in social form, and has continued 
BO in the Christian Church. The idea of a new spiritual 
society, which was potentially world- wide, united by a 

29. Matthew xxii. 1)7, 39; Luke .\ii. G, 7; XI. L. Ottley; iu Lm 
xii, 
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compaon faith pud worship, and pledged to definite moral 
standards of life, enjoying a real spiritual communion with 
Christ himself, permeated and sustained by the Holy Spirit 
and his various gifts of grace, is implied from the first. ** 
The Church, as the religious community, has the task of 
realising in and through all its diversities and above all its 
®PP^®^ldons the fundamental social unity. Finally, the ideal 
is personal and individual. For the individual, Christian- 
ity sets an ideal which includes all that the impulse to 
realise completely the unity of the self demands. ** Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect". 
The hope^Jo attain this is based both on the faith in a 
c6ntinuity of life and opportunity, and on the experience of 
divine grace and the reality of regeneration. No evil is 
irreparable: the future is always open to the penitent. 

No religion teaches the acceptance of suffering as 
Christianity does, that through it love and perfection may 
bie striven for. Nevertheless, even because of this attitude 
the Christian ideal is one of triumphant joy and blessedness. 
It seeks the satisfaction of the physical as well as the 
spiritual. So it is expressed through the simple prayer 
which has become enshrined in the hearts of millions t 
Our father, which art in heaven ; hallowed be Thy Name; 
Thy Kingdom como; Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven; Give us this day our daily bread ; and forgive us 
our trespasses as wo forgive thorn that trespass against us. 
Ijead tis not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory for 
ever and ever. Amen. 

Islam is essentially the religion of submission to 
God and resignation to his will. It emphasises the great- 
ness of God and the insignificance of man, but leads to 

30. J, F, Bethuue Baker; op eit. p. 3o(i; Matthew v. 

31 1 Matthew 3-13. 
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p^Cd in abatidonmeni; to *'his mercy and compasaioil. 
The fandamenial emotional attitude of orthodox Islam is 
that of a quiet con&dent faith in God and a performance 
of the duties life brings and an adherence to the moral 
precepts of the Quran. The Prophet made no call to men to 
reject the goods of the world— though this life is not all, 
it is not to be despised but enjoyed. Nevertheless God alone 
should be the centre of devotion, dominating all thought 
and guiding all action. What the action is to be, as wheth- 
er war or peace, the Muslim must submit himself to the 
belief that God himself decides according to the occasion. 
Mankind are to seek the true peace which comes ^ through 
entire snbmission to him. It is not righteousness that you 
turn your faces towards the East and the West, but righteous- 
ness is this, that one should believe in Allah and the last 
day and the angels and the book and the prophets and 
give away wealth out of love for him to the near of kin 
and the orphans and the needy and the wayfarer and the 
beggars and for the emancipation of captives, and keep up 
prayer and pay the poor rate-, and the performers of their 
promise when they make a promise, and the patient in 
distress and affliction and in time of conflict— these are they 
who are true to themselves and these are they who guard 
against evil. 

The Sikh religion is a simple faith of the love of the 
God. By comparison with this dominating devotion all 
else is almost insignificant. This love while it includes an 
emotional attitude of submission to God brings also a distinct 
joyousness* ** He who banisheth worldly love shall dance day 
and night in God’s house and never sleep.*' “He who is dyed 
with God's love singeth His praises night and day and is 
invited to His palace. ” “ To serve God is to love Him, if 
pious men reflect on it. " “ Until one love the Lord all 
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other love is unstable/* The joyousness o£ the Sikh iiiolades 
the enjoyment o£ what God gives in this world: the forced 
asceticism of the yogi arouses in him no admiring response. 
Here is the strength of dependence on God and as result 
not mere peace, but an ecstasy of the happiness of the 
lover beloved. Such an experience can tolerate little of the 
formalism of ceremonial ritual, but it leads to an erad- 
ication of evil and the cultivation of good feelings to others. 
Thus the Sikh religion has taught a very lofty moral 
code, which will recognise no artificial distinctions of men, 
such as are implied in the ordinary Hindu caste attitudes, 
but respects righteousness unsullied by pride. The circum- 
stances of the time of the later Gurus led the Sikhs to 
develop their original martial qualities, and their fighting 
was largely inspired by their religious loyalty and devotion. 
But the blending of the religious with the martial was not 
a feature of the early faith.^s 

Eeligion from the earliest to the latest known stages 
of its development reveals a desire for a condition of exist- 
ence, an experience more satisfying than life normally 
seems to give, Eeligion has presented itself as the way of 
attainment of such a condition. But in the course of its 
history an opposition has arisen in this that the ideal aimed 
at has seemed on the one hand to necessitate the rejection 
and on the other the acceptance of the goods of life as 
normally experienced. Adherence to the former principle is 
seen in widespread ascetic and monastic movements. For 
devotion to the spiritual it has been deemed necessary to reduce 
attention to the physical as much as possible. The solitary 
hermit has supposed that even contact with mankind takes one's 
thought from God and endangers the salvation of the soul or 
the attainment of moksha or nirvana. The monk and the 

33. M. A. Macauliffe; The Sikh Ifelipion. ii. 199; 174, 165; 16^; 
Of. iv. 264, 
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nto have found spiritual support in their membership of 
orders devoted to religious ends*3 4 Por all, the transitory 
character and the brevity of this life make its appeals 
insignificant compared with the call of the eternal. For all, 
abstinence from the sexual, and from eating and drinking 
for pleasure, is a precept. 

There are some religions is which such abandonment 
of participation in the affairs of ordinary human life is not 
approved, is discouraged, even virtually forbidden. So it is 
for'^^xample, with Zoroastrianism, with Judaism, and the 
religion of the Sikhs. All of these have a boujant hope 
and a joy in this life, although they also point beyond. 
There is an interesting legend that Zarathustra laughed at 
his birth , and it is recorded that the voice uttered by 
Nanak at birth was as the laughing voice of a wise man 
joining a social gathering'\3 5 I'he optimistic spirit of the 
Jew towards this world has expressed itself in the picture 
of a millenium on earth centred in a glorious rule in a 
new Jerusalem. 

On the other hand there are religions for which the 
emphasis is predominantly on the abandonment of the 
affairs of the world, a freedom from the fetters of the 
senses. Such are especially Buddhism and Jainism. Both 

34. Ill the Safta Nipafa. Eng. trs. S. B. E. x. p. 11 it is said : 
“ Let one wander alone like a rhinoceros ”, but in the Sani/utta 
Nilcaya, Trs. Mrs. Rhys Davids, p, 113 it is urged that “ Verily the 
whole of this life in religion consists in righteous friendship, righteous 
intimacy, righteous association. ” Cf. Theragafha 213 “ Friendship 
with noble souls throughout the world, the Sage hath praised ”. 

35. This is according to the midwife attendant at Nanak’s 
birth : Macauliff e i. p. 1 . Mr. Okakura mentions an interesting fact 
frbm Japan. “ At the festival of Nifu Myojin, in Kii. when the 
procession bearing offerings arrives before the shrine, the village chief 
calls out in a loud voice : * According to our annual custom, let us 
laugh ^ ; to which a hearty response is given. I^ife and Thought of 
Japan* p. 51, 
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have aooommodated themseWes to some extent to the 
laity> but the path they advoaate is that o£ the 
ascetic, the monk and the min.3 6 The lundamental 
motive here is individual liberation, the individuaVs at- 
tainment of moksha or nirvana. Undoubtedly there have been 
instances of good social influences exerted by Jain and 
Buddhist orders but social welfare — the improvement for 
others of the type of life the ascetics have themselves 
renounced — is not and never has been a definite aim. The 
highest, almost ihe sole positive duty to others is to teach 
them the path to redemption from the world. 

In' Hinduism also the way of the ascetic is con- 
sidered to be of greater merit than ordinary modes of life 
and more fruitful in results in the effort to attain full 
consciousness of the unity of atman and Brahman or in 
gaining a better position in the scale of humanity in the 
following birth. But in theory, although by a long way 
not in practice, every Hindu male is to give himself up to 
asceticism and complete devotion to God, as his condition 
of life after having fulfilled the duties of householder. 

Other religions, especially Christianity and Islam, 
while not setting up an ascetic or monastic ideal have 
found room for ascetic and monastic movements. Both of 
these religions have acknowledged fasting as wholesome 
discipline; Islam having made it a definite practice for all 
who can endure it. But separation from the affairs of earth- 
ly life is in no way implied by Christianity or Islam, The 
ascetic and monastic orders of Islam have been chiefly of two 
kinds, inspired with the missionary spirit of carrying the 
faith or entranced with devotion to God in mystic love, the 
former various brotherhoods and the latter orders of Sufis. 

36. In Siam every Siamese male is expected to enter a mon- 
astery and spend some time there, at least as a novice. See P. A. 
Thompson; Lotus Land. 1906. p. GO, 

m 
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The general attitude of Christianity towards asceticism 
is indicated in sayings ascribed to Jesus himself, 3 7 In reply 
to some of his critics, he once said : For John came 

neither eating nor drinking, and they say : He hath a 
devil. The Son of Man came eating and drinking and they 
say : Behold a man gluttonous and a wine~bibber, a friend 
of publicans and sinners. Yet he knew and practiced an 
asceticism : The foxes have holes, the birds have their 
nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay his head. '' 
In a parable he told of the man who sold all he had to 
bny a field which contained a treasure of great price. His 
fundamental attitude is nevertheless expressed best in the 
words which denote the point of view from which the 
goods of this world should be considered : ** Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness and all these 
shall be added unto you Monasticism in Christianity 
has had very wide and varied developments. Undoubtedly 
the life of the monk and the nun has been followed by many 
chiefly for their own peace of mind and religious attainment. 
But compared with the monasticism of other religions, 
Christian monasticism has been marked by its social aims 
and by a greater activism. The orders have pursued not 
only the task of education and the advancement of 
knowledge, but at the time of their flourishing included 
those who brought help to the sick and assisted not simply 
in daily tasks such as the cultivation of the land but also 
exerted their influence in political life. Asceticism in 
Christianity is advocated chiefly if .and when it may serve 
some purpose from the motive of the love of man. In the 
epistles of St. Paul, in a somewhat exaggerated degree, 
it is advocated also as a means of discipline and the 
control of sensual passions. 3® 

37. Luke viiL 33, 34. Matthew viii. 20 ; xiii. 44 ; vi. 33. 

38. The subject of the character and history of the Jerms 
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The religious, whether they have followed an ascetic 
and monastic life or not, have experienced their highest 
religious satisfaction in a mystic immediacy. For all, for 
each, in some degree religion is ultimately mystical. Some 
of the more ardent have endeavoured to cultivate this 
sense of immediacy of religious satisfaction by various means 
of concentration and contemplation or by ideas leading to 
a kato of ecstasy. In such mystic experiences all feeling, 
of conflict, of opposition, is lost : there is an unsullied 
unity. It may be said that here one is concerned with a 
condition, or conditions of mind, which is or are inex- 
pressible in any merely theoretical terms. Nevertheless, many 
of those definitely called mystics, who have devoted them- 
selves especially to the cultivation of mystic states, have 
endeavoured to give them verbal expression or have been 
roused to more or less ecstatic utterances. But these ex- 
pressions and utterances have always been coloured predom- 
inantly by the conceptions current in the religious commun- 
ities in which the mystics have found themselves. The 
mystic unity has thus been represented either as an identity 
dE the soul with the object of its contemplation or as a 
communion of the adoring with the adored, the loving with 
the loved. There has often been a tendency for these two 
types of expression to be blended together in the language 
(i the mystics. Frequently the mystics have considered the 
temporal as of no significance from the point of view of 
the eternal. This has not always been so, for, in fact, the 
mysticism which is expressed as a communion has tended 

of monasticism is vast. For an account of Buddhist forms see K, 
Spence Hardy: Eastern Monachisniy 1860. H. B. Workman : Tha 
Evolution of the Mormtic Ideal. 1913, gives a good account of the 
chief early Christian movements. A. Harnack: Monastmsm 1913 
endeavours from his Protestant standpoint to appreciate the spirit 
of Christian monasticism which has been almost, but not entii'cly^ 
a feature of Catholic communities and the Eastern Churches. 
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to raise the whole content o£ life into its scope. Thus on 
the one side, mysticism has tended to an intellectual repre- 
sentation as undifferentiated unity and a practice as con- 
templative and intensive; and on the other a description as 
a communion of souls and a practice as emotional love 
peeking the most extensive sphere for its exercise. 

The mystical character of religion is related with 
the psychological impression of unity. The impression which 
is received from Nature in what has been called Simple 
Nature Worship is of an immediate and mystical type. 
Nature is experienced synoptically and so as a unity. For 
many mystics Nature has been the starting-point-* and the 
end of their mystic state : affected by its beauty and sublim- 
ity they have felt as though blended in harmony with it. 
Here mere physical continuity plays its part in promoting 
the feeling of unity. The experience of all as one has 
brought an intense satisfaction in a sort of beatific vision. 
But besides a synoptic unity of Nature with its mystic 
impression there is an equally mystic feeling of fhe self 
within. In the moments of intensest satisfaction with 
Nature all explicit consciousness of a within and a 
“ without '' is lost. Starting from such impressions of 
Nature and Self, felt as one, thought has tended to pass too 
rapidly to abstract notions of unity, to the idea of the 
persistence of the unity so felt, to the neglect of the dif- 
ferentiated and changing content of Nature and the life of 
the Self. It is thus that one of the two main tend- 
encies of mysticism has arisen. So, for example, Indian 
mysticism has its first and most characteristic expression 
in the Upanishads, which arising out of the Rig Vedio 
impressions of Nature and the unity felt with it, and 
developing their own consideration of the self, represent 
the highest experience predominantly as undifferentiated 
unity, as the identity of the reality of the ^‘within” and the 
All e^spreesions of mysticism which have grown up 
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in rdatiou v^ith these ot similar philosophical movements 
have been of like character. Having arisen primarily in 
association of self and Katnre, they are essentially^ almost 
irredeemably, individualistic. A devotee should constantly 
devote his self to abstraction, remaining in a secret place, 
alone, with his mind and self restrained, without expect- 
ations and without belongings. ... Constantly devoting his 
self to abstraction, a devotee whose mind is restrained 
attains that tranquillity which culminates in final eman- 
cipation and assimilation with me. 

Buddhistic mysticism is closely akin with the Hindu 
forms. It is essentially cultivated through contemplation 
aiming at the state of trance, or samadhi. In the Maha- 
the mystic state is represented as though the con- 
dition in which a universal reality mirrors itself. When 
a mirror is covered with dust, it cannot reflect images. 
It can do so only when it is free from stain. It is even 
the same with all beings. If their minds are not clear of 
stain, the Dharmakaya cannot reveal itself in them. But 
if they be freed from stain, then it will reveal itself. 

Greek mysticism was also largely affected by philo- 
sophical reflection, but the love of the beautiful and the appeal 
of the social prevented it from being represented as a simple 
unity of identity. It highest reaches in Neo-platonism have 
been illustrated above from Plotinus. In the following, from 
Marcus Aurelius, the Greek influence is seen;^^ here is an 
expression of blissful harmony with nature, and also a transition 
of thought to the social idea of the city of God, and yet 
with a feeling of the unity of both. Everything is 
harmonious to me that is harmonious to thee, 0 Universe; 
nothing is too early or too late for me that is in due 
time for thee. Everything is fruit to me that thy seasons 

‘ 39. Bhagavad Gita vi. 10-15 

40. The Amkenifty of Faith, Trs. P. T. Suzuki, p. 127 

41. C. H. Moore; The Meliyioae Thmyhi of the Gmke p. 250 
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bring, 0 Nature* from thee are all IhingiJ, in thee are all 
things, to thee all things return. ^Beloved city of Cecrop/ 
sings the poefc Shall I not say^ ^ 0 beloved city of 
God"?'' 

Incidentally it may be noticed that the sense of the 
mystical in Zoroastrianism is extremely weak. There is, 
inevitably* something mystical in its communion of the 
soul with God, but the tone of its scriptures is not that of 
a mystic joy in Nature, or oH a mystic satisfaction in com- 
munity, or of a beatific vision of the kingdom of the good.^* 

The language of the mystics has often been in terms 
of the lover and the beloved. Although even in the major- 
ity of instances it may have been that the mystics concern- 
ed were celebate, they probably in some not very explicit 
manner fell the impulses of sex. There is good reason to 
believe that the intensest satisfaction of sex is largely due 
to mental fantasy and idealism. Such satisfaction is of the 
character of the experience of unity. The relation of lover 
and beloved in sex is distinctly mystical. There may be a 
profound cause for the tendency of mystics to express them- 
selves in such terms. Marriage may be a religious sacra- 
ment through which an experience of mystic unity is in 
some measure attained. It is especially in Christianity and 
in Islam that most use has been made of erotic terms in 
expressions of mysticism, though it is also found in the 
poetic utterances of the Sikhs and of the Hindu Vaishnavite 
saints. The examples in Christianity have been to some 
degree exceptional, and then, also, somewhat abnormal. It 
is in Sufiism that this form of expression has attained a 
richness and a charm unsurpassed. Further, in Sufi utter- 
ances there is also very often profound philosophical thought 
and an association with the beautiful, features which may 

42. For an account of some exotic movements in which the 
mystical has been stressed^ see M. N. Bhalia Zororntrim Iheologyt 
iiLiasyU 
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have been due to influence from Neo-platonism. Thus, 
though the language is of love, the thoughts are directed 
to the eternal. The Sufi mystics, similar in many respects 
to the Neo-platonic, saw in the beautiful in this world the 
revelation of the divine beauty. 

^ This is Love: to fly heavenward, 

To rend, every instant, a hundred veils; ‘ 

The first moment to renounce life; 

The last step, to fare without feet; 

To regard this world as invisible. 

Not to see what appears to one's self. 3 

* 

From all eternity the Beloved unveiled His beauty in the 
solitude of the unseen; 

He held up the mirror to His own face, He displayed His 
loveliness to Himself, 

He was both the spectator and the spectacle; no eye but 
His had surveyed the Universe. 

All was one, there was no duality, no pretence of ^mine* or 
^thine.* 

The vast orb of Heaven, with its myriad incomings and 
outgoings was concealed in a single point. 

The creation lay cradled in the sleep of non-existence, like 
a child ere it has breathed. 

The eye of the Beloved, seeing what was not, regarded 
nonentity as existent. 

Although He beheld His attributes and qualities as a per- 
fect whole in His own essence, 

Yet He desired that they should be displayed to H3m in 
another mirror. 

And that each one of His eternal attributes should become 
manifest accordingly in a diverse form. 


43. R. A. Nicholson ; The Myetm of Islam* 1914. p. 116, 
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Tb#i:«{oro Qe created the verdant fields o{ Time and Space 
and the life-giving garden of the world, 
every branch and leaf and fruit might show forth His 
various perfections. 

The cypress gave a hint of His comely stature, the ro^ 
gave tidings of His beauteous countenance. 

Wherever beauty peeped out, Love appeared beside it; , 
Wherever Beauty shone in a rosy cheek. Love lit his torch 
from that fiame. 

Wherever Beauty dwelt in dark tresses. Love came and 
found a heart entangled in their coils.** 

The use of the terms of love among Christian mystics 
has generally been in reference to a form of ideal relation 
simihir to that of son and father, or brethren the same 
family, which may— and according to Christian principle 
should, — be felt towards all mankind. Christian mysticism 
by the very nature of this love has sought channels for 
active expression within the community of the Christian 
Church and beyond. The great mystics of Christianity have 
been those of the Catholic ccmmnnities. Thomas a Kempis 
in his Imitation of Christ has given us the following de- 
scription of ;love as understood and felt by the Christian 
mystic. “The noble love of Jesus impels to great deeds : and 
arouses a constant desire for greater perfection. Love longs 
to soar : and will not be held down by things that are low. 
Iiove bngs to be free, and estranged from all worl^y 
affection : that its inner eye mey not be dimmed ; that it 
pay not be caught by any temporal prosperiiy : or by any 
adversity cast down. Nothing is sweeter than Love ; 
p>thing .braver, nothing higher, nothing wid^ : notbpg 
sweeter, nothing fuller, nor better in Heaven and in earth ; 
.he^pjuse Lpve is bom of dod : and can only rest in God 
above all crmj^ things. 

^ ihid. ,p.|pi ^uotjni! Jami. 
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The lover flies, runs and rejoices : he is free and 
cannot be held. He gives all: and has all in all; because 
he rests in One Highest above all things : from whom all 
good flows and proceeds. He regards not the gifts : but 
turns himself above all goods to the Giver, Love often 
knows no measure : but is fervent beyond all measure. 
Love feels no burden : counts no pains, exerts itself beyond 
its strength ; talks not; of impossibility : for it thinks all 
things possible and all permitted. It is therefore strong 
enough for all things; and it fufils many things and 
warrants tliem to take effect : where ho who loves not faints 
and lies down. 

Love is watchful and, sleeping, slumbers not; though 
weary it is not tired, though hampered is not hampered, 
though alarmed is not affrighted: but as a lively flame and 
burning torch it forces its way upwards and serenely passes 
through. If any man love he knows what is the cry of 
this voice. A loud cry in the oars of God: is the glowing 
affection of a soul, which saith. My God ray Love: Thou 
art all mine, and I am all Thine. ”^5 

From these varied constituents of life, from the 
immediacies of the impressions of Nature, from the 
felt inner unity of the self, from rhe results of contem- 
plation and reflection, from the mystic union of sex, 
from the devotion to an ideal personality, from the 
experience of communiiy in social groups, the forms of 
mysticism have arisen. They lean either to the side of 
seeking from the feeling of Nature and the self, or from 
reflection, an immediate and quietist fruition; or taking up 
the call of active life endeavour through work and worship, 
through individual contemplation and social affection to 
realise a social community as a factor in the unity of the All. 

Though the religious experience is in itself mystical, 

40. The Imitation of Christ. Trs, C, Bigg. iv. 5. 

ZK 
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the mystics properly so-called constitute a very small por- 
tion of mankind. There is* however, a characteristic of 
religion, especially of the higher religions, which is shared 
by the majority of the religious : the idealisation of and 
the devotion to a person or persons, generally the founder. 
Towards such not merely is reverence shown but love is 
cultivated. At limes faith has applied the concept .of 
divinity to the person who thus inspires profound 
religious feelings. There has developed as a definite 
factor of historical religion a devotion to an actual or 
even supposed historical person, however that person 
may also be otherwise thought of. In spite o£^ the in- 
tellectual convictions of advaitiat Vedantists in Hinduism, 
it seeiiiB impossible to minimise the part that Krishna or 
Ram play in arousing devotion in actual religion. Confucius 
inspires a distinctly personal attitude of filial reverence. The 
Buddha is the first mentioned of the three jewels of the faith, 
and through the ages has truly engendered a personal de- 
votion for which love is the only adequate term. The 
Zoroastrian has idealised Zarathustra and lavished upon him 
of the best in thought and feeling that men may accord 
to the leader of thoir faith. So it has been with Abraham 
and Moses among the Jews. In Christianity the passionate 
love of Jesus has become the central impulse. Muslims not 
only include the name of the Prophet in their fundamental 
profession of faith : There is no God but God; and Ma- 
hommed is the Prophet of God but they also look on him 
as having been a living expression of the principle of the 
religion and have realised an affection for him as so depict- 
.ed. Similarly the Sikh Gurus have been considered as the 
embodiment of one and the same spirit, the place of which 
in the cult is now represented by the Oranth Saheh itself.'*® 

46. On Zarathustra consult A. V. Williams Jackson: Zoroa$ter: 
The Prophet of Iran. New York 1901; on Gautama Buddha, H. Olden- 
berg ; BvMho,, 1904; on Parsvanatba : M* Bloomfield ; The Life and 
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Therd is another characteristic 6f religion aa h 
historical fact which is felt by the very great majority of 
the religious as distinct from a very limited number ‘o£ 
instances of mystics who have professed an experience of a 
unity of identity of self and God. Religion both in its 
emotions, as in the practices which express and cultivate 
them is social. Not only were its earliest manifestations 
tribal, but its development has also been in the form of 
communities. The unity sought, and in part felt, is social. 
An expression of a desire for social unity has been seen in 
the hymn already quoted from the Rig-Veda. Again the 
Sangha or Order is one of the jewels of Buddhism, and 
many expressions in the Buddhist scriptures suggest some 
recognition of the importance of the experience of social 
unity. Early Buddhism like the Hinduism in the environ- 
ment of which it sprung up is ultimately individualistic. 
In Mahayana Buddhism the aim of the salvation of 
all living beings inspires a type of social sentiment : 
nevertheless there does not appear to be a genuine recog- 
nition that social unity is something distinctive. The seek- 
ing of the experience of social unity is not strong in 
Jainism. Confucianism in its reverence for the family 
and the race has recognised in its own particular manner 
the importance of the social for religious satisfaction. The 
followers of Zarathustra, both in their ethical aims and in 
their forms of religious worship, have cultivated the sense 
of community. The Jews have always conceived of their 

Stories of the Jaina Saviour Parsvamth, Baltimore 1919. Lives of 
Jesus are legion. For the most modern ones references to these may 
be found in the general surveys, such as H. Weinel and A. G. Widgery: 
Jesus in the Mill Ceninrtf and After. Ediu. 1914, and A. Schweitzer : 
The Quest of the llistoricalJesUs, 1911. See also on more orthodox, 
lines e. g. F. W. Farrar ; The Life of Christ, 1874. On Mohammed 
consult ; D. Margoliouth : Mohanuned, 190G. The lives of the Sikh 
Gurus are giveu iu MacauUffe ; Th^ Sikh Rellgiotu 
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tKqr irav« tegariled as a oImmoii 
p^opll||^iXSMi to a glorious Mitlg^ 

the iba^rtance of the coiU^- 
muui^ti^ the* aud ’ ih the communal pt^yeirs 

eugendftrs an experiestwje of rdfgious unity. The Sikhs also 
£ormeijth4mselvo« into ^ a (fehtiite body, the Khcdau, it 
whioh-all might ied and act in unison. But it is Chrf^ 
ianity more than al ether religions which has sought to 
realise unity through the sbeial : it is Christianity which 
has tfttight that individual Hiss can be attained in its 
highesli form only in and ^ith society. ** Seek ye fi¥$i 
the k,ifi0dom of God. Froin the commencement '' entthhoe 
into thi community was essential. The Christian Church 
is the Indeavour in an actual community to realise the 
mystic experience of unity as it may be had through the 
social. 

the social ideal of Christianity is also manifest*^ 
ed in lb missionary spirit and efforts. From its inaugur- 
ation Ohristianity has been a missionary religion, following 
the command of Christ to his disciples to preach the gospel 
in all Ihe world. For centuries Buddhism was a powerful 
missionary religion, as Islam has been and is. The mis* 
sionary spirit is one expression of the desire for unity. 
But mankind looks for a unity which shall embody all that 
is good from whatever source. It is the goal of religion 
to inspire one faith. " says Dr. Carpenter, “ But we tnfty 
expect i^at this will rather be attained by the slow ap- 
proximaibion of ethical and spiritual aims, than by the 
direct extension of any single creed. 

^ N<dwe cmd Devdopnient of Rdigion 

comparative study of religions shows that while 

it b i^ppsSihfe to giye any simple definition of religion 

^ 

of ChmUamtu among th€ 
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dwing to tfeie variety and complexity of its conttots, pati 
intellectual, part emotional, and part volitional, it is a 
distinctive constituent of human experience. Though its 
forms have changed in the course of history and though 
different peoples and times have emphasised diverse aspects 
of it, religion has throughout a consistent character vfhich 
ha,s striven to find an ever more adequate account of itself. 
On the side of thought the religions have pointed beyond 
the limited range of the physical world, and have tried to 
roach a conception of life “and the world which appeals to 
an inner reason and satisfies it. On the side of feeling religion 
iias also striven for an eradication or transcendence of the 
Elements of pain which life shows and for an experience of 
tinalloyed happiness and bliss. Further, religion has direot- 
Od itself to an unimpeded activity of will which man haa 
realised as possible only when all forces are tending to a moral 
and consistent end. Heligion has thus at all stages been in 
presence of incongruity and conflict, but it has borne within 
itself the promise, if not a mystic gift of present experience, 
of the highest conceived good. Thus religion is inspired with the 
effort for unity, but is also a faith in its ultimate attainment. 
The extent to which the unity has been apprehended in a 
particular religion constitutes the stage it has reached in 
religious development. But the nature of the unity to be 
attained is not immediately and fully known at the outset ; 
though there is some impulse towards and some impression 
of it from the bt^ginning, its conception, as its full attain- 
ment and enjoyment, is subject to development. Beligion 
shows regard for the physical and the efforts to obtain 
sktisfactiois with respect to it. Beligion is social and seeks 
the highest experience of community. But thought and feel- 
ing have in religion the sense of relation with a Beality 
beyond ties physical and the social,— a Keality which impress- 
eSf nmn ph an authority as dominitiog the world and 
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bis life^ and in his receptive moods as dtawing him with 
the call of love. 

Throughout its history, though religion has been 
related with a sense oE dissatisfaction with conditions in this 
life^ it has nevertheless sought for welfare in this life. The 
desire for happiness and joy in the affairs of the world is a 
genuine sentiment which religion has not regarded us 
unworthy. Nevertheless, all religions have tended to recognise 
the inadequacy of this life to human demands and all the 
higher religions have given it a subordinate place in 
the scheme of the universe. Individuals in hope of a 
higher bliss have voluntarily renounced the ** world. ** 
And those who cling to it have seemed to find its joys 
taken one by one, until finally, with death, all earthly happi- 
ness appears to cease. Religion views that with faith 
and hope, as permitted by or indeed the action of the divine 
Reality, leading man to a higher stage in which the lost 
is found: 

** All which I took from thee I did but take. 

Not for thy harms. 

But just that thou might’st seek it in My arms. 

All which thy child's mistake 

Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home : 
Rise, clasp My hand, and come. 

Halts by me that footfall; 

Is my gloom, after all, 
iShade of His hand, outstretched caressingly 1 
** Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 

I am He Whom thou seekesti 
Thou dravest love from thee, who dravest 


iB. Francis Thompson : The Jimud of Emveiu Final stanza* 



APPENDIX A. 
i. Magic 

The subject of Magic has often occupied much attention 
in books on early religions. Magic appears, nevertheless, to be of 
distinct and even antagonistic nature to religion. For the essential 
in magic is that the result is supposed to be achieved by the power 
of the acts or words of the magician. In religion the result is thought 
to be produced by the divine power, or by its aid. The forms which 
magic has taken are very varied, but they are all ultimately the same 
in principle. To some extent the practices of magic tend to individ- 
ualism and to the gaining of an advantage by one individual over 
another, even to the harm of another. But notwithstanding their 
fundamental difference of character, magic and religion have been 
closely associated in the life of humanity. Dr. J. G Frazer’s theory, 
that men began with magic and on finding it not sufficiently successful 
turned from it to religion, is not justified as a general theory. The 
religious attitude has usually been present as early as that of magic, 
and the two have existed along side of one another. It is quite 
possible and even probable that some people addicted to magic gave 
it up and then devoted more attention to religion. But on the other 
hand practices at first religious have come to be treated as though 
magical. This is the case when in rites and ceremonies it is maintain- 
ed that if any detail is wrongly performed the rite has no effect. 
That comes ultimately to the ascription of power to the special words 
and acts; and the attitude of mind is essentially magical. There is a 
similar implication in the notion that a rite has no merit unless per- 
formed by a member of a particular class, as that of priests. Dr. 
Marett has given an account of a transition from spell to pniyer. 
But the reverse is also found. For a prayer virtually takes the form 
ol a apeU when an advantage is supposed to obtained ao^ording tq 
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the number of repetitions. Certain ancient Egj^ptian practices, often 
denominated maaric, had also a pseudo -religious character^ or in any 
case were a complication of religion and raagic. For the performer 
of the rite identified himself with the deity, whose power it was 
that truly achieved the result. One example alone will suffice. 
** Suppose you were bitten by a serpent : an appropriate formula 
declared to your enemy that you are the god Horus, and that you 
defy him : “ Rise, venom, rise and fall to the earth. Horns 
speaketh to thee, spits upon thee. Thou does not rise any mofe 
but thou fallest, thou art weak and are not strong; thou art blind 
and dost not see : thy head droops and cannot rise any move; 
for I am Horus, .the great magician". ( A. Moret : At the time 
of the FharoahH. p, 277 ). Magic and religion are similarly blended 
together in ancient Babylonian practices ( See R. W. Rogers : The 
RelUjion of Bahfjloffia and Aam/ria. pp. 149-153. ) In the Chnrch 
i^inarterlff Hevietr of 1914 { art. viii ) Dr. F. B. Jevons has treated of 
the relation of magic and religion and critically surveyed Dr. Frazer’s 
theory as given in The Golden /hoofh. 


ii. Fetishism 

Fetishism has also like magic b<^en confused with religion. At 
the level of primitive culture they are difficult to distinguish, chiefly 
because they both include similar emotional attitudes. But three 
things would seem to separate fetishism from genuine religion. First 
the fetish is almost always a material object or is associated with such. 
The second is that there is something superstitious in the ascription of 
power to the fetish. The reasons, though apparently plausible at first, 
rest on no enduring basis. Thirdly, if the fetish does not continue to 
bring the benefits which these ill-founded reasons have led men to 
expect, acts of violence and words of abuse are used towards it. Such 
attempts at compulsion are quite alien and antagonistic to religion. It 
must, however, be noticed that as religious practices have sometimes 
been performed with the attitude of magic, so also objects of religious 
worship, as idols, have been treated as though fetishes. As magic and 
fetishism have given way before the advance of religion ; so also with 
its decline they have tended to floupsh. This variation has been 
a fact of history even up to and including our own times, in civilisat- 
ions of almost albkittds, not excluding our own. 
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iii. Toteonism 

It seems necessary at least to mention totemism here. In the 
words of J. G. Frazer : “A totem is a class of material objects which 
a savage regards with superstitious respects, bolieviiie that there exists 
between him and every member of the class an intimate and alto- 
gether special relation. ” “ As distinguished from a fetish a totem is 

never an isolated individual, Imt always a. class of objects, generally a 
yspecies ol’ animals or jdanis, more rarely a class of inanimate objects, 
very rarel.v a class of ariilicial objects”. (Toiemitnn ami Ex^aanuf. 
1910. i. pp. 3, 4, j The totem is most often a group totem, as of a 
community. Sociologists, especially the French, have attempted to 
consider religion as arising chiefly from totemism. Thai, there has 
often been a close relation between totemism and the social 
development and expression of religion seems (jorrcci, but in the oju?!- 
ion of the present writer the charact(*r of the 'relation cannot l>e 
understood until it is more clear wli> this or that class of objects has 
become the totem of this or that particular group. Then alone will 
it be possible to ascertain any fundamental kinsliip with religion. 
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i* The Psychology of Religion 

The workers iu this field arc few and almost all profess Christ- 
ianity or have been brought up in an environment which so far as it 
is religioun is Christian. Seeing that, in the beginning at least, intro- 
spection i« so important for psycholojjfical investigations, the greatest 
need in this subject is some attempt at description and analysis of 
their religious experience by individuals of non- Christian faiths. In 
the works of Christian writers there is also need of more detailed 
analysis and wider comparisons, and more attention to sociological 
implications. In addition to the books mentioned on p. 11 the 
following should be read, 

E, S. Ames : The PHye1iohnjy of Religious Experience, New 

York 1911. 

G. Galloway : The Principles of Religions Development. 1909. 

G. Steven : The Psychology of the Christian Soul. 1911. 

W. R. Inge ; Faith awl Hs Psychology. 1909. 

F. von Hugel ; Mystical Elements of Religion. 1908. 

W. Boyd Carpenter: Some Permanent Elements of Religion. 

I. King : The Development of Religion : A Study in An- 
thropology. New York 1910. , 

C. A. F. Rhys Davids : Buddhist Psychology : An Enquiry 
into the Analysis of Mind m Pali Literature. 1914. 


ii. The History of Religions 

The literature in this subject generally treats of the religions 
separately with no marked attempts to trace influences of one on an- 
other* Studies of such influences are much needed in relation with 
the compgrative stud^ of religions, The foUowingisa hriet^^tist of 



getterat works, which give information as to the literature on different 
religions. 

E.W. Hopkins \ The Hktory of Religions, New York. 1919. 
G. F. Moore : The History of Religion. Edin. 1913. 

S. Reinach : Orpheus : A General History of Religions, 

A. Menzies : The History of Religion, 

J. F. Clarke : Ten Great Religions. 

D. G. Lyon ; Study in the History of Religions. New York. 1913, 


iii. The Comparative Study of Religions 

There are very few books of recent date on this subject. 
The earlier works on the “ science of religion ” were devoted too 
much to primitive religion, or too frequently left out Christianity as 
though something in essence utterly different from other religions. 
Another defect has been their advocacy of views about religion rather 
than a presentation of the facts in a systematic impartial way. The 
following are recommended for reading and consultation. 

J. E. Carpenter : Comparaticc Religion.an^ F. B. Jevons ; 
Comparative Religion. Cambridge. ( These are both excellent brief 
surveys for preliminary reading. ) 

L. H. Jordan: Comparative ReligionA^^)b (Somewhat over-' 
burdened with /orwia/ discussions of the obvious, but useful for its 
references to literature previous to 1905 . ) 

F. B. Jevons ; An Introduction to the Study of Comparative 
Religion. New York 1908 ( Brief, but clear and suggestive. ) 

E. Tylor ; Primitive Culture. 1913. ( Still indispensable. ) 

M. Jastrow : The Study of Religion, 1901, 

C. P. Tiele : Klcments of the Science of Religion. 1899. 

A. Lang : Myth^ Ritual^ and Religion 1899 and The Malcing 
of Religion 190Ct 

C. H. Toy : Introduction to the History of Religions, New 

York 1913. 


iv. The Philosophy of Religion 

The following is a short list of books on the Philosophy of 
Religion, They are all by Western writers. The great defect of the 
studies of this subject up to the present has been the lack of adequate 
attention to the empirical data of the religions, consequently the sub- 
jiect has remaiued too much like tho Natural Theology of earlier 
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The work of Pfleiderer is a notable exception to this neglect of a wid#. 
empirical consideration. 

O. Pfleiderer : The Ph'domphtj of Relifjlon on the Basis of 
its Hisiovij. English trans. Edinburgh. 1886-8 

C, C. J. Webb: Studies in the Hislovff of Natural Theologt/, 

Oxford 1915. 

A. Caldecotte : The Plillosophf/ of Religion in England 
and America. ( A systematic survey of the literature, but now in need^ 
of being supplemented for the twenty years 1900-1920 ,) Tiondon 1901 

* J. Lindsay ; Recent Ad ranees in the Theistic Phih)8ophg 
of Religion. Edinburgh 1897. 

J. Caird : Introduction to the Philof<opht/ of Religion. Edin. 

1880. 

F. Schleiermacher : Discourses on Religion. Eng. l^s. 1893. 
H. Hoffding: The Philosopluj of Religion trs. 1906, 

H. Lotze : Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion. Boston. 

J. Ward : 'The Realm of Ends : Pluralism and Theism. 
Cambridge 1911. 

A. S. Pringle-Pattison : The Idea of God in the Light of 
Recent Phihsophy. Oxford 1917. 

W. R. Sorley ; Moral Values and the Idea of God: 
Cambridge. 1918. 

A. J. Balfour : Theism and Humanism. 1915. 

C. C. J. Webb :God and Personality . 1919. 

; Dicine Personality and, Human Life. 1920. 

; Problems in the Relations of God atid Man. 
1911. 

H. Rashdall : Philosophy and Religion. 1909. 

W. R. Matthews : Studies in Christian Philosophy. 1921. 

R. Eucken ; The Truth of Religion. 1912. 

J. E. Maetaggart : Some Dogmas of Religion. 1906. 

G. Galloway : Studies in the Philosophy of Religion, 1909. 

The Philosophy of Religion. MAdim. 1912. 

* Information as to earlier literature may be obtained 

from these books. 
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